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Editor's Preface 

The concept of the American public sciiool as a community enter- 
prise has long been dutifully recognized by educators and other dri- 
zens of both urban and rural areas. Only recently, however, has 
there been an appropriate recognition on the part of educators of the 
resource-use value of the general population in the field of public 
school education. By the same token, it has been clear to see that dti- 
zens who were not regularly employed by the schools have but 
rarely usurped or coveted the responribiliries or prerogatives of the 
teaching staff. Tlie conspicuous trend of the present generation of 
teachers and patrons of the common schools is toward a common- 
ground basb of shared responsibility for the promotion of educa- 
o'onal progress in communit)'', sore, and nation. 

Tlie National Society for the Study of Education has already 
taken cognizance of the movement totvard a more eilectual integra- 
tion of the social services of the school and those of organized sodety 
at large. Three of our recent yearbooks, particularly, liave placed 
considerable emphasis on the values of schoel-communit)’ co-opera- 
tion in furthering the aims of the particular type of program or the 
particular educational objectives with which the yearbook is con- 
cerned. The titles of these yearbooks arc: Education in Rural Cotn- 
nnmitiej, published in ip/a; The Comr/runity School and Adapting 
the Secondary-School rrogram to the hfeeds of youth, published 
in 1953. 

The tlicmc of the present yearbook b clearly indicated by the 
title, Citizen Co-operation for Better Public School!. The members 
of the yearbook comntiace and their assodated contributors hare 
given full expression to the underlying motives of dib conception of 
school management, illustrating and interpreting the processes and 
outcomes of co-operative endeavor in a varletj' of sodal settings. 
The values of the yearbook for tcachcn and school administrators 
arc vouchsafed by the distingubhed coterie of contributors to the 
yearbook, the advbcrs chosen by the yearbook committee, and the 
procedures employed by the committee in the preparation of the 
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editor’s preface 
volome. Names of the participating personnel are listed on pages v-xi. 
Professor Morphet, churman of Ac Society’s committee, has ex- 
plained the procedures on page lo. In addition to the value of this 
publication as a contribution to the professional literature of its field, 
the yearbook was prepared wtb the view of making it useful to lay 
citizens also, especially Aose who are participating in community- 
improvement programs that will directly or indirectly benefit the 
schools. 

From Ac point of view of Ae purposes of this yearbook, it is not 
wAout sigr^cance that Mr. Roy E. Larsen, Qiairman of Ae Na- 
tional Qtizens Commission for the Public Schools, accepted the invi- 
tation of the Board of Directors to become a member of the year- 
book committee. The Board appredates Mr. Larsen’s generous ges- 
ture of confidence in Ae aims and the services of the Society. It is a 
pleasure to record here our own impression that the work of Ae 
National Gtizens Commission is being acknou’ledged throughout Ae 
nation as notable cddence of Ae value of Citizen Co-operation for 
Better PubUc Schools. 


Nelson B. Henry 
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“Afore and more responsible citizens, men and 
nomen front every “mlk of life, every political 
persuasion, every profession or occupation, every 
religious faith and every social group, are joining 
•with their neighbors to icork for the good of 
their schools. This spirit of conmunity eo-oper’ 
ation and participation is an exciting thing to see 
and it is producing exciting results for the com- 
vnmlty as a nohole as veil as for the schools!'— 
Roy t Larsck, “The Fight for Better Schools, 
1816-1951." In Walter Hines Page, The School 
That Sui'/t a Tovn (Harper & Bros, 1951). 



CHAPTER I 


Introduction 

EDCAt L. MOXPilST 


Purpose and Scope of yearbook 
The purpose of the yearbook is to explain the importance and 
the role of citizen co-operation in public school eduation. Con- 
sideration is given to the background and need for such co-opera- 
tion, to major problems and issues, to some of the more significant 
current developments and their implications, and to suggestions for 
improving co-operation in the future. 

^tCAyr^•o OF crriTCN co-operation 
I n the literature of this field of study, the terms hy ciihen and 
educator are sometimes used with a sort of competitive connotation, 
as though tlicre tvere a natural rivalry or antagonism in the view- 
points of such persons and in their personal relationship to the 
social objectives of a s)'stem of education they both approve and 
support. The terms are not so used tn this yearbook. In education 
as well as in religion, law, medidne, and many other professional 
fields, there has been from time to time some tendency toM-ard 
a "revolc against authority,” which means tlut dozens in general 
have not alwap been willing to accept without question tlie ded- 
sions or the pronouncements of the professionals. This tcndenc)' 
does not imply a conflict in interests or purposes but rather a feel- 
ing that, since everyone is interested in the welfare of the schools, 
educators should not attempt to dominate public opinion about the 
schools. ^V^uc people seem to want is an opportunity to help think 
through and deddc on polides whidt are of such viu! intercsr to 
them. 

Educators and other dcizens alike are coocemed about public 
edocadotL These concerns arc emtmon concerns which provide the 
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basis for co-operation, although ih^ may, under certain circum- 
stances, set the stage for conflict. 

SOME LIMITATIONS 

The term hy citizem will be used in tiiis discussion to apply to all 
persons who arc not presently employed in the public schools. In 
general, these lay citizens have not been specifically trained as edu- 
cators. The professional personnel of the schools, although compris- 
ing primarily teachers, supervisors, administrators, and other edu- 
cators who are currently employed in public school work, include 
also other employees of the schools such as custodians, secretaries, 
and school bus drivers. Throughout the text, co-operation is inter- 
preted to mean iTOrking together for a common purpose. Thus, dti- 
zen co-operation for better pubUc schools envisages all types of co- 
operation-individual and group, informal and formal— between lay 
citizens and educadorul penotmel in relationship to the public school 
program. 

/dthough cidzen cooperation is considered broadly in this year- 
book and an anempt is made to cover all aspects of co-operadve 
endeavor, more attendon is given to group rcladonships than to 
individual aedviries. Perhaps that is desirable. By and large, in- 
dividual cidzens know how to discuss public school matters with 
other individuals whether they arc educators or not. Unfortunately 
such discussions between professional people and those who are not 
profesdonally identified with the schools frequently do not probe 
deeply into underlying problems and fcsues. In many cases termi- 
nolog)* consdtutes an obstacle which needs to be overcome. When 
groups are involved, the difficuldcs seem, as a rule, to be greater. 
Preconceived nodons, tcmunology, and a lack of understanding 
of the group process tend to get in the way of sadsfaCTory co-oper- 
ation. Yet much can be accomplished by group effort when it func- 
rions properly. 

In Secdon II of the yearbook, illustradons are given of citizen 
co-operation in action. For thU purpose, only a limited number of 
the most appropriate examples obtained by the authors have been 
used.^ Since most of the “case” reports are based on information 
provided by individuaU connected with the co-operative enterprise 
mentioned, these illustradons may overemphasize certain aspects 
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of the situation described or may fail to give adequate attention 
to others. 

During the early stages of its work, the yearbook conunittee con- 
sidered the possibility' of Including all phases of public education 
in the treatment of tills problem. It soon became apparent, how- 
ever, that space limitations W'ould not permit adequate considera- 
tion of the entire field, so it was decided to center attention on 
public school education, with some consideration of those activities 
of state colleges and universities which are most directly related 
to public school programs, such as teacher and administrator educa- 
tion. There are, of course, many illustrations of successful co-opera- 
tive projects in connection with nonpublic schools at all levels, but 
these arc not reported in this yearbook because the center of in- 
terest here is the public schools. 

Citizen Interests in Pabiic Schools 

Parents are naturally interested in the education of their children. 
They want to know who is doing the teaching, what is being taught, 
and how well it b being taught. As long as they assume chat things 
are going well, parents generally have little to say. But when un- 
certainties arbe about the progress of their own children or about 
the public school program in general, their anxiety b usually freely 
expressed, and there can be no doubt about their interest. 

Likewbe, most citizens arc interested in the educational program 
as taxpayers, whether or not they have children in school. Support 
for the common schoob and public colleges must be provided 
througlj taxation. While most persons recognize expenditures for 
education as an investment in future citizens, a few seem to be con- 
cerned chiefly with immediate problems involving penonal and 
family finance and have difficulty in recognizing long-range values. 

Thus, all (drizens are, as individuals, actually or potentially inter- 
ested in the public schoob. Most of them believe in public schoob 
and are interested on that account. Most of them seem to want the 
best public school program that can be provided within reasonable 
limic. Many lay citizens have been co-operating \vith teachers, prin- 
cipals, and other school personnel in an effort to resolve problems 
and to effect improvements. Even so, there arc some in almost every 
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community who have had no direct contact with the public schools 
and have shown no special interest iti them. 

MANY GROUPS INTTRESTeD IN PUSUC SClIOOtS 
Frequently individuals with common interests in education have 
o^anized into groups to study and support or oppose some phase 
of the public school program. Many of these groups have en- 
deavored to improve Ac schools or to defend the schools against 
unwarranted attaclcs; others have sought only to find defects. Some 
groups have sought to work with professional personnel; others 
have insisted on working independently. 

Daring the past few years there has been increased interest in 
the relation of citizens to the program of public education. A 
National Qrizens Commission for the Public Schools has been 
organized. Committees or comnussions of dozens have been estab- 
lished in a number of local school systems in practically every state 
to sponsor or conduct more or less comprehensive studies of edu- 
cational problems. Similar studies of education at the sute level have 
been carried on in Florida, New Hampshire, Indiana, North Caro- 
lina, Texas, Missouri, and Utah. “Gtuens advisory committees” have 
been created in several states and in hundreds of communities 
throughout the nation to help with problems ranging from salary 
schedules to school plant planning. Many local, state, and national 
orgaiuzations have established education committees of one land 
or another. MembersWp in parent-teacher associations and similar 
groups has greatly increased. Numerous articles, pamphlets, and 
books have been devoted to these developments. 

PROBLEMS OF INTEREST TO CITIEENS 
Experience seems to indicate that citizens generally are interested 
in almost every aspect of the public school program at local, state, 
and national levels. Educators have sometimes said that the public 
should be concerned about V}hat the schoob are doing but should 
leave the matter of htnv it is to be done to school people. In prac- 
tice, however, there seems to be no such clear-cut distinction. Gri- 
zens really want to know hovf the work of the schools is being car- 
ried on as well as what the schoob arc doing. They usually are inter- 
ested in the reasons for dmng tilings one way instead of another 
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■which they would consider more logical or more desirable. Whixt 
is to be done through the schools is, in the final analysis, to be de- 
ddcd by the people themselves. 

Problems on which citizens have worked in local and state school 
^sterns range from those relating to organization and administra- 
tion, tlirough instruction, and on to finance. There seems to be no 
limit to quesdons that arc raised for consideration. Some of them 
are broad and basic; others are limited and of minor significance in 
rcladon to the entire school program. All of these questions are, 
however, important to the persons by whom they arc asked, and 
the procedure for arriving at satisfactory answers is important for 
the entire school program. 

Some of the more searching questions relating to the schools are: 
Are the schools doing a better job of teaching than th^ did a gener- 
ation ago? Are the children really learning the fundamentals? Arc 
moral and spirifua! values being neglected.* Are the children with 
superior intelligence being given proper attention? Do all children 
really need a high-school education? Are the schools teaching chil- 
dren to be good American citizens? Since ta.xes are so high, can we 
afford to provide more funds for school support? 

Many questions are also being asked about lay participation in 
the affairs of the schools. Some of the more common questions 
are: Why can’t the school people run the schools? Do educators 
think other people aren’t interested in what the schools do for their 
children? How can we find the time needed to work on school 
problems? What can an individual citizen do to bring about needed 
improvements? What can a citizens committee do that cannot be 
done by a parent-teacher association? Do the school people want 
help or do they want a group to “rubber stamp" their ideas? What 
assurance do we have that the board will act favorably on our 
recommendations? 

Some more general questions are frequently raised: When is a 
person or group helpful and when harmful? When should groups 
work independently? Are the most critical groups r«ily dying to 
help the public schools or to destroy them? 'VVhac assurance is there 
that some independent groups will not attempt to control the school 
program for their own ends? 
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Kindt of Citizen Co-operation 

To irany people, the term citizen co-operation may suggest mere- 
ly the acrinties of “citizens advisory” committees or parent-teacher 
associations. In this yearbook, however, the term is used broadly 
and is intended to encompass all kinds of co-operation involving 
lay citizens. 

DmmntJAL and croup co-operation 
In practically every school system there is considerable co-opera- 
tion or at least some contact every day between individual parents 
and teachers and beween other citizens and members of the school 
staff. Often the pupils themselves are involved either directly or 
indirectly. On the state level the relations may be benveen edu- 
cators and le^lators or r^iresenutives of some state agcn^% The 
problems solved or the maciets cleared up fretjuently seem to be 
relatively minor, yet successful and satisfying relations of this kind 
are of basic importance in the entire school program. Th^ pro- 
vide the necessary background and setting for further satisfactory 
developments. 

Many of the co-operative rebrions are benveen some individual 
and a group. These include the co-operation between the superin- 
tendent (local or state) and his board, benveen individual members 
of the school staff and such groups as dvic clubs or study groups, 
and benveen indiridual dtizens and school groups, particularly 
school dosses. All these relationships may be found on local, state, 
and national levels. They are important because they are likely to 
determine the general impression about the schools and school per- 
sonnel. Successful rebtionships of this kind arc essential for a 
satisfaaory school program and arc basic to other forms of co- 
operation. 

In most state and local school systems, and to some extent on 
regional and national levels, groups have been organized for the 
purpose of working on problems connected \riih the schools. Some 
of these include only la)’ people; others include both bymen and 
educators. Some are concerned with studies of the school program 
or certain aspects of ir; others whh interpretation; and still others 
with the promotion of or wtii opposition to certain ideas or pro- 
posals. 
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Tfic parcnt-tcachcr association is an excellent illustration of a 
citizens group which is interested in helping the schools and is 
found in nearly ever)' school sj'stcm. Advisoiy committees for voca- 
tional and adult classes and for spedfic aspects of the school pro- 
gram arc rather common. During the past few years citizens com- 
mittees' or citizens advisory committees have been organized in 
many state and local school s)’stems. Some of these liavc sensed for 
short periods; otliers operate on a continuing basis. Some have func- 
tioned quite satisfactorily; others have encountered difficulties. This 
yearbook, prticiilarly Section II, gives some illustrations of all 
kinds of dtizen co-opcradon for better schools. 

INFOR.VtAL AND FOMklAL OltavNlZATIOS 

Many of the activities which arc related to citizen co-operation 
arc quite informal. Parents and other citizens contact teachers or 
other members of the scltool staff to discuss matters of common 
concern, teachers work with parents on matters pertaining to the 
clissroom, and study or advisory groups grow out of these mutual 
interests. 

Other activities are somewh.it more formal. Tlie parent-teacher 
association has a dcftniie pbn of organization as well as deHnitel)’ 
stated policies for working with the schools. A stare legislature or 
a local board of public education may formally authorize the or- 
ganization of a committee or study group. Tlve working relations 
between the superintendent and the board are usually prescribed b)‘ 
lavv', even though the actual relations at times may appear quite 
informal. 

LEVTLs OP oo-operat:on 

There Iiavc been many lev'ck and degrees of co-operation. In 
some cases the fonnalities of co-operation have been observed, but 
the attitude and spirit of the participants have been just the opposite 
of what is Implied by the term co-operation. 

Educaton have sometimes dedded on the answer or solution they 
consider appropriate for a particular problem and then have asked 

I. The writers of this yearbook ftrefer and will generally ose in this volume 
the term eithens eernmitite or ehisem study eotmmttee rather than citizetu 
adviiory emrnittee. WhJe most cotnnuiRes are necessarily advisory in nature, 
it is believed the emphasis should be on the nudy approach to problems and 
that the advisoiy functions should grew out of and oe based on study rather 
than mere discussion. 
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Other citizens to help sell their plan to public. Similarly, such 
citizen groups as legislatures and school boards have sometimes 
made a decision without consulting sdiool people, expecting the 
educators to implement the deosion on the assumption that a good 
program of education will rKult. 

In many situations co-opetation has been genuine and of the 
highest order. Both school personnel and other citizens have de- 
veloped mutual respect and have learned that each has a contribu- 
tion to make. Both have benefited by the association. Citizen co-op- 
eration is on the highest level when it challenges the best and most 
conscientioits efforts of capable people who believe in the impor- 
tance of public school education, who proceed on the basis of care- 
ful studies, and who seek to make the public schools the best pos- 
sible educational institution for American life. 

Point of View 

SAStC PHtlOSOPITY 

The writers of this yearbook believe that public school educa- 
tion— what it does fot people, and what happens to it-is of funda- 
mental importance in American life. They also believe that the 
best possible program of public school education Is essential if our 
American way of life is to continue to be improved. 

The writers of this yearbook further believe that in America the 
public schools “belong to the people.” This means that citizens 
with different ideas have an important role to play in determining 
educational pohey. There arc, however, certain things professional 
educators can artd should do, and there are still other services that 
can be performed satisfactorily only when educators and other 
citizens work together co-operatively. 

Gtizen co-operation is essential for the development and proper 
functioning of a satisfactory program of public education. The idea 
is fundamental. How it can best be implemented under all condi- 
tions we do not yet know; but some of the basic principles and 
criteria have already emerged, and still others ate on the ve^e of 
being recognized. These are indicated in chapter x, 

THE SIGNlriCMnX OF CO-OPERATION 
Gtizen co-operation is not a panacea for all the ills of the schools. 
It will not solve all problems and cannot be used as a substitute for 
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intelligence or good hard incUndtul Avork. In fact co-operation in- 
volves problems of its o\vn, as pointed out in chapter iv, that must 
be solved if satisfactorj' results are to be attained. Tliere arc always 
probabilities of misunderstandings and misinterpretations tliat may 
negate the best efforts of many consdentious persons, but these 
can be avoided if the proper procedures arc adopted. 

Co-operative enterprise should be vie^vcd as a voluntary effort to 
discover and undcntand problems and to bring about needed im- 
provements on the basis of intelligent study and planning. It should 
result in a better educational pn^ram than could be developed 
by educators alone. It should be used when the advantages of co- 
operation outweigh the advantages of other procedures. 

Ac its best, a co-operarire project should result in better under- 
standing of the educational problems and issues under considera- 
tion. Those Vi-ho participate in co-operative projects have an oppor* 
tunit)’ to help determine needs and propose improvements and, con- 
sequently, may be expected to support intelligently and enthus- 
iastically the program they have helped to develop. 

Orgttnizathn tend Prtparathn of the Yeerbooh 
This yeairbook is divided into three sections. Section I, compris- 
ing chtte chapters, dais with the social and economic /actors in 
American life tint have tended to make citizen co-operation in- 
creasingly important through the years. Significant historical de- 
velopments based on commumiy co-operation arc summarized, and 
some of the problems and issues which must be faced are discussed- 
Section II has five chapten which arc devoted to co-operative 
projects in individual classrooms, in individual schook, in local 
school systems, in the state, and at the national level, respectively. 
Numerous illustrations of various kinds of co-operative effort are 
presented, and their impliations for the various levels on which 
educational programs operate arc explained. 

In Section III, which comprises three chapters, an effort is made 
to propose principles and criteria which may be used for guidance 
in planning co-operative programs, to appraise and evaluate the 
significance of some of the developments in co-operative procedures, 
and to suggest some procedures that need to be utilized if co-oper- 
ation is to attain its highest levels and to result in optimum benefits 
for public school education and /or American life. 
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Eaxlr in its lieliberations the yearbook committee adopted the 
point of view that the procedure used in developing a yearbook 
on citizen co-operation in public school education should be con- 
sistent with the underlying philosophy of democratic action in the 
administration of public services and should exemplify some im- 
portant aspects of eo-operaove enterprise. 

After the general plans had been agreed upon, persons who have 
been interested in the problem and have had extensive experience 
in the field were selected as contributors. These authors in turn 
were encouraged to obtain contriburions from a wide variety of 
sources. Credit for contributions used b given through appropriate 
footnotes in the yearbook, but the committee wbhes especially at 
this time to recognize the value of the many splendid contributions 
and to express appreciation therefor. 

Plans were also made to have the tentative draft of each chapter 
reviewed by two or three professional educators and by at least two 
citizens selected from the membership of the National Gtizens 
Commission for the Public Schools, the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, (he Nadonal School Boards Association, or 
state and local citizens committees. These reviewers were asked 
to point out strong and weak points and to make suggestions for 
improving the treatment. Pracrically everjmnc invited to serve in 
tl^ capacit)' responded cordially and helpfully. 

Through the co-operation of the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools arrangements were made for a dbcussion of 
the general plan and idea of the yearbook at the annual assembly 
of the Commission held at Denver, Colorado, January 30 and 31, 
1953. At thb meeting many valuable proposals were made with re- 
sulting benefit to the entire plan. In fact, the yearbook committee 
is paxticnlarly indebted to the National Gtizens Commission for its 
splendid co-operation and asristance throughout the preparation of 
thb volume. 
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BACKGROUND AND ISSUES 



CHAPTER II 


The Changing Scene Requires Co-operation 

J. C. MOFFITT 


The history of America is one of change. The more recent its 
history, the greater die speed with which the country has moved 
from one important event to the ne.xt. While the nature of change 
cannot be accurately predicted, we are reasonably certain that new 
changes will occur and that each change will have some effect on 
the sodety in which wc live. 

Life for the American people, therefore, presents an unending 
array of new problems requiring solutions. Inescapably, we live in 
the present but rely on the past for knowledge and e.rperience. 
Natural differences in ability to accept “change” and to direct it 
for the advantage of all tend to produce tensions and cleavages In 
society which complicate our democradc way of life. 

The American people have never fully agreed upon the role 
of the schools in helping individuals and communities to adjust 
to the ceaseless parade of changing events. Schools have had diffe> 
ent purposes at different times, depending largely upon the “values” 
recognized by society at a given time. Ttadinonally, the generally 
accepted purposes in this country have been rather narrow and 
somewhat academic in nature. There has been a tendency until 
rccendy to consider the schools as relatively stadc insdtudons which 
should be little affected by changes in sociey and which should 
iiave little effect on social change. But a new point of view has 
been emerging. 

During the past few yean many lay and educational leaders have 
proposed that the schools can and ^odld play a much more sigrilH- 
cant role in our complex world than they have done heretofore. 
This can be done satisfactorily and safely, however, only if a greatly 
increased number of people understand the proper role of education 
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and participate in the continuing determination of its purposes as 
affected by changing needs. 

Gtizens in the hundreds of communities across the nation, acting 
co-operatively through the medium of the schools, can help provide 
a basis for resolving many of the issues now unresolved, for re- 
lieving many of the tensions that currently exist, and for making 
the democratic way of life more equitable and meaningful for 
the entire world. 

It is the function of this chapter to describe briefly a few of 
the significant developments in American life and to Indicate some 
important implications of these changes for the public school pro- 
gram and for ways of solving the educational problems with which 
\vc ate continually confronted. 

Sigpifieant Changes in American Life 
The first permanent home-builders along the Atlantic seaboard 
were the product of their European past. Within the world from 
which he came, the common man had little individual significance 
or social purpose. Such earlier events as the revival of learning, the 
religious reformations, and the acceptance of a new scientific atti- 
tude left traces of change and suggested a new sigiuficance for 
man’s existence, but the effects came slowly. 

The rise of the common man in America to a new sense of 
importance was the result both of forces within the colonies and 
of influences from Europe. The quest for increased liberty cul- 
minating in the French Revolution had an important influence on 
the freedom-loving people who had finally reached the American 
shore. The growing sciendfic attitude possessed by a few people 
presented only a limited challenge to the older ways of doing and 
believing. The greatest contributions to the newer life came from 
America itself. What seemed to be an endless expanding frontier 
that offered land ownership and neiv freedoms— freedoms growing 
partly out of the distance from governing controls— served as a 
tremendous motivating force for the masses of immigrants to de- 
velop a new consciousness of thwr own liberty and. personal im- 
portance.^ 

t. Three boolss which describe the forces withm the social order that have 
interacted with education in the development of the American culture arc: 
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The new era gave binh to the democratic ideal of man as a 
person and enhanced citizenship responsibilities. With the growth 
of the new union of states came many issues requiring intelligent 
analysis. New needs for education b^an to become apparent, and 
schools, at first limited to a fetv, gradually were provided for all. 

The right to vote, originally restricted to a small economic group, 
was gradually extended to include all adult males and, in later times, 
to include all adult females. Improved education was required bv 
such new problems as the migration to this country of “new” 
people, the e-xpanding frontier, the creation of new wealth, cheap 
land, the decreasing influence of a donunant church, the beginning 
of the factory system in growing dries, change in the status of the 
family as an independent economic unit, the improvement of trans- 
portation and communication, and the rise of the new and inde- 
pendent govemmenr. 

Everj' new community established across the condnenc and every 
new territory and state admitted to the Union required leadership 
in all aspects of government. If the ideals of democracy were to 
survive and flourish, it became apparent that all must have the right 
to a public school educadon. 

tMPACT OF TtaiNOlOCY 

Gradually the concept that each man is the sole master of his 
own fate in the new nation xvas modified by new sodal values as 
the industrial revolurion brought increased interdependence into 
community life. Advances in technology carried many social and 
educational implications for all phases of American life. The agrarian 
economy that placed a premium on “individuatism” and freedom 
from dependence upon others was comparatively short-lived. In 
time, even the frontier farmer began to find himself in a societj' 
with extensive social and commercial commitments. 

Something of the magnitude of the economic change and prog- 

Newton Edwatds and Herman G. Richey, Tbt Sehoel in tht Amincan SociV 
Order (Roston: Houghton Co, iM7)s Policies for Education in Ameri- 

can Democracy (Washington: Educational Poltcies Commission and the Ameri- 
can Association of School Adminterators, and George S. Counts, Edit- 

cation end American Civilhaiion (Niew Vorfe; fiureau of PubJicat/ons, Teacheis 
College. Columbia University, 195a). 
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rcss that lus taken place may be noted from t!»c following state- 
ment of Harold G. Moulton: 

Some hundred and seventy-five years ago, however, the Western 
World unleashed a spurt of economic progress such as had never been 
seen before. How much progress? If recorded historj' sverc sealed on the 
face of a clock, and if the period from the beginning to i8jo were to l>c 
represented by the time from midnight until twent)' minutes before noon, 
the last twent)' minutes would stand for the remaining ccnniiy. Yet dur- 
ing that hst twent)’ minutes, economic progress-measured by the in- 
crease in the production of one man in one hour— was as great as in the 
700 minutes. * 

The development of power machinerj' k a most significant aspect 
of our technological age. Power is created and used in a varict)' 
of waj*s, but a single trend during a recent thirt)--ycar period may 
be used to show the general growth in power production. In 19:0 
all public and privately otsmed companies produced 39405 million 
kilowatt-hours; by 1950, 318,998 million kilowatt-houn were pro- 
duced.* One writer says, “Americans increased their annual use 
of electric energy more between 1940 and 1950 than in the entire 
previous time since electric power h« been installed in America."* 
A forecast of further change in power production may be noted 
in the differences of “energy content” per pound of fuel. In “a 
conventional plant, a pound of coal can be transformed into about 
one Itilowatt-hour of electric power. In a fission-powered plant, 
a pound of atomic fuel would yield about 2.5 million kilowTitt-hours 
of electric power.”* 

A cent^' ago, approximately 6 per cent of the work was done 
by machinery. Ninety-four per cent was done by man or beast. 
Within this hundred years these figures have been reversed. Nine 
rimes as rrany people now work as was the case in 1850, but they 
produce twenty-three times as many goods and services, yet have 
more leisure than at any previous period. Each year produces an 
array of new occupation specializations, older jobs are terminated, 
new waj's of doing the world’s work are discovered. 

Inrfrori^i ^ p. I. Washington: Brooldngs 

j. The Ectmomie Almonte, p. J4S. 

“Science on the March.” Scientific Monthly, LXX\' 

Eeononucs of Atomic Power,” Scientific American, 
t-LXA.MV (January, 1951), ja. 



>• Technological developments in America have already changed 
the character of the dviliaation in which we live and have greatly 
altered the lives and the modes of living of the American people. 
New sources of power have constituted tlie basis for many of these 
differences. Our cirilization no longer rests almost entirely on the 
plij-sical energies of the people but on intelligent development and 
use of power and power machinery. From a physical point of view, 
the emphasis is on precision, carefully defined and well ordered 
relationships, practical applications and values, technological plan- 
ning, experiment, and rapid change resulting from new knowledge. 
But this emphasis has brought a multitude of social and cultural 
maladjustments and problems which are in urgent need of solution. 

EFFECTS OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Distinctive In the economy of this century, and with broad im- 
pb’eations for education, are the rise and development of the large 
business corporation. In the last century the center of production 
was moved from the home to the small business establishment or 
partnership factor)'. Recently the nation’s brge industrbl corpora- 
tions have emerged. Writing nearly nven^ years ago, Bexlc and 
Means singled out one corporation tlut “controls more wealth 
than b contained within the borders of twenty-one of the states in 
the country.”* 

Tlie pooling of capital, the organization of men and materials, the 
mergir^ of companies, the experimental programs of im'estigation 
in industries and universities, and the continuing development of 
engineering and machinery have expanded industrial America to a 
position that compeb people to think and act differently from the 
customs which preceded them at any given time. 

Perhaps no one at this stage can fully assess the effects of industrial 
development on American life. Some have been good: the increased 
ability to produce and the improved level of living for all; the end- 
less demand for better-trained workers which should result in better- 
prepared citizens; and improved health and sanitation. Others have 
been bad: the ruthless exploitation of natural resources and, some- 
times, of human resources; the frequent bitter strife among indus- 
trial groups and benvecn capiwl and bbor; the never ending struggle 

6. Adolf A. Berle and Gardiner C. Means. The Modem Corporation and 
Prhate i^operty, p. 19. New York: Macmillan Co., 1934. 
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for power. Most developments have had mixed values-partly good 
and partly bad- 

The net effect has been to place increased responsibilitj’ on dti- 
zens for attempting to tinderstand the forces that are operating and 
for exercising wise judgment in helping to resolve issues which 
might otherwise tindermine our dcmocraiic way of life. 

THE INTI-trENCE OF TBASSPORTATtOS AND COALMUXICATION 

Probably nothing in American hlstot}* has had greater influence 
in altering the lives of people than the changing methods of trans- 
portation and commumcation. 

TOth the expanding frontier came the trek of new home-seekers 
on foot, by boat, sometimes with oxen or other team-drawn svagons. 
Later came railroads and rail transportadoo. WTiercas, in the early 
yean of this century, most people did nor own or use an auto- 
mobile; there were privately owned motor vehicles in 

use in the United States by 19:4 and more than 48,000,000 by 1950. 
The rapid increase in transporurion by air may prove to be even 
more signiflcanc. In i9}o, the number of passengers on airlines was 
0.7 of 1 per cent of those on Pullmans; by J950, it was more than 
70 per cent’ 

In the field of commumcadon, the growth In printed materials 
has been phenomenal To illuscratc developments of other phases, 
a few' facts may be of interest. 

In J930, there were io,jo2,ooo telephones in the United States; in 
1950, there were 43,004.000. Most of this increase occ ur r e d during 
the 1940-50 decade. 

Radio has had almost its endre growTh during the past three 
decades. On Januar)' i, 1921. there were in the United States only 
30 broadcasting stadons. During the period from 1942 to 1950, 2,092 
ne^v broadcasting stadons were established. This record snbstandally 
more than doubled the total number preceding i942.« In 1922, there 
were only 400,000 privately owned radio sets in use in the nation; 
by 1950. it is estimated there were 90,000,000 sets.* The nearly uni- 
'^ttsal acceptance of the radio as an essential pan of a household 

7. The Eeonomie Ahrwue, p, too. 

t, /Hi, p. ){4. 

9. /i»i, p. jp. 
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imy be noted by the fact that 88.6 per cent of all rural farm families 
and 95.5 per cent of urban families have sets.^® 

Television has now become one of the important mass media. 
The number of “television-set prodacdons” follo%ving World War H 
is significant. In 1946, 7,000 sets were produced; in 1950, the number 
was 7464.000.” 

These are but a few of the impomnt developments in trans- 
portation and communication that have operated in recent years 
to alter man’s relation to the rest of the world. Each of tliese has 
increased evcrj'one’s dependence upon others for new knowledge. 
Each medium has added new problems to those already needing 
solution. While these technological innovations have increased our- 
means of acquiring knowledge of people from both near and distant 
places, they have also brought these people’s problems, as well as 
their points of view, closer to us. 

Communication may be used to resolve differences and to facili- 
tate common understandings or to antagonize and divide hopelessly. 
It may be used to free the minds of men or to control them. What 
udll happen to our cit'ilization durir^ coming years svill be deter- 
mined, not by how much communication we have or the tech- 
nological improvements that arc made, but, in large measure, by 
whether we use these facilities to exploit mankind or to improve our 
understandings and human relations. 

DEVEU)PME.vrS IN SCIENCE AND Rf.SEARCU 

This is an era characterized by extensive invesrigation on the part 
of technically trained people who devote their abilities and ener- 
gies to pure and applied sdcncc. Utilization of the “scientific meth- 
od” of investigation is a modem innovation. The change in attitude 
by the masses toward the frontier thinker and toward investigation 
and exploration for new truth in the physical sciences came slowly, 
but the change has been made, and currently the scientist is held 
in high esteem and generally regarded as a benefactor to mankind. 
Probably no class of people, excepting governmental leaders, and 
perhaps eventually social sdendsts, is In a comparable position to 
influence the fare of the world. 

10. il-ij, p. 36J. 

11, /Wd, p. J58. 
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SOCUL AND CULTURAL CHANCES 

There is considerable concern about our failure to make as much 
progress in the social sciences and human relations as in the physical 
sciences and technology. Will Durant concluded some years ago 
that “the disorder of our souls is due to the rapidity of our de- 
velopment.”'’ 

From a nation of vast resources and limited wealth in Colonial 
days, we have become a nation with vast wealth and diminishing 
natural resources. From a people wth limited education, except 
among the leaders, we have become a nation most of whose citizens 
have high-school training and many of whom are college graduates. 
From a country with few printed materials of any sort, we have 
become a people with so many books, magazines, newspapers, radio 
and television programs, pictures, and other cultural materials that 
no one can keep in touch with more than a fraction of the develop- 
ments. 

Man no longer needs to devote all of his time to the matter of 
providing a living for himself and his farmly. Hours of work have 
been shortened from sixty or more per week to not more than 
forty in many occupations. The customary work week for millions 
consists of five days. In general, neither youth nor the aged att 
needed or used by industry. However, the rate of production and 
of compensation have been greatly increased, with the result that 
living standards for most of the population are higher than could 
have been envisioned a generation ago. 

It has often been said that wealth is a prelude to leisure and 
that leisure is necessary for culture. Perhaps that is the way things 
should work out, but culture, in a fundamental sense, seems often 
to follow haltingly and sometimes not at all. We have the leisure 
to develop the most enlightened of all societies. We have the 
mechanisms to build or to destroy a civilization. How will we use 
them? 

Our major problem seems to be one of basic understandings and 
values. What shall wc do wth our machines? With our skills? 
Will wc use them to harm or destroy our neighbors and eventually 

17. Will Dunnt. The Stoty of Pbaotophy, p. 577. Nw York- Sinion & 
5 lchuster. 1917. 
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ourselves— or to build a better and more enlightened civiUzarion? 

Our growth, our mechanical and sdentific progress, have brought 
us face to face with such issues as; How do we retain the abiding 
values of family life with our “new freedoms” for young and old? 
How do we properly balance the w'elfare of the individual against 
the welfare of society? How do we Uve peacefully in a world 
with many conflicting national interests? How do we use science 
for the benefit of manWnd? If we are to resolve basic issues such 
as these, we must have many more people equipped with the neces- 
sary knowledge and the abiliqr to weigh evidence and to generalize 
without being s\s'aycd by persona! interests and prejudices. We 
must have more people who can weigh and judge values in terms 
of human needs and welfare rather than in terms of material con- 
siderations alone. 

CHa.VC£S tv TUB ROtB OF COVBR-V.MEVT 

As indicated throughout this chapter, change and the effects 
of change are inter^voven. Our government has changed as the 
total complexity of the nation and as the needs of the people have 
changed, National and international problems resulting from tsvo 
world wars have greatly increased the functions of the federal gov- 
ernment and have modified the responsibiUties of state and local 
governments. 

At the beginning of the first World War, the costs of stare and 
local government were about seven-tenths of the total government 
bill. Tremendous changes in government came with the 1530-40 
depression decade until “in the fiscal year 1941, the last year of 
peace, approximately threc-fiftlis of all government spending was 
federal. ... In 1947 ^following the war], federal expenditures were 
75 per cent; state, 11.2; and local, 13.8”^* 

A. large proportion of the present cost of the federal government 
is the result of the new role this country has taken in international 
rebtions and of its defense program. 

Among the most important changes during recent years has been 
the c.Ttcnded paniciparion of this nation in the United Nations and 
in the North Atlantic Treaty Organoation. Such co-operative agree- 

18. .M. Slade Kendrick. Public Fmauee, p. jj. New York: Houghron AlilHIn 
Co, 1951. 
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mcnts result in changed conditions wluch bring new international 
responsibilities and new probJcms for government. These changes 
require insights and points of view which often develop slowly. 
Trygve lie has said, “Few constitutional documents m the history 
of the world have had greater agnificance for the'human race than 
the United Nations Charter.”** 

At the present time, the American people, and to a greater or lesser 
extent the people of other nations, ace facing a scries of dilemmas 
relating to the role of government in human affairs. They recognize 
the need for government but have not learned what safeguards must 
be established to assure that government will serve the people in- 
stead of regimenting them to serve the ends of those in control. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the question as to what is the role 
of national and of international government is still to be resolved 
and that its resolution will require better insights and vmderstand- 
ings than now generally exist 

Implications 0 / Social Change for Education 
The public schools constitute a fundamental and an integral aspect 
of American life. They are organized and controUed by the people 
of the respective states and local communities. In general, these peo- 
ple genuinely believe in and strongly support their public schools. 
But they expect much of educadon-perhaps at times even more than 
is reasonable. Tlus expectation presents a challenge and a dilemma. 

The people do not want the schoob to control America’s destiny 
but, rather, to assure a prombing future for the nation and its citi- 
zens. However, the program of the schools tends to lag behind the 
changes in society. As previously indicated, so many important 
changes occur so frequently that their implications for education 
may nor be realized or understood. Morcos-er, changes-even de- 
sirable changes— arc likely to dbtutb people and to make them 
resrive. Changes in the schools, which are so intimately related 
to the welfare of their children, may be even more dbturbing than 
many others. 

It b inherent in the American plan for education that lay citizens 
should not want to leave the tesponsibility for adjusting and im- 

I Iom 7 *1^' Charter." « Peac* on Earth, p. 7. New York: Hentuttge 
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proving the public schools entirely to educators. Although they 
may be complacent or inaroculatc at times, many citizens would 
like to help plan the adjustments in the schools. In our socie^, their 
help is needed. 

THE I.MPACr ON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

American education has, in general, represented an oiganizcd 
effort to meet what have been assumed to be the needs of the people. 
As change has occurred, new needs have emerged. It is not possible 
or desirable in this brief treatment either to trace the great changes 
that have already taken place in the public school program or to 
assess all of the implications of change in American life for the 
public schools. Instead, attention will be centered on a few of the 
more significant implications. 

Since even more important changes are likely to occur in the fu- 
ture than luve already taken place. It Is obvious that the schools 
should make a fonhright effort to prepare young people to cope 
intelligently tvith new situations and to work out satisfactory solu- 
tions. Although considerable progress has been made, we do not 
yet know how this purpose can best be accomplished. Basic to 
funher progress wll be better-trained teachers, more competent 
educational leadership, greater emphasb on tlie scientific approach 
to problems and on the abilit)' to judge in terms of fundamental 
values to society, and the dc\-elopment of an understanding on the 
part of people which will assure their intelligent co-operation. 

Because of the increasingly complex economy in which we live 
and the many factors and forces which are operating in the world 
today, it seems apparent that a better economic undersranding 
is necessary if serious difficulties arc to be avoided. There arc all 
sorts of ideas to be encountered under present conditions. If we 
are to build an economy of securi^ and plenQ' with equity and 
justice for all, how can we best proceed? Undoubtedly more em- 
phasis will be needed on the development of historical perspectives, 
on an understanding of technological foundations and interrebtion- 
ships, and on the education of the consumer. 

If our democracy is to function satisfactorily and if we are to 
live in peace and harmony with other nations in a rapidly shrink- 
ing soda! world, it is obvious that we need a better understanding 
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of human beings and of the organizations and institutions they ha%'e 
developed. ITie foundations for this understanding must be laid 
in the home and in the primary grades. In addition, provision must 
be made for better teaching and undersundmg of social problems, 
history and geography, languages, sociology and psychology, and 
community, national, and international rehtions. 

In the final analysis, what happens to a person, a commumty, a 
state, or a nation will depend, in large measure, on the moral con- 
cepts and value systems Aat prevail. No matter how much science a 
person Icnows or what technical sVUk are found among a people, 
there can be little assurance of a positive and constructive contribu- 
tion to civilization if the moral qualities arc unsound or the values 
are distorted. To teach mathematics or to develop shills in a material 
sense is much eatier than to help people leam how to become good 
citizens who act in terms of value; wWch are essential for a sound 


civilization. 

No great dvilizadon can be built on ruthless ezplolcation of 
human or natural resources. For conrinmng progress to be made, we 
must undentand, develop, and utilize our resources more con- 
smiciivcly than we do at present. This avill require an educational 
program which provides the necessary information, insights, and 
understandings for ail. Moreover, for human resources to be de- 
veloped and utilized effectively in our complex technology, more 
emphasis than at present will need to be placed on occupational 
information, understanding, guidance, and training. 

Provisions for the older adults are becoming more important as 
the ratio of tliis group to the total population increases.®® The na- 
tion is desQned to suffer a tremendous loss of human productivity 
and therewith to encounter serious social and economic problems, 
unless new cdocatianal programs arc planned that vvill meet these 
needs.®^ The job ahead is to “bring about a general citizen accept- 
ance of the actuality” of the creative ability of these people and 
to recognize the ‘Value of its potential”*® Moreover, vwth the 


by the Aging.” The Artruls, CdJOaX (Janmiy, 

Kaplan, Thycholopcal Aspects of Aging," The Armih, 
CQJOnX (Jinnify, 1951), 31-42. Tbe article contains a gooareriew of a ntun- 
ber of srodies. ® 

“Creatiw Acri^ties of Older People.” The Atttuls, 
CCLXXlX {January. 19513.91. 
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rapidit)' of change and the complexity of civilization, it becomes in- 
creasingly important that adults keep informed and have a sound 
basis for understanding developments in order to meet satisfactorily 
their responsibilities as citizens. 

As we meet needs such as these, odwrs will unquestionably arise, 
and other adjustments will have to be made. It seems apparent 
that if the people of this country arc to be prepared to make satis- 
factory progress in solving their cultural, social, and economic 
problems, more and better education for all will be necessary. 

A question of major importance is: How can the public schools 
best make the adjustments that will be required to meet the needs 
of our rapidly clianging society? Educators alone cannot bring 
about these adjustments because the schools belong to and are 
controlled by the people. Lay citizens alone cannot 'do the job 
because proposals muse be Implemented by school personncL Close 
co-operation between lay dtizens and educators in plannirjg im- 
provements will, therefore, be necessary if the schools are to be in 
position to meet the needs. 

arAJJGINC CONCEPTIONS OF TnB ADMlNISTnATION OF EDXJCATIOK 

It was not difficult for the people in the New England town 
meeting to solve the few problems of the schools of that time. 
Accompanying the comple.T growth of the nation tverc many and 
diverse demands upon the schools. The acceptance of the state’s 
obligation for education came slowly. In time, constitutions pro- 
vided for legislative action, and the state began a new role in edu- 
cation. Therewith came state boards of education, executive officers 
for state boards, state school staffs, and a large array of educational 
services. 

As society and the schools have changed, frequent changes 
in the methods of organizing, administering, and financing educa- 
tion have been necessary. Such conditions Iiave created many prob- 
lems for hw'making bodies and state and local administrative groups. 

Modifications in the pattern of organization have somewhat paral- 
leled other changes. Complete cornmunity control of our schools 
in the early inception of public education soon gave way to control 
by representative boards of education and “specialists" serving as 
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executive officers of these boards.” Many boards of education and 
superintendents were impressed with the cffidcncy of military 
organizations and with the management of “big business,” Eager 
to seek efficicnc)’ and to admit that the operation of schook is big 
business, school boards and superintendents often copied militarj' 
and business methods. 

Simultaneously there was emci^tng a body of educational litera- 
ture that regarded school people as "specialists.” This literature 
fostered the idea that the schools could be cfTectivcly managed only 
by people specially trained and operating in the framework of 
“line authority” by which all directives were to come from the 
executive of the hoard of education. The result was obvious. Schools 
have existed in the community but often not as a part of it. 

The complexity of the problems of present-day culture is such 
that a reversal of the trend of the past is taking place. Currently, 
educational leadcnhip is looking toward increased co-operation on 
the part of lay people for assistance in the solution of these prob- 
lems. The present-day school administrator, who is successful in 
a fundamental sense, cannot expect to be an "authority” by virtue 
of his position. He can no longer e.xpcct to determine xvhat the 
schools ate to do and to direct hts staff to sec that it is done. Instead, 
the school adnunistrator of today should be recognized as the leader 
in commuruty affrirs, not because of hb position but because of hb 
abilitj’ to facilitate communiij' co-operation and to lead in planning 
an educational program that will meet community needs. 

Co-operation, an Important Characteristic 
of American Ufe 

Although committed to a competitive economy, the American 
people have marshaled their united strength in times of erbes, such 
as war, and have at many other times displayed a specbl aptitude 
for co-operation. The development of the military and industrial 
power of the nation during the last b one of the impressive feats 
of hbtory. Thb was ^ccomplbhcd only as a result of strikingly 
effective co-opeiatioti between government, nulitaty groups, man- 
agement of industry, and labor. 

ij. "^e^ore L. Reller, “The Historical Dereloptnenc of Sdtool Adfiuni*- 
moon, chap, i, m EducftiojuS Frogmen and Senool Admimstration. New 
Haven, uonnecocat: Yale Uoaveraty Press, igjS. 
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The strength of this union of effort is directly rehted to the 
worthiness of the “cause” which cements the people together in a 
“frcedom-of-choice” nation. HoAvcver, there are numerous instances 
wherein segments of the population and a majorit)' of the people in 
many communities have chosen to co-operate for a common pur- 
pose. 

Community life in America comprises many groups. Each of 
these groups is sustained by the common interest of its members. 
Most persons in tlie communi^' may be affiliated with one of these 
groups, but many “belong” to several groups and therewith have 
experiences in sharing and cvcJianging opinion on a voluntarj' basis. 
Organizations that may appear to be widely separated in their 
objectives likewise may co-operate as organized groups w'ith benefit 
to all. Co-operative efforts by organizations representing industrj’, 
management, and labor have shown many encouraging results. 

Labor and management are attempting to establish better chan- 
nels of communication chat will help workers ro understand the 
economic aspects of industry and help officiab of industr>' to leam 
mote about the problems of labor. The National Association of 
Manufacturers has exerted special effort to aid local organizations 
in establishing “co-operative” and “two-way communication” pro- 
grams Involving the Association’s membenhip and has devised pro- 
grams that tend to improve the quality of co-operation among 
the participating groups. 

Several factors have contributed to the phenomenal development 
of American industrj’ during recent yean. Not the least of these 
is the increasing trend of “democratic operation” wherein manage- 
ment and employees work toward a commonly approved goal. The 
willingness to exploit men, women, and children for the purpose 
of increasing productivity is becoming a thing of the past. The 
needs and aspirations of employees are increasingly regarded as of 
paramount importance by management. The “competitive” pattern 
of economy common to this nation is more and more coming to 
regard human welfare as of major concern. 

. Production records indicate that it pays dlridends to invite em- 
ployees to be a part of management Sick-leave benefits and un- 
employment and other insurance advantages arc found by industry 
to enhance profits. Ordway Trad’s comment on this trend totvard 
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increasing co-operation in industry is 3 pertinent one with respect 
to the educational implications of this movement: 

The test of worth is whether they are helping workers as individuals 
and groups to have educational experiences which through their own 
voluntarj”^ and responsible parridpation in handling diverse affairs be- 
come occasions of learning and growth in individual sclf-rcspccr and 
civic competence. The benefits fundamentally desired arc those of 
enriched and 

Business and industrial groups sponsor co-operative programs with 
apparent good results and frequently extend their efforts to co- 
operate with other community groups, including those in educa- 
doiL Occasionally the motives have been shortsighted and selfish, 
but increasingly there has been a genera! interesr in developing a 
more satisfactory educational program through the public schools. 

Professional people have recognized a need for co-operation with 
other interrelated groups. As the professions have grotvn, they have 
tended to become more technical and more highly specialized. Each 
has devised its own “language” and achievement techniques but has 
found handicaps because of the gulf that separates it from other 
groups of spedalists. A reversal of this procedure currently exists 
on the part of some groups where an attempt is being made to find 
common ground and common terminology for working with others. 

During recent years there has been much co-operative effort in 
research throughout the nation. Perhaps most spectacular is the re- 
search sponsored by the federal government that pertains parricu- 
larly to the war-preparedness program.*® 

All of the technological aspects of war have been developed as 
a result of co-operative research. The progress made in medicine 
during the last dozen years is another striking example of teams co- 
operating in research. Moreover, these researchers co-operate with 
the practitioner in medidne. 

Co-operative research, too, is responsible for much of the progress 
in the industrial world. Industry sponsors about the same number of 


Ordway Tead, The An of AdwimmaAon, p. J7. New York; AIcGtaW- 
riill book vJOn J9JI. 

»5. Scientific Almfclj, September, 1950, is devoted entirdy to the progtess 
radc by science (“pie Ak of Scjeucr. 1900-1950") daring last years 
and deariy shows the interdependence of scientific researchers. 
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researchers as the government and universides combined.*® Referring 
to the dependence of one specialist upon another in technological 
pursuits, one industrialist has recently said, “To build a modem 
clicmical plant, for example, requires the services of more than one 
hundred kmds of engineers. To operate it requires an even more 
bewildering array of special talents.”** 

It is a significant fact that all areas of scientific invesdgadon ap- 
pear to have this characteristic of interdependence as a condition 
of progress. It seems quite clear that most Americans have been 
learning to live and work* and express themselves in groups and have 
come to recognize the values of such co-operative action. 

Need for Citizejt Co-operation in Education 

The increasing complexity of today’s world, the uncertainty of 
the future, and the resultant demand for increased services of the 
schools impel those who are legally responsible for directing educa- 
tion to seek an enlarged social setting for the solution of the issues 
with which they arc confronted. Actually, there seems to be no 
choice. Either more people will be allied with the public schools, 
giving informauon and help, or the schools are destined to be 
restricted in their services toward improving community, state, and 
national life. 

The generally nonpartisan administration of public education, 
the fact that the schools belong to all of the people, their freedom 
from competition with any other simibr agency— all tend to create 
an attitude of indifference on the part of citizens. 

In certain instances, it is likely that the very need that requires 
improved co-operation may generate problems which handicap the 
process. For example, in centers with rapid population increases, 
education problems tend to multiply. However, newcomers in the 
community may hesitate to participate in plans affecting the school 
program, or the older residents may be reluctant to have their new 
neighbors take part in community- activities of this kind. Special 
steps will need to be taken to overcome such difficulties. 

s6. M. H. Tiytten, “Scientist,” Amtnesn, CLXXXV ^ScpWTV&ts. 

i9ji>, 7j. 

17, Crawford H. Greenewalt, President, ^ L du Pont de Nemo^ i Co., 
before Annual Meeting of National Setairigr Industrial Association, New 
York Qty, October 1, iwi. 
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In practically every commonitj', theiE are some individuals and 
some groups anxious to ally their "interests" with education. Un- 
fortunately some of these may have selfish motives. Vested interests 
or pressure groups of many lands sometimes look toward the schools 
as a means of attaimng the ends thej' seek because the schools so 
deeply penetrate the homes of almost all the people. However, 
there are many others who are genuinely concerned about educa- 
tion and arc eager to help m everj' way possible. 

The cducarional job of the near future, with inflated dollars, 
inadequate school plants, and a tremendous increase in school popu- 
lation, is such that more people must help evaloare and improve the 
school programs if adequate support is to be assured. Schools exist 
for cverj* communin’ and the people regard them as an important 
part of the American ivay of life. 

The public schools began by common consent; the)' have de- 
veloped to their present states by virtue of a willingness of the 
people to contribute both moral and finanda) support to the realiza- 
tion of their aims. State legislative bodies, acting as representatives 
of the people, modify the legal starts of the schools at the will of 
the voters. Local boards of education provide the policies that 
govern the schools. Daily, the nearly thirty million children who 
go from home to school and from school to home represent the 
largest number of people that can be found in any ctMJperative 
enrerprise within the country. In fact, the public schoob cannot 
cdst without the condnoing coK>per3iion and support of the public. 

M(Kt people believe that the hope of democracy depends upon 
the universal support given the public schools and upon the support 
these schoob give to the people. People in democratic countries 
must condnuously look to education as a social instrument to serve 
the will and 'U’ishes of the people. Science and technology, important 
as they are, are not the only products of education. TTte survival 
of democracy depends upon the way educarion as a social instru- 
ment may be used. 

The pattern of local commuiuty organization of education mates 
the school available and adaptable to all the people. The purpose 
of education is to improve democratic cidzenship by using the 
school as one of the primary agencies of such dtizenship. Thb 
goal can well be attained bccanre of the uruque characteristics of 
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the American schools. Education thtis may be used both to evaluate 
democracy at any given time and to point the way democracy 
should move. As Newton Edwards has said: 

Education should be neither a hostage to the past nor an instrument 
restrained within the confines of the pKsent; it also has Its obligations to 
the future. In any dynamic avHizadon, education has an important role 
to pby in the process of social transition,** 

Neither educators nor lay citizens can foresee clearly all the 
problems the future will bring. However, it is certain that public 
school education must be changed— and improved— as change occurs 
in our society. It seems evident that the best way to assure that 
tlie schools may contribute to community improvement is through 
a program of continuous and constructive cidzen co-operation for 
better schools. 

j8. Newton Edwards, “Edueatioft as a Social Instrument," Sehoot Revlev, 
LIX (October, i9;0. 
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We Have Been Learning Hoav To Co-operate 

THEODORE E. RELEER 


A Century of Experience in Co-operation 
OoEcn participation in state and local efforts to promote progreM 
in education is as old as the sj'stem of public education in this 
conntiy. It was found in some measure in the steps which led to 
the establishment of that system and has continued throughout the 
grotvth of educational service in our society. Co-operation has, of 
course, varied widely in its meanings and applications and m »ts 
quality and vigor. In some instances it would be difficult to de- 
temune what was a result of public interest and what was pro- 
fessional action or the point at which co-operative procedures w’erc 
consciously introduced. 

In the first half of the nineteenth century, when tremendous ef- 
fort was devoted to the promotion of free public schools, a major 
portion of tlus effort and action was borne by laymen. This was at 
least in part the result of the fact that the professional group had 
scarcely come into being as a consaously existing group. Mann and 
Barnard, for example, were in a genuine sense laymen, not having 
been drawn from the profession of education. Their early work in 
public education svas performed in state legislatures and was dearly 
the work of laymen. Hosvever, the vigorous manner in which they 
continued to promote the advancement of public education and the 
years of service which they devoted to it place them high in the 
ranks of professional educators. 

Co-operation, in the currently accepted meaning, has been at- 
tained rather late in many of the areas of action treated here. The 
establishment of a system of public education in America, which 
occurred in the early part of the nineteenth century, was the result 
of “co-operative action” (though not consciously seen as such) on 
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the part of many individuals and groups of “different habits, notions, 
philosophies, prejudices, and religious persuasions.”^ Educational 
advancements since that time have similarly resulted from the con- 
tributions of varied groups. 

Major attention, in this chapter, is given to some of the significant 
experiences of our society over the years in developing a system 
of public education. TJtc specific instances described represent only 
selected phases of co-operation for the improvement of the schools. 
At any period, numerous other examples of co-operation could be 
cited. Many other organizations liavc co-operated srith the schools 
and school personnel and could properly have been treated here. 
Among them are service clubs, veterans’ organizations, farm groups, 
chambers of commerce, A\-omen’s organizations such as the American 
Association of Univenity Women and women’s clubs, the press, 
and improvement associations. Pages would be needed to list the 
organizations in any one which have education committees or 
which have at one time or another worked together svith other 
citizens to establish better schools. 

Tlie following illustrations have been chosen with a view to in- 
dicating the varict)’ of co-operative endeavors carried on by dtizens 
of the communit)' or the stare, supplying some evidence regarding 
the span of years during which such co-operation has been de- 
veloping, describing the media tlurough which co-operative activities 
have functioned, and pnsenungan overview o[ the manner in which 
'Sve have been learning how to co-operate.” 

Co-operation of School Tktstees and Educators 

In New England, education was first administered through the 
town meeting. M'hcn to-wm meetings found it difficult or impossible 
to exercise general supendsion of schools or to take effective action 
in regard to specific matters such as selection of teachers or ap- 
praisal of results, provision xs'as made for school committees 
(trustees). In the period when many educational problems were 
directly discussed and acted upon by the town meeting, the teachers 
met with other dtizens of the community to discuss the problems 
of the school 

I. Newton Edwards and Hemun G. Richey, The School in the American 
Social Order, p. 3j8. Boston. Alassachasnis: Houghton Mifflin Co, 1^7- 
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LEABKI?\G TO CO-OPERATE 


CO-OPERATIOS On-OLVINO EARLY M.\RDS OT EDVCATTOS 
As the problems which were involved in providing educarfotial 
services became more complex, education committees or boards of 
cducadon came to be organized generally. As the size of the com- 
munit)' increased, there was a marVed tendency to increase the num- 
ber of members of such hoards and to assign to different members 
special respon^ilities for particular plvues of the educational pro- 
gram. In some large dries, boards of education numbered four or 
five hundred members. These members represented the van<^ 
geographic subdirisions of the dt)-, Thej’ continued, in many in- 
stances, to have some direct responsibifii)' for administering schools 
in their respective areas and at the same time served as members of 
the large body which determined general educational polides for 
the dty as a whole. Large boards kept many persons informed about 
and paxtidpating in edneadona! matters. On the other hand, they 
proved to be unwieldy, encouraged board members to represent 
the needs of sections rather than the whole community, and 
suited in dliea administndon by board members. 

Many continuing and temporary committees were created by 
early boards of education to study educational problems and to 
exercise administrative responsibiU^ for adopted procedures. The 
board of education of Chicago, for example, had more than seventy 
committees in the later part of the nineteenth century. There was 
a committee on each school subject which was being taught and 
for each one being considered as a possible new subject. Other 
committees dealt with problems pertaining to supplies, equipment, 
housing, attendance, tardiness, finanaal problems, and teachers. 

%Vhen the difficolties inherent in standing committees began to 
show up, and when the responsibility for the conduct of schools 
became so burdensome that it was no longer possible for boards of 
education to exercise admlmstrative responsibUides, a breakdown of 
the sj'stem threatened. Then slowly there emerged a movement to 
provide for the employment of men to serve as administrative 
officers. In many instances, however, board members were reluctant 
to surrender their prerogatives. Thus, in the dry of Washington, the 
first superintendent of schools in his early years of service spent 
much of his time visiting the dassrooms of the dty. At the same 
time some members of the board of education devoted an equal 
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amount of time to visitation and reported even a greater number of 
visits made. The annual report of tJ^ ciy for 1 875-76, for example, 
states that one member of the board of trustees had visited 3,340 
classrooms, while the superintendent made 1,332 visits.^ 

ADMINtSTRATORS, BOARD MEMBERS, A1«D THEIR RESPONSIBILITIES 

As the men who entered the field of educational administration 
became better prepared, boards of education gradually delegated 
the leadership and administrative responsibilities to the superin- 
tendent of schools and other administrative officers. After many 
years of trial and error, boards gradually came to see their respon- 
sibilities as those of establishing basic pob’c)' and of appraising the 
work of tiie schools. 

Difficulr tasks confronted school administrators and board of 
education members during the last half of the nineteenth century 
and the early years of the twentieth. In tltis period the holding 
power of the schools increased greatly, the curriculum expanded 
rapidly, the high school moved toward its modem form, kinder- 
gartens appeared, attendance at school became general, netv con- 
cepts of adequate education were promulgated, and adequate facili- 
ties emerged. Yet, despite the enormity of the problems, school ad- 
ministration advanced notably beyond the inefficiency and the petty 
political manipubtion and patronage wluch had commonly existed 
under unwieldly board of cducarion organizanons. 

This improvement of administrative practice, effected at tlie very 
time when major advances in educational services were being 
achieved, was the result of co-operation between boards of educa- 
tion and school administrators, llie occasional, publicized conflicts 
between the board of education and the administration suggest how 
imporunt it is that there be co-operation. When the number of 
administrative units is considered and the changes which have been 
effected in public education are noted, it becomes evident that, 
with some notable exceptions, there has been excellent co-operation. 
The unique character of the local control arrangements in the 
United States and the extent to which they require co-operation 
have been too little recognized. 

*. Tlieodore L. Reller, The Dtvelopmetn 0/ the City SuperiTitenJeney of 
SehooU in the United Statet, p. 198. Plubddphta: The Author, tgjj. 
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Co-operation of Legislators and Other Public 
Officials taith Educators 

Many men jn pobllc life were giving serious thought to the prob- 
lem of providing for adequate public education even before edu- 
cators were recognized as a professional group. Many leaders m 
early American society, such as Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Uuslr, 
Robert Coram, Noah Webster, and DuPont de Nemours, publislicd 
essays setting forth in some detail tlicir conceptions of the manner 
in which a system of public education should be developed. 

In the early 1830’s governors of many states, jn their messages to 
the legislatures, urged consideration of the need for common school 
education. In their view, education w-as to be regarded as a challeng- 
ing social problem, one which would have a large part in determin- 
ing the future of the nation. Yet, when legisbmrcs took action 
providing for the development of the public school enterprise, they 
were not alwaj’s supported by those who were engaged in teaching. 
Horace Mann, for example, encountered the most vigorous opposi" 
rion from Boston teachers to his plans for the advancement of 
public education in Massachusetts. The teachers regarded the plans 
as an attack upon them and their work. While this tj-pe of conflict 
between educators and members of the legblatures was not com- 
mon, it is perhaps true that the development in public education in 
the Erst half of the last century was largely inspired by laymen 
rather than by those in the profession. 

In the more than a century which has passed since the vitallzarion 
of pubhc education in the early nineteenth century, legislators and 
educators have made progress in learning to work together. In 
recent years, some le^Iators have felt that teachers’ associations 
have played too large a role in legislation pertaining to education. 
On the other hand, it nny be argued that some citizen groups have 
not uken enough interest in such legislation. Despite these occa- 
sional conflicts, it is fair to say that, by and large, there has been 
relatively close and constructive co-operation between leaders in 
education and members of state l^islatures. 

Legislative interim committees on education have been rather 
wdely employed in some states in recent years. In some instances, 
they have ^ded dozen co-opeiatitwi in the field of education; in 
other situations they have been a serious threat to it. 
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In many states, at almost any period within the last century, cer- 
tain members of legislatures can be pointed out as men who have 
devoted tremendous energy both to *e study of educational prob- 
lems and to the promotion of appropriate educational legislation. 
From time to time one or tavo such leaders in state affairs have come 
to know the needs and problems of education almost as well as the 
most outstanding educators themselves and have been able to sec 
these problems in relation to the many others which confront the 
state. To such men must go much of the credit for the development 
of public education in our sodety- 

Co-operation of Voluntary Public Education Associations 

Prior to the establislimcnt of systems of public education there 
were associations supporting pauper or charity schoob in many 
of oor cities. When the undesirable features of these arrangements 
became increasingly apparent, reforms were frequently promoted 
by associations which were set up to achieve free public education. 
Such organizations as the Pennsylvania Sodeej’ for the Promotion 
of Public Schoob and the American Institute of Instruction did 
much to spread the free school idea and to secure needed educational 
reforms. In addition to the many associations found in tlie various 
cities and states, tlic lyceum movement made a significant contribu- 
tion to public education. 

Tire American Lyceum, the most widely known of these organi- 
zations, \vas established in 1819. It was organized “for the improve- 
ment of its members in useful knowledge, and the advancement of 
popular education, by introducing uniformity and improvements 
in common schools, by becoming auxiliary to a board of education.”^ 
Very rapidly after the establishment of the lyceum, branches were 
formed in nearly every state. Within six years it was reported tliat 
there were more than nine hundred such instimdons in the mtion. 
Although many of these groups were small, a membership of two 
or three hundred was not uncommon. During the first decade of 
their existence, the lyccums devoted a large amount of energy to 
\ht advancemtnt of public education- 

Voluntary public education associations probably reached their 
peak in the period when thb young nation was struggling to de- 

1. rdwjrds and Richey, op. at., p. 335. 
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tcrmine the basic educational polides through which it hoped to 
prepare youth to function effectively as adult dtizens. However, 
throughout our history they have risen and declined, depending 
upon the status of public education and the leadership which ap- 
peared among public spirited drizem. In some instances, such an 
assoebtion operated on a state-wide basis, as did the Pubh’c Educa- 
tion Assoebtion of Pennsylvania, which for more than half a centur)' 
nurtured public education in that state and sponsored legblation 
for the protection of children and youth. 

TKE PUBLIC EDUCATION ASSOCIATION' OP NTIV YORK 
Among voluntar)’ assodations in recent years the Public Educa- 
tion Assoebtion of New York has been outstanding. This associa- 
tion, established in 1895, grew our of a good government club 
organized to battle offidal corruption that seemed to be found 
in evwj' facet of the dry’s life. 

The charter of the ^blic Education Assoebtion of Netv York 
ti-as granted in 1899. The general objectives of the assoebtion are 
to study the problems of public education, to investigate the condi- 
tions of the common and corporate schools, to stimubte public 
interest in the schools, and to propose from time to rime such 
chaise in their organization, management, or educational methods 
as may seem desirable or necessarj'.^ 

The progress of public education in New York Gty during the 
last fifty years b inextricably bound up with the history of the 
Pubhc Education Assoebtion. Thb assoebtion organized the first 
school-parent group in the out of which grew the Umted 
Parents’ Assodanon, with a present membership of approrimatcly 
two hundred thousand. It introduced sodal work into the schools 
through the visiting-teacher progiam-a program bter adopted by 
other sdiool sj’stetns in the country. It sponsored the first recreation 
program in the dty schools and the first school Itmch program for 
undernourished cluldren. For fifteen years it sponsored classes in 
the public schools designed to demonstrate modem methods of 
edccatioQ. It sponsored the all-day neighborhood school experi- 
ment. All of these projects or outgrowths of them were eventually 

4. Information supplied by Ejcecudve Se c retary of the Association b letter 
of March 14, 1951. 
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schoolb. Tlie members view the Commission as a modem lyceuni. 
promoriflg greater recognition of the importance of public educa- 
tion. 

The Commission is nadomi, not in the sense of scelang national 
solutions to the problems confronting public education, but rather 
in its belief that the need for increased interest in education is 
nation-n-ide and in its confidence ihar the Commission can stimulate 
indh-iduals, communities, and states throughout the nation to place 
createt emphasis on the study of educational problems. As a result 
of its efforts, ddzens committees have been organized in many com- 
munities. The Commission has urged committees to work "sitb 
superintendents of schools and other educational authorities. It con- 
siders co-operation on the pan of all citizens imperative if sound 
solutions to difficult problems arc to be found. 

Cith^ Co-optrjthn in the Sn/dy of 
School Policier 

The beginning of modem methods of appraisal of school sj'stems 
u found in various reports on education in European countries dur- 
ing the first half of the nineteenth century, ^\hile these reports 
cannot be classed as survey’s in the modem sense, thet* made a con- 
tribution in this country by stimulating the study of appraisal prob- 
lems. Cousin’s report to the French government on public educa- 
tion in Prussia and other Gciman states was published in 1832 
and translated into English in 1834. It was a rather complete ac- 
count of European school ^■sterns and became as'aQable at the dme 
when Americans were struggling to organize stare school s\’stems 
and to effect improvements in their schools. Until this time, while 
education was regarded as legally a rcsponrfbilin* of the state, the 
states had done little more than pass a fr\v Uxi-s. Some comrmnuries 
had taken important steps, and some private groups had provided 
educational programs, but the idea of state action in the field was 
not accepted. 

As a result of Couan’s report, Stowe was cotninissioncd by the 
tegislature of Ohio in 1836 to make a studv of European school 
systems.* He submitted Ws report in 1837, Shortly after this, Bache 

5. Edwards and Richey, op. cit^ p. 341. 
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was sent by the trustees of Girard College to Europe on a similar 
project. Barnard follouxd, as did Mann and a number of other out- 
standing educators of the period. These studies of foreign school 
sj’stems tended to highlight the inadequacies of the sj’stems of 
education in the American states. 

In the half-centur)' which followed there was little that might 
be called an organized sun-cy or study of schools. However, the 
reports of boards of education and of dty superintendents of schools 
increasingly described in detail tlic conditions they found in their 
own cities and included reports of their visits to other cities. 
It was rather common practice in the 1870’s and iSSo’s for mem- 
bers of city boards of education to accompany the superintendent 
on his visits to other school s)’stcms when a particular problem 
confronted them. Although many appraisals were made, their re- 
sults were not alwaj-s recorded in useful form. 

Especially in the last decades of the nineteenth century and the 
Hrsc decade or two of the twentieth century, the annual reports 
of some of the outstanding cic)' superintendents of schools were 
excellent ana1}'$es of educational conditions, problems, and issues. 
Many of these annua! reports are remarkable in the objectivity they 
show on the pare of the administration in anal^-zing the conditions 
in their school systems. They are equally impressive in the excel- 
lence of the recommendations made. In some instances, they proved 
highly dbtutWng to members of boards of education who were per- 
petuating incfBcient practices of an earlier day. 

THE SCHOOL SURVXY MO\T.MENT 

Types of School Surveys. The modem school survey movement 
began shortly after 1900. In the period from 1910 to 1918, a num- 
ber of stm'cys were carried on by such educational leaders as 
Cubberlej', Bobbitt, Moore, Judd, Elliott, and Straycr. The sur- 
veys conducted in this period and a dbcussion of procedures for 
conducting surveys were treated in Part 11 of the Thirteenth Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education. In the 
discussion of questions pertaining to how and by whom a survey 
can best be made, this yearbook makes the following pronounce- 
ments: 
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Knowledge to the sitaration point can come only by actoal patdapa- 
tjon in the work Ip. jo]. 

The self-survey under competent outside expert dire«ion gradually 
forces itself upon one as opposed to the survey by outside experts be* 
cause of the smaller financial cost, because of the avoidance of interna 
community crupdons stimulated by radical conclusions deduced from 
statistics unsjmpaihetically gathered and interpreted, because, further, o 
the wholesome educational and stimulating effect of such a scU-examina- 
tion upon the whole teaching and supervisory corps of a school x)'stcm, 
and because, finally, such a work is the logical job of those already em* 
ployed to determine and carry out the policies of the school syireni 
Ipp. aj-ail.® 

The comparison rnade in the Thirtccnih Yearbook between the 
self-survey and the sun'cy' done by the outside expert b significant. 
The report tends to favor the self-survey with outside expert as- 
sistance used only as needed. The scU-survey b contrasted with the 
outside survey largely in terms of participation by professionab 
within the system and without. No consideration appears to have 
been given at that rime to the problem of dtken co-operation in 
planning and carrying through the survey. WTien the advantages 
of partidpation are discussed, it b with the Idea that members of 
the adnunistiative staff should partidpatc rather than that other 
dozens should be fundamentally involved. Also, rebtivcly little is 
said about the contribuoon of members of the teaching staff. 

Despite these limitations, this analysb of the self-survey and of 
the desirability of parodparion could very well be accepted today, 
provided a broader concept of the self-survcj’ b kept in mind. Ir 
would empharize considerably more partidpation bv parents and 
other dozens and by school personnel The arguments so cogently 
advanced for self..stndy on the part of educators could be applied 
vvith equal force to the drizens of a community. How, except 
through “actual partidpation in the work," can they achieve the 
essential “saturation” wWch, accordii^ to the yearbook, “will re- 
sult in desirable and continued development of the edocational sys- 
tem"? 


<5. PUns for Orgarozmg School Svrv^t ciffc a Stenmury of Typical School 
‘ YeaibooV of the National Soejm- lor the Stn^V 

of Edocaaon, Part IL Chicago; UiuTen^ of Chicago Presi, 1914. 
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sional Staff of the schools and other citizens of the community to 
participtc in considerably larger numbers and in more fundamental 
svays than in the older types of sorvcy. 

Despite the best publidty methods, the outside-expert type of 
survey has usually failed to utilize the energy of many of the local 
people in a productive manner. In recent surveys, however, much 
thought has been given to finding ways through which citizens and 
staff members could participate in the identification and clarification 
of the problems and issues to be studied, in the preparation of forms 
to be used to collect data, in the procedures to be employed in the 
actual collection and analj'sls of data, and in the formulation of the 
conclusions and recommendations growing out of the study- Pasa- 
dena, California, and Garden Qty, Ncn' York, aff^ord interesting 
examples of such studies in local school s)-stcms. On the state level. 
Florida and Missouri proridc notable tUustrations. In these studies 
the conclusions and recommendations were largely arrived at by 
representative dozens groups taking part in the surve)’. 

Co-operation in Vocational and Adult Education 
Any historical sketch of citizen co-operation for better schools 
should especially cite vocational and adult education as areas in 
which we hare had valuable experiences meriting wider application. 
In the vocational-education movement of the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century and the early part of the twenties, representa- 
tives of different social and economic groups played a very impor- 
tant role. This can be readily undeist*^ since industrialists in this 
period were quite concerned about the possible loss to industry of 
many youth who dropped out of school and of others who com- 
pleted certain nonvocational programs, 

THE MODERN VtXHTJONAL-EDOCATION MOVEMENT 
The period around 1905— 6 b frequently indicated as the beginning 
of the modem vocational-education movement. While there had 
been commissions studyii^ the problem previously, these years seem 
to mark a period svhen there was especially widespread interesc and 
when a number of rather different activities w^re undertaken. For 
e.vample, during this period a commission was appointed by Gov- 
emor Douglas of Ma^chusetts to consider nesv educational efforts 
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to prepare people for responsibility in industry through the study 
of education of a similar type proWded by other states, by the 
United States government, and by foreign countries.* 

As a result of this investigation, the Massachusetts legislature in 
1 90S authorized provisions for industrial education as a part of the 
cducaton program of the state. In the same year, the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Education was established. 
TIic fine meeting of this association was attended by many nation- 
ally known industrialists as well as by educators. This society played 
an important part in securing the passage of the Smith-Hughes Act. 
It later changed its name to the National Society for Vocadonal 
Education. 

In 1908 the president of the American Federation of Labor ap- 
pointed a committee to investigate the methods of industrial edu- 
cation in this country and abroad and to submit findings, conclu- 
sions, and recommendations at the next annual meeting, The com- 
mittee studied the apprenticeship sj’stem, the co-operarivc industrial- 
education plan, and educational plans 0/ private companies and pri- 
vate schools. It recommended a unification of the efiorts of all 
groups In order to achieve a more adequate program of industrial 
education. Finally, It drafted a bill which was introduced in the 
United States Senate in 1910. This bill was the direct forerunner of 
the Smith-Hughes Act. 

ADVISOnY COMMnrtES IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Rather early in the history of vocational education the values of 
vocational advisory committees were recognized. Tliese committees 
were favored as ways of developing programs based on the real 
needs of the community and as an important w-ay of establishing 
desirable communication betsveen the sdiools and the people. Tlie 
establishment of these committees grew from an awareness of the 
fact that labor unions and manufacturers might become either for- 
midable opponents or important alUes in carrying forAvard the edu- 
cational program. Since both of these groups, as well as the schools, 
arc interested in the competence of xvorken, the advisory committee 

8. Melvin Lewis Bariow, “A Hstoiy of Tnde and Indastrial Education in 
California,” np. ao-77. Unpublished Dooort dissertation, Univenity of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles, 1949. 
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appeared to be a valuable aid in carrjdog forward a program co- 
operatively. These committees have also served an important pur- 
pose in helping to keep the training program in line with current 
practice in industry. 

Recognition of the value of advkory committees in vocational 
education is also exemplified in school legislation. For example, the 
Indiana vocational-education law of 1913 authorized trustees and 
boards of education to appoint advisory committees for vocational 
programs. The law made it the duty of the advisory committee “to 
counsel with and advise the board and other school officials having 
the management and supervision of such schools or departments. 
The significance of such procedures has also been recognized m 
federal laws pertaining to vocational education. 

The Vocational Division of the United States Office of Education 
has long encouraged the use of advisory committees, especially “i 
the field of industrial education, at the local level. Thus, advisory 
committees, which in a sense recognize special interest groups, have 
been widely employed. While only a few states require such com- 
mittees, well over half now recommend their appointment. They 
have come to be generally regarded as essential parts of vocational- 
education programs. On the basis of this experience, it has been 
easier to understand how other citizens advisory committees might 
serve a somewhat similar purpose in relation to other aspects of 
public education. 

OPPORTUNITIES POR CO-OPERATION IN ADULT EOUCATION 

The field of adult education has provided still different types of 
experiences in citizen co-operation. It should be emphasized that 
adult education is much broader than the adult-education program 
commonly found in public school systems. Some agency, perhaps 
the public school system, should, therefore, take responsibility for 
identifying and co-ordbatii^ the various adult-education activities 
in a commuruty. While the pubUc schools have taken leadership in 
this matter, they have frequently felt the need for an advisory coun- 
cil representing the various interested individuals and groups. For 

9. American Vocarional Assodation, Inc., Committee on Research and Publi- 
cations. Vocmional Adi-hory Cemnmeet, p. 4. Washtneton- The Associarion. 
1950. ^ 
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this reason, a considerable number of communities have developed an 
adult'Cducation council. These councils have served, as have also 
the public school adult-education programs themselves, as instru- 
ments for citizen co-operation. 

There has also been more of a tendency in the field of adult educa- 
tion than in most other areas for students to participate in the 
evaluation of the program and in the determination of the course 
offerings. Furthermore, because of the variety of the offerings, it 
has been possible in many instances for dtizens with a particular 
ftjicnc and background of experience to parddpate in the instruc- 
tional activities. Thus, the adult-education program, both through 
its administrative organization and through its actual operation, has 
been a valuable laboratory for citizen participation in school affairs. 

The experiences in the field of vocational and adult education 
should not be regarded as unique. Similar developments can be 
found in the fine arts in some school systems and in such areas as 
health and phj'sical education. Hou-ever, vocational and adult ed- 
ucation do represent the most widely found examples of this par- 
ticular type of co-operation and, therefore, are offered here as a 
part of the background in light of which plans for more effective 
co-operative programs can be detxioped. 

Parent-Teacher Co-operation 

Patent co-operation for better schools is of a somewhat different 
type from tliat found in the other areas considered. Co-operative 
practices of educators in their dealings with the board of education, 
legbbturcs, and voluntary education associations are designed to 
facilitate the development of an improved educational service. This 
is abo a major purpose of the prcnt-teacher association, but of 
equal importance b parcnt-teachcr co-operation in the education of 
individual children- Here we are confronted with the face that the 
responsibilities of tiic home and the school in connection with the 
education of children and youth arc so closely related that the 
role of each can be most effectively dbcliarged if they work to- 
gether. In tfus case the improvement of the home through parent 
education may be more important than the improvement of the 
school. 

Informal parent-teacher co-operation of some type has probably 
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existed since the establishment of schools. In the small school and 
rural community of our nation a century ago there was little need 
for a formal arrangement to facilitate this co-operation. The teacher 
was usually seen as a member of the community and not as one 
of many members of a professional group. In industrial cities, on 
the other hand, improved transportation, more stratification of the 
societ)', the professionalization of the teacher, and new educational 
services have created the need for a more formal organization to 
facilitate parent-teacher co-operation. 

mothers’ clubs— an expression op a need 
This need for fuller patent-teacher co-operation apparently ex- 
pressed itself in a number of cities at approximately the same time. 
At least a number of schools and school systems reported parent- 
teacher organizations in the last decade of the nineteenth century. 
They were actively encouraged by some school principals and 
superintendents. A somewhat typical experience is that of Detroit. 
There, a principal, Harriet Marsh, o^anized the Hancock (School) 
Mothers’ Club in 1894. Principal Marsh described the first meeting 
as follows: 

The principal of the Hancock School issued mimeographed copies of 
an Invitation requesting parents to meet a certain Thursday afternoon in 
October, 1894, to consider the needs of the family in which all were so 
mutually interested, for at this time the district was much distraught by 
the religious and political questions of the dayj ... an immediate unifica- 
tion of all elements in the study of some central object was eminently 
necessary to the well-being of the schooL'* 

Pierce reported that: 

In addition to the benefits gained by the study and discussion of formal 
topics, Principal Marsh cited the clearir^ up of points involving disci- 
pline, such as tardiness, destruction of property, and cigarette smoking 
by older boys. 

An outgrowth of the Hancock Motiiers’ Club was the organization of 
rhe Motiiers* Congress of Michi^ in Detroit, May j-4, 1898.*' 

to. Paul R. Pierce, The Origm end Developmem of the Public Sehael Trio- 
eipsubip, p. ti9. Chicago: Univentty of Oiicaco Press, igjc 

11. /WJ, pp. ,j5-,5. ^ 
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THE NATIONAL CONCRESS OF MOTHERS AND THE 
PARENT-TEAaiER ASSCQATION 

Interestingly, while local clubs of the type described above were 
appearing, another movement took form. The National Congress 
of Mothers was conceived by young women of prominence in 
Washington, D.C., who were stirred by the sufferings and injustices 
perpetrated upon little children through ignorance or neglect. They 
had known leaders in the Chautauqua movement and in the kinder- 
garten movement. Being residents of Capital Gtj’ and aware of the 
attention given to the National Congress and its deliberations, they 
hit upon the idea of a national congress of mothers as a way of 
emphasizing “the supreme importance of tlie child.”*’ 

Mrs. Alice McLeilan Bimey enlisted the full co-operation of 
the wife of the President of the United States and the wives of the 
Cflhmcc members. She, with the assistance of others such as Mrs, 
Phoebe Hearse, wrote thousands of letters to prominent men and 
women seeking help in obtaining newspaper publicity for the idea 
and in securing in various localities the name of one ‘Svoman of 
position.*’ Then in 1S97 the Congress met. It was a tremendous suc- 
cess. More than two thousand appeared, although lire organizers 
stated they would have been satish^ with fifty. Even a few fathers 
appeared, one of whom courageously objected to the "matemal 
monopoly” of the Congress. Discussions were held on heredity, 
nutrition, physical culture, and child development. G. Stanley Hall 
presented a summation of current research in child study. When 
the Congress adjourned ft had become a fact and a force. The 
Ncu- York Times hailed the Congress with conspicuous headUnes 
and suggested that it should extend dowTitvard into neighborhood 
congresses of mothers throughout the nation. 

During the next few years, the, Congress identified most of the 
areas to which it has traditionally devoted its energies. The Third 
Congress revealed a growing concern for home-school partnership. 
Tlie president of the newly organized Pennsylvania Congress of 
Mothers reported that she had sent a letter to all superintendents 
of schools in her state “asking them to arrange meetings at which 

II. Nationil Congress of ftrefics and Teachers. Golden Jubilee Hmery, 
i^Sl-i949< p> 16. Chicago: The Congtesa, IWV- 
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parents might confer with teachers.” In 1899, the first parent- 
teacher assodation organized under the National Congress of Moth- 
ers was founded. Leading educators supported the idea, and the 
first decade of the tivenrieth century satv the Congress fostering 
parent-teacher associations as the most effective way of expanding 
its membenhip and its parent-education program. 

The rapidity with which the parent-teacher association idea 
^rcad and the extent to which local assoebdons appeared without 
any stimtiladon from a state or nadonal body suggest that the feeling 
of need was widespread. This co-operadve agency may justly ebun 
an impressive array of accomplishments in a wide field of acnnocs 
pertaining to child life and education. It has acted primarily as an 
educatiot^ agency and has operated through conferences; commit- 
tees, and projects. In some states, however, it has also been a power- 
ful action group devoted to the improvement of education. In this 
activity it has co-operated effectively with educators at the state 
level, but Its greatest work has been in fe more than 37,000 local 
units enrolling more than 6,500,000 men and women, of whom a half- 
million are teachers and school administrators. Through these nu- 
merous local units, it has promoted fellowship between parents and 
teachers and helped them to recognize their interdependence. Both 
parties have learned much about (Mdrcn and education as they have 
co-operatively attacked a wide variety of problems. 

Co-operation of Labor and Business 
Groups ‘with Educators 

Workingmen’s assodations were among the important groups to 
de%’otc a great deal of energy to the promotion of the public school 
idea in the early part of Ac nineteenth century. These working- 
men's assoebtions, espedaljy in PhibdeJphb and New York Cty, 
early rejected the pauper-school concept of public education and 
were among the most vigorous supporters of the basic stamtes pro- 
viding for a complete sj-stem of free schook. In this work Ac)' 
co-operated wdA Ac various volimtary education associations work- 
ing toward the same end. They saw Ae free public school as an 
opportunity for their cluldren to attain Ae competencies which 
would enable Acm to play an appropriate role in Ae American 
sodetj* of their generatioa 
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CO.VTOfUEO CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LABOR AND EDUCATION 
While it is difficulc co deccrmine the extent of in/Iuence of any one 
Organization and while there are those who feel that labor has in 
some instances received more than its share of credit for the begin- 
nings and the growth of our public school sj'stem, it must be noted 
that tlie record of labor in support of education has been a strong, 
condnuous one. The co-operation of labor and business Avith edu- 
cators in vocadonal education has already been mendoned. Also, 
labor has given its support to roan)’ other aspects of the service, such 
as improved school housing, more adequate salaries, longer years of 
school attendance, more adequate finance, improved child labor 
Icgisladon with its bearing upon educarional opportunity, and clari- 
ficadon of the purposes of education. 

Many labor leaders have felt rhar labor organizations and their con- 
tributions have no: received reasonable and fair considcrarion in the 
public schools. There are probably some labor leaders who have 
viewed the school as an tnsdtution which should do more than it has 
done to further the special interests of bbor. Despite these difficul- 
ties, some progress has been made in co-operation benveen schools 
and labor organlzadons even in such difficult areas as the aims of 
eduction and curriculum. An outstanding co-operative effort be- 
tween labor and education has been carried on in New York State, 
where labor has worked closely with school people in the prepara- 
tion of instructional materials pertaining ro the labor movement in 
society. 

In recent years, co-operation bctvvccn labor and education has 
been difEcult at rimes, not only because of the attitudes of many 
educators toAvard labor bur also because of the preoccupation of 
labor u'itli other pressing problems. Perhaps we are entering a period 
when this phase of co-operation can be revitalized and greatly 
esetended. 

BUSINESS AND EDUCATION IKOIEASE CO-OPERATn’E EFFORT 
Co-operation between various business organizations and educa- 
tion has not had ns long a history as that between labor and educa- 
tion. This may be a result of die fact that business groups with an in- 
lercst in social problems may not have been formally organized as 
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early as were some labor groups. Then, too, the children of business 
leaders could be provided for in private schools more readily than 
could those of laboring men. Some business groups have apparently 
regarded the public school enterprise as a costly venture, resulting 
in substantial increases in taxation upon their property and tending 
to encourage workers toward more independence and less willing* 
ness to accept the conditions they find in industry. Nevertheless, 
many businessmen have, through their service on boards of educa- 
tion, been involved in the educational service of their communities. 

Relations between business interests and education reached a low 
level in the 30’s, when important business groups favored cutting 
back educadonal services and charging tuition for secondary-school 
students in order to lighten the tax load. Business interests, represent- 
ing a donunant force in our culture for many decades, found it diffi- 
cult at times to co-operate with educators, since the former had a 
special-interest point of view and sincerely believed that the schools 
should teach this point of view. When the schools did not do so, 
business leaders tended to be disturbed. Their concept of co-opera- 
don at this time was not one based upon mutual respect and under- 
standing. Neither did they recognize that properly the public 
schools should not serve the interests of special groups but rather the 
common interests of various groups. 

Despite these long-time tensions, it is notevvorthy that in recent 
years progress has been made in the direction of aeWeving co-opera- 
tion between business and education. An example has been the work 
carried on by the National Advertising Council in its attempt to 
stimulate citizen interest in the public schools. 

Equally important is the growing ability of business and education 
groups on the national level, as well as on state and local levels, to 
work together on problems pertaining to curriculum. A few years 
ago these conferences were marked by a lack of mutual respect and 
understanding on the part of the participants. Business groups were 
then inclined to want to “tell” educators what to teach and even 
how to teach it. Educational groups sverc fearful that business groups 
were not interested in co-operative endeavor for the improvement of 
the schools but, rather, in uang riie schools to further the aims of 
business groups particularly. Increasingly, however, the complexity 
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of the problems of education las been recognized, and more agree- 
ment has been achieved. 

Business-education days-cnabling business leaders to get into the 
school and to develop some acquaintance with its work and its 
problems, or enabling teachers to get into business and to develop 
fuller understanding of some of the problems and work of industiy— 
have stimulated co-operation. Dudncss-education days should be 
seen not only as ways of improving understanding between the 
school and one segment of our socic^ but also as forerunners of co- 
operation bct%vcen educators and many other groups. 

In education, as in many other aspects of social welfare, the 
difficult problem of co-operating with various special-interest groups 
in societ)' without being dominated by any of them cannot be 
ignored. Each interest group can contribute certain specifics of 
genuine value because of its distinctive eipcricnces, skills, and talents. 
Each can also-in addition to its special contribution— serve its gen- 
eral citizenship responsibility and the general welfare. Herein lies 
one of the nation's larger resources, awaidng more effective use in 
the co-operative effort to advance education. Much has been 
achieved in this field-much remains to be achieved. 

Conclusion 

In concluding this discussion of the manner in which we have been 
learning how to co-opentfc, one should note that various groups have 
been co-operating for the good of public education for a long period 
of time. Not only lus this co-operation extended over many years 
but ako it has involved many segments of the society not described 
in any detail in this cliapter. 

The success of the educational enterprise in our sodety has been 
achieved in very’ large measure by co-operation. Legal provisions for 
education have generally been rhe result of previous co-operative 
efforts and have afforded tiic bask for further co-operative efforts. 
Sutrii legislation w ould liavc relatively little meaning for the riiemc of 
this yearbook apart from the c<M>perativc action of lay and profes- 
sional groups. The legal provisions constitute the skeleton or «ruc- 
rure of our system of public education, while co-operative effort 
reflects the vitality, the life of the enterprise. Co-operative effort 
alone is not enough, however. Co-operative effort by infowied men 
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who arc competent in co-operating and who are motivated by the 
fendamentai human values of a democratic sode^’ is essential. 

In viewing the experiences whidi we have had in co-operation, it 
must be recogtuzed that despite the great contributions which have 
been made tl^ugh co-operation there have been many diflicnlties. 
At times co-operation has been of a low order and extremely difficult 
to secure. In some instances groups have sought and, even now, seek 
to ‘Sise” the schools. In other cases, schools may have attempted to 
“use” selected groups. Ncilheir is a sound base for co-operadon. 
Recent years have witnessed some of the most unreasonable and un- 
justified attacks against our educadonal institudons. The extent to 
which these attacls have been met sncccssfnlly is a measure of the 
extent to which dtizen co-operadon has built a sound undcrgirding 
for public education. 

Without attempting to answer the question of whether suffident 
co-operation or adequate forms of co-operadon have developed 
rapidly enough to keep up with the growing need for co-operadTe 
effort in light of the strains and stresses of sodetj’, one can certainly 
uke pride in what has been achieved through co-operation. At least 
equally, however, one must recognize the enormity of the task ahead 
and the level of informed co-operative effort which b imperative. 
W'hat has been achieved b but a beginning base for building stronger 
and more adequate co-operadon to meet present and future prob- 
lems. We have been leirrung how to co-operate but still ha\’C much 
to learn. 
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Co-operation Presents Sotne Problems 
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Introduction 

Experience in co-operation has revealed a number of complex 
problems and some important issues which should be faced if Hlfft - 
culdes are to be avoided and progress is to be assured. Studies have 
shotvn that co-operation has worked much more saris/actoriiy’ in 
some situations than in others and have directed attention to some of 
the factors which seemed to be important in determining success or 
failure. 

The co-operative road to educational objectives can be made 
smoother for the participant in different types of co-operation if he 
knows and studies these problems. With these thoughts in view, this 
chapter presents some of the major problems and issues common]/ 
arising in community activities together with pertinent comments 
and observations, Case studies of various types, analyses of e.tperi- 
ences, statements of principles, and criteria and suggestions for im- 
proving co-operation are to be found in subsequent chapters. In the 
te.xr of the yearbook as a whole, the reader wilJ find at Jeast tentative 
answers to many of the questions raised in the ensuing sections of this 
chapter. 

Problems May Be Related to Ideas, 

Meanings, Attitudes, or Functions 
WHAT IS THE “big idea*' of this moveajekt? 

Public education in America has been periodically subject to the 
influence of general social movements (see chap. ii). In this process, 
the idea of intergroup co-c^eration has emerged as one of the most 
significant current movements affecting public education. 

One of the characteristics of our society which has affected the 
development of public education has been a faith in local control of 
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public affairs. Increasingly, both lay and professional people have 
come to realize that public school education is one of the few social 
functions still remaining largely in the realm of local control. Some 
persons believe that this control is in rfie process of being wrested 
from the local communities but that the trend can be cheched 
through co-operation on the part of community constituencies. Their 
view is that public school education is not a responsibility of profes- 
sional educators alone, or of other groups only, and that public 
school education will be most vital when developed and supported 
through effective community action. But how can this best be 
brought about? 

Chapter m highlights the experiences and trends in co-operation w 
the field of education at local, state, regional, and national levels 
since our public schools were established. But the purposes and 
processes of co-operation roust be learned and interpreted by cadi 
generation. How well have both professional and nonprofessional 
groups in our generation grasped the weaning of co-operation in the 
interest of public school education? 

IS Tlits A FAD? A FEAR? 

To some penons, this idea of citizen co-operation for education is 
a fad, simply a popular current movement which is the latest way to 
do good in public education. These persons don’t want to be left off 
any educational band wagon; so they climb on without having 
thought through the idea very carefully. Their principal concern 
may be for the personal advantages to be gained. In some cases, 
hasty initiative b attributable to professional peisons and in other 
cases to lay persons. How can thb hasty action be avoided? 

The idea of community-wide co-operation may also spring from 
fear. Some have feared that professional persons have gone too far by 
themselves, have become too "progrwsive” or too “expansive” and, 
therefore, must have the restraining influence of other citizens to 
counteract the tendency. On the other hand, some educators have 
feared that public education is losing in its race with the demands 
of the times through primary reliance on professional action and, 
consequently, have encouraged intergroup action. Has thb fear a 
real basis in many situations? Can better co-operative action dbpcl 
the fear? 
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JS THERE A TENDENCY TO BE APATHETirf OPPORTUNISTIC? 

Any public insrinicion can suffer {torn an apatheffc attitude on tlie 
part of the people. Citizens have many respomlbtUties toward whidi 
they have sJioivn considerable apathy, such as the responsibility for 
voting. Public schools have undoubtedly been affected by a lack of 
concern on the parr of citizens tvho arc, or think they arc, too busy’ 
svith their own prisTite affairs to be concerned also about the public 
schools. Perhaps their apathy toward public schools is a part of the 
general pattern, or there may be special reasons applicable to public 
schools alone. In some instances, this feeling of apathy has arisen 
from repeated attempts they have made lo propose improvements in 
schools— proposals which have not resulted in desired action on the 
part of school authorities. Too often it is difficult to persuade good 
citizens to serve on boards of education, on boards of the parent- 
teachcr association, or on school-citizen committees. Apathy nukes 
citizen co-opention difficult. How can this apathy be changed to 
active interest? 

And where there are apathetic persons, there are usually oppor* 
tunistic persons. Occasionally, self-formed citizen groups have come 
into being, presumably for the best interests of the schools. Some- 
times tliey have been rcprcsencatire of only a small parr of the com- 
munity, Their principal purpose has been to capitalize on the apathy 
of the community in the matter of citizen participition in school 
affairs and to “put over” their spcdal projects. Sucli groups frequent- 
ly show a high degree of co-opcration within their own ranis, but 
they cither do not comprehend or do not want to accept the idea of 
broadly conceived citizen co-operation. How can such action be 
changed into a broader consideration of ways to improve tlic 
schools? 

WHEN ARF INDIVIDUALS CO-OEERATIVE? 

WHEN ARE CROUPS OO-OPERATWE? 

There are several basic concepts whidi need to be understood by 
both educators and other persons in tlic matter of co-opcrarivc ac- 
tion. For example, (a) all parties must be sincere in their approach to 
the solution of a problem; (^) there must be mutual trust among the 
persons in the group; (c) there met be mutual responsibilitj’; and 
(d) the work of the group must be shared in terms of such factors as 
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the abilit)' and interest of the co-operating individiuls. While each 
person in the group shares the responsibility, the chalrnun and other 
ofBcers have much to do with the creation of conditions which arc 
conducive to co-operation. \Vhen different groups work together 
with equality of status, there b good evidence of co-operation. How 
can the essential elements of effective co-operation best be realced? 
How do we really know when groups arc co-operative? ^Vhen indi- 
\-idu3ls are co-operative? 

A misunderstanding sometimes arises in the relationship of t%vo 
groups, such as a citizens committee and a board of education. If the 
board decides not to follow the advice of the citizens group, then 
the board may be charged with being nonco-operarire. But this is 
not necessarily so. How can groups avoid such misunderstandings. 

now ABOUT THE WORDS USED— THE SE.MANT1CS 
or THIS TYPE OF CO-OPERATION? 

Educators, like other professional people, have their difficulties 
with the meaning of words and phrases. There is no commonly ac- 
cepted meaning within the profession for many sndely used words, 
and the diversity of meaning among dozens groups generally is 
even more marked. So there is a problem in clarifying ^e meaning 
of certin words before the expression, citizen co-operation for bet- 
ter schools, can be expected to influence the interests and attitudes 
of American communities to an acceptance of commonly shared 
impulses such as the contributots to thb yearbook contemplate. For 
example, “dozen” and “educatot" are not terms which designate in- 
ferior or superior positions. Often per^ns xvithout a teacher’s prepa- 
ration and experience assume that th^ do not have qualifications 
which would be useful in working for the improvement of public 
education. Or teachers may assume that, because of extensive profes- 
sional education, they alone are qualified to suggest improvements. 

The term “co-operation” has improperly acquired a meaning in 
some quarters which almost implies subvertiveness. Some persons 
tiiink of co-operation as the antithesis of coraperition, which is the 
backbone of American business enterprise. And, they ask, since 
schook are supposed to be Mehke, why introduce the “sodalistic” 
idea of co-operation? 
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There arc currently some misunderstandings between indnstiy 
and the schook— misundcRtandlngs which are due, in large part, 
to a difference of meaning attached to commonly used technical 
terms. To be more specific, the school term “general education” is 
sometimes misunderstood by industry; and the industrial term 
“profit" is sometimes misunderstood by schools. 

In order to achieve co-operation, there must be a further clearing 
of the air in this matter of meanings. How is this to be done? 

IS rr WORTH tVHILE TO WORE Dt TOTS 
WTTTI WHOM? HOW BRO.tDLY? 

Not infrequently people arc doubtful of the values to be achieved 
by co-operative action. The doubts arc both general and specific. 
Some educators, for instance, believe that co-operadon is valuable 
in the solution of sclioobhousing problems but doubt the prac- 
ticability of solving curriculum problems in this way. 

More funds are usually required for school operations where 
the co-operadve idea is put into practice because of the need for 
making addidonal provisions for substitute teachers, consultants, 
and the like, tvhile studies are being carried on. The number of 
individuals parcicipadng in the planning of educadonal programs 
generally increases with the application of co-operative procedures. 
This means the expenditure of more public funds and more dme 
On functions other than those direedy related to instruedon. Are 
we generally ready to expend the increased funds which arc usually 
implied in increased co-operadve activity? 

Co-operative action may also be a time-consuming way to rolve 
a problem. When the rime required is considered, is co-operative 
action wonh while when perhaps an equally good solution could 
be developed in a much shorter time by a single expert’s acdon? 
The question arises in the everyday operation of public schools and 
is a perplexing one to the administrator, who frequently finds too 
few hours in the day to meet \wth many friendly groups that offer 
aid. For example, at present many special-interest groups are con- 
cerned about working with the schools on an advisory basis, each 
with regard fo a particular phase of the curriculum. The opportuni- 
ties for co-operative action appear to be increasing as more and 
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more citizen groups show a desire for co-operative action with 
schools. Should these groups Join hands in their approach to the 
schools rather than operate separately? 

Programs based on citizen co-operation should not consume all 
the time of the parent or the teacher, else their principal jobs in 
the home and the school cannot be accomplished. Under what ar- 
cnmstanccs, in what situations, may co-operative action be un- 
necessary or undesirable? 

Some Problems Are Related to Organisation 
and Procedures 

AVHAT .ARE THE PRINCIPAL WAYS OR CO-OPERATINC? 

Qtizcn co-operation lias been developed in relation to public 
education in an amazing number of organized ways, and one of the 
prime questions to consider m each instance is the vaJnc of each 
of the prindpal ways. 

Chapters v-x, inclusive, give descriptions of many ways m 
which cidzen co-operation has developed in relation to public 
schools. 

Frequently, discussions on public relations In education are con- 
cerned tvith groups and group activities, but probably the most 
important single reladonship is that which should exist between 
parents and indiridual teachers. This is a person'to-person type of 
educadonal reladonship; it has been fostered by both parents and 
teachers. In the matter of developing a curriculum for the individual 
pupil, this b a basic relationship. In the entering primarj’ grades 
there appears to be rather gencrdly a high degree of parent-teacher 
interest in the child, but tlus interest tends to become much less as 
the pupil moves on toward high-school graduation. \\Tiat are the 
most profitable ways in whid» the individual parent and teacher 
may continue to work together? On what matters should they w’Otk 
together? 

Even if all parent-teacher co-operation were on a high level, there 
would probably remain many areas of acdidt)* where school and 
conimunit)' groups might well co-operate. Group action b common 
to our modem society, but much of it b highly competitive and 
not co-operarive in nature. Co-opentive action b not as common 
benveen groups as it b witlun groups. Nevcttheless, educational 
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councils arc increasing in many communirics as a means of provid- 
ing for co-operative action among groups concerned wth schools. 
What determines whether the person-to-person, the association of 
groups such as m a council, or some other tj'pc of group co-opera- 
tion is best in a given situation or svith regard to a potential problem? 

There is a tendency, too, to think of citizen co-operation in be- 
half of the schools as functioning only in a formal way, that Is, 
through the committees, commissions, councils, or organized groups 
with other names. But co-operadon can be very informal. This is 
true of both the person-to-person and the group-to-group relation- 
ships. What arc the advantages of fomtal organization, and under 
what ciraimstances is such organization desirable as contrasted with 
the informal relationships? 

miAT LFVELS OF CO-OPERATUX EFFORT 
ARE PKACTtCASlF.? 

In general, there arc six prindpal levels of activity which are 
open to citizen co-operation In education. They are: studying (in- 
cluding assembling of data), planning, interpreting, deciding, execut- 
ing, and evaluating. Co-operadon may be tj'pical of any one of 
these levels of activity, or of a combinadon of some of them, or 
of all. In some situations co-operation goes along very wcU through 
the studying-planning-intcrprcting stages; but when the deciding 
stage is reached, a board of education may very properly say, “We’U 
decide svhat is to be done because we luve the legal responsibility." 
Or interested groups, such as citizen committees, may study certain 
phases of a problem more or less independently and then participate 
co-operatively in planning for an adequate solution of the problem. 
How are we to decide which levels of activity are most amenable 
to the co-operative approach? 

WHEN rs rr advisable to have lay croups only? 

PROFESSIONAL GROUPS ONLY? MIXED CROUPS? 

Assuming that, for a specific puqwse, group action may be the 
preferred type of co-operarive acuvl^, one might ask: When should 
the group be composed only of lay persons? only of professional 
persons? of both lay and professional persons? 

Several lay groups have national, stat^ and sometjjnes local cdu- 
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cadoo cORRmtiess cooiposad of tlioir oivo -"f 
report on edneational problems, as, for example, the Cliamo 
Commerce of the UnL States. On ocosion, 
professional persons or employ snch petsom to ^ 

Lm. Some national lay groups have “^mres 

mittees tvhieh meet petiodleally with them own lay 
for the pumose of developing smdies. What are the prmc, pal values 
of these different types, and under what circumstances of 

operative action are ^ey most valuable? , 

Professional educadon groups were at first compose J 
professional persons whose membership was determine g ) 
by employment status. For example, teachers joined 
teacher or education assodations. Parents also formed assoc 
and then the idea of a parent-teacher association evolved, 
patent-teacher association is one of the most widely . 

accepted of the "mixed-group” type of organization- Under 
circumstances is this "mked-group” type of relauonship 
valuable than the "lay group only” or the "professional g P 
only”? 


DOES TItE SIZE OF “THE SCHOOL ORCANIZATIOS 
AFFECT CO-OPERATIVE ACTIVITY? 

Successful co-operation has been noted in numerous smaU com 
munides and in several states, but the number of examples in large 
does b reladvely much smaller. Perhaps one should expect great 
difficulty in aclucving formal or organized co-operation in large 
cities because of the sheer weight of numbers of persons invo ve 
and the divenity of interests shown. Is the inddence of communit) 
wide co-operative effort found less often in larger dties because 
they are composed of several communities? 

Reorganized school districts in rural areas bring to the fore some 
kinds of activities and problems which are not unlike those foun 
in large dties. Both are frequently the product of consolidation® 
of smaller communities into larger communities. And while they 
arc offidally joined together in the one larger community, there 
frequently persist some ideas that are characteristic of the smaller 
communities. 

There are state, regional, and national problems in education' 
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which arc being studied by organizations of state, regional, and 
national scope. What special problems are of most interest to these 
organizations, and in what ways should state activities, for example, 
be related to locai activities? 

Gdzen co«opcration for better schools is taking place in connec- 
tion ■with schoolrooms, school^ and state and local school systems. 
What particular kinds of problems may be solved best within each 
of these units of school organization? 

ARE CHANGES tN SOiOOL ORCANIZATIOV NECESSARY? 

School administrators and boards of education arc affected by 
the impact of citizen co-operation in regard to the internal ad- 
minisfrarrve ot^rirzarfon of both schools and school systems. Co- 
operative activitj’ frequently requires representation on committees, 
meetings with groups, and kindred activities that arc much more 
time-consuming than a more traditional authoritarian administration. 
^Vhat arc the most desirable patterns of school administrative organi- 
zation which arc emerging from successful co-operative eiperlence? 
Docs a greatly increased application of co-operation involve changes 
in the administrative organization of schools and school s^'stems? 

WIO SHOULD CONsrnVTE A CROUP OR COMMITTEE? 

There arc probably few schools or communities where all the 
people can or will svork together on school problems. Consequently, 
the group, committee, or conimtssion is resorted to as a means of 
representing all those concerned, Conaderablc emphasis has been 
placed on the idea of a broadly representative group, in terms of 
geographic areas, employment groups, racial groups, and the like, 
in a communit)’. Sometimes such representation brings problems 
relating to competence, tvfllingness to work, or perspective. It 
would appear that both the broadly representative and the re- 
strictive types of groups have their places in this picture of com- 
munity-wide co-operation. What are the guides to help select the 
most appropriate activities for each type? 

Is the number of penons in a group of some consequence? Most 
boards of education in urban communities range in size from five 
to nine members, with seven the most popular size. Frequently, 
citizens committees have been composed of hundreds of persons 
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and have subdivided themselves into smaller groups for study pur- 
poses. Are there certain size patterns which arc better than ot crs. 

HOW SHOULD MEMBERS OF A CROUP BE SELECTED? 

One method of selecting a group is, in a sense, not a selective 
method. In this instance, a general invitation is issued to all 
tercsted persons in a community. Those who accept the insitation 
become members of the group. Should this way be used? If 
under what circumstances? 

Another method of selection is by means of an election procedure 
developed in the community for the special purpose. For example, 
a council on education may be formed by the election of representa- 
tives from commuruty groups which have established education 
committees. This manner of selection has the obvious advantage o 
securing individuals who have previously shown some interest m 
co-operative efforts and in education. When is this the best method 
of selecuon? 

Still another method of seleaion b by appointment. The board 
of education, the superintendent, civic organizations, or other groups 
or individuals may choose to appoint what is now popularly known 
as an “advisory” group or groups. Capable persons can be selected 
in this manner; the size of the group can be readily determined; 
but jealousies may spring up or, somedmes, the group may carry 
the brand, “favorite sons” or “whitewash crowd,” when contro- 
versial issues are being considered. 

What are the advantages and disadvantages of the several svays 
of selecting a group? Are comhiaaaons of these w'sys preferable 
in certain instances? 

tVHAT FREPARATIOX IS A'ECfSS.SRV BEFORE 
STARTINC TO WORK TOCtmiER? 

Does co-operadvc work come naturally? Co-operation with citi- 
zens groups has, relatively speaking, been given little consideration 
in the professional preparation of teachers and of administrators. 
The complexities of such co-operation should be self-esidcnt to 
anyone who has read the statements of problems in this chapter or 
who has tried to work co-operatively in various situations. The 
popularity of die subject in summer sdiools and workshops is evi- 
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dcnce of the desire for In-serwce education by professional persons 
wjjo have missed a considewrion of the topic in their preservice 
preparation. There is no doubt bur that preparation is essential, but 
of what kinds? and when? 

The need for some preparation is not one-sided, because all dti- 
rens have to Icam some of the procedures and ideas of co-operation 
too. Probably most of thb preparation will have to be gained while 
persons arc serving as members of groups with the assistance either 
of printed suggestions in the form of a guide or of oral suggestions 
given by penons experienced in co-operative work. ^Vhat are the 
best ways to assist citizens in preparation for their part in a co- 
operative activity in the interest of the seboob? 

WHAT ARE THE EXISIINC OBCASIZATIONAL RESOURCES 
OF CmzEN CO-OPERATION? HAVE THEY BEEN 
USED rFFECnVFXY? 

There is probably no communiQ^ without some experience in 
citizen co-operation affecting scitools or other public services. 
Boards of education are usually composed of lay persons who have 
a sincere interest in working together with professional persons to 
achieve more elTectire educational programs. Yet boards of educa- 
tion and professional stalTs can move apart in their respective activi- 
ties, and the amount of co-operative effort can become relatively 
small. Board-staff relationship is one of the fundamental resources 
of citizen co-operation which should be e-xamined for its effective- 
ness. 

Parents and teachers work together both within and without the 
formal organization of a parent-teacher association. In many com- 
munities this type of activity has resulted in good co-operative 
work with mothers but in practically no work tvith fathers. How to 
Interest the dads is a real question. Again, in some communities the 
parent-teacher association does not interest many nonparents. Con- 
sequently, '‘independent” citizens committees may be formed, re- 
sulting in questions about or even opposition to the newly formed 
organization. Before starting a new basis of citizen co-operation 
involving the nonparent group, would it not be well to explore 
some modification of the parent-teacher association’ 

Before the creation of new organizations, should there not be 
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some Knd of iraentoty of eristing rBoorcB? some 

the effectiveness of eristing otgemEctions Is ^ 

self-survey which a community could make to determm 

‘%tLrot — cEist outside the community wKch «n 
be invaluable in the development of citizen co-opetaDon , 
community. Colleges and univeisities, foundations 
the like, are possible resources which, though availaHe, at 
frequently as aids to co-operative developments. How can 
resources be enlisted? 


■WHO STARTS THE B-«X ROLLING? WTIEN? 

Is it the responsibility of leaders in education ot of leaders 
community affairs to start the co-operative “ball” rolling? 

If the school initiates the activity by appointing a study c 
mittee, for example, there may be charges of stacking t e co 
miaec for the school’s vietvpoint. If lay persons start wth ® . 

appointed group, there may be questions as to whether or not i 
a “pressure" group. 

Often the purposes of working together are related to the po 
group pressures within the commuiuty rather than to the sc o 
needs. In fact, this b one basb of setting up special types of co- 
operation in a community, that is, to wait until a pressure gronp 
shows its interest in a spedal school program and then to devc op 
a special advbory comnuttce to cope with the problem. Is 
desirable? . 

“irfcen the ball roUs” may have considerable influence on tr 
starts the ball rolling.” If the activity begins during a comparative y 
calm period in the school’s operations, there may be little concern as 
to who docs the starting. On the other hand. If the activity begins 
as the result of sensational or radical charges by any cidzens group, 
the starting activities may be of prime importance. 

Is there a best way of starring good co-operative rebaons. 
\Vhen b the best time to begin? 


HOW DOES THE GROUP ARRJtX AT ITS PURPOSES? 

Groups arc subject to changes in membership and to other difficul- 
ties which may cause them to get off the track unless they have 
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Stated rather clearly in wndt^ what they propose to do. Not only 
is a statement of purposes a valuable asset for good working pro- 
cedures but it is also valuable as a guide to an evaluation of the 
work after it lias been completed. If all groups arc willing to work 
out a sincere, fortliright statement of their purposes, successful and 
satisfactory' working relationships are feasible. How does a group 
arrive at tliesc purposes? 

There are prolialjly certain immediare purposes which impel 
groups to organize and to seek the co-operation of other persons. 
Reluctance to state these purposes may be the key to unsuccessful 
work as time passes, 

Tlic long-run purposes of dtizen co-operarion in rclarion to 
schools should likewise be of concern to all residents of the commu- 
nity. Unless the activity' makes Its contribution to the improvement 
of educadonal opportunities for the learners, boys and girls or men 
and Women, it will fail to achieve its fundamental purpose. 

\niEN DOES A CROUP WORR SVITU ONE PROBLEM? 
ivmt SEVERAL PR 08 LE.MS? 

Groups are sometimes organized to suggest solutions to one 
major problem affecting the schools; at other times they arc or- 
ganized with the view of studying several school problems. In the 
latter instance, tlic group is frct|ucntly subdivided into committees 
or may appoint additional persons on committees for the purpose 
of studying individual problems. What factors detennine which 
of these procedures is more desirable? 

Funhermore, there is the closely rebted question of how Jong 
a group should remain active in pursuit of the problem or prob- 
lems. If, for example, a group becomes concerned with a cur- 
riculum problem, should it continue year after year, or should it be 
active for a more limited period? Continuing committees have the 
advantage of time to observe conditions leading to the solution of 
problems and to an evaluation of the results, but they may also 
have the dfeadvantnge of continuing beyond rfic Cone of diefr asc- 
fulness into a period of gratuitous activity. How does one decide 
the length of service for co-operating groups? 
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WHAT ARE THE DESIRABLE RELATIONSHIPS • 

WITH LEGALLY CONSTntTTED CROUPS? 

Local boards of education consdtute the most numerous lay 
groups concerned with public edocarion; parent-teacher associations 
constitute the most numerous mixed groups; and teacher or educa- 
tion associations constitute the most numerous professional groups. 
The relationships among these several groups probably are the most 
important among the organized and legally constituted groups be- 
cause of their sheer numbers, if for no other reason. 

The board of education is generally the one legally constituted 
group which has the final power in a community to act on public 
school matters. The other groups are usually advisory in nature or 
derive their powers to act from some action of the board of educa- 
tion. City councils, city commissions or boards, and mayors may 
have levicav-or-veto authority affecting materially the operation of 
schools. What understandings or agreements are desirable among 
these community groups? 

State boards of education or other state control bodies relating 
to public education have similar problems of relationship 
voluntary organizations. Arc there dearable paitems of relation- 
ship wWch will encourage the contributions of voluntary otganua- 
tioQs, preserve their independence, and yet leave the authority m 
the lesponsiblc hands of the legally constituted group? 

State legislatures are the authoritative groups which establish 
state policy. The influence of such professional groups as education 
associations is recognized in the form of public hearings on educa- 
tion bills, committee studies, and the like; but do th«e represent 
the best rcIarionsHp to voluntary groups? 

Some PTobIe7m Are Related to Evaluation 

tVHAT OONSrmriES A JOB WELL DONE? 

All over America, efforts arc being made to utilize the best re- 
sources of the community in the intercts of increasingly better edu- 
cational opportunities through the public schools. If citizen co- 
operation results in the general improvement of educational oppor- 
tunities, this is at least an indication of a job well done. 

Schools are a means to an education, and schools constitute one 
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of the great influences in the devclopnicnt of children. But schools 
arc not alone in this influence, l^rents, playmates, and community^ 
institutions arc quite influcntwl too. The total educational effort in 
a coninuinitj’ is, therefore, a combination of professional and non- 
professional effort. Somcrimes this effort is co-operative, intelligent, 
effective; and sometinies it is not. How docs one Judge? 

The builder also grows. Gtizen co-operation in public educa- 
tion can pay dividends not only in the improvement of educational 
opportunities but also in the growth of the individual participants. 
'iTic quality and the etrenr 0/ this growth afford another measure 
of value. Are there good ways of assessing these values? 

Gtizen co-operation has some values per sc. CcHjperation can 
be achieved in both quality and depth of undertaking. In other 
words, there are some marks of good workmanship, of good tech- 
luquc, which should be a part of the evaluation picture. And how 
are these to he assessed? 

WHO EVALUATfs? ilow? tnir,v? aviirw:? 

Who has the responsibilic)’ of evaluating citizen co-operation in 
the several types of situations whldt have been noted? how? when? 
where? Tlicsc arc difficult questions avhich have not been ansavered 
well, if one i.s to judge from available professional literature and the 
reports of case studies. It seems pertinent to observe that there is a 
dearth of ewluation instruments which are readily applicable to such 
3 general movement as citizen co-operation for better schools. How- 
ever, reliance need not be pbeed on formal evaluation procedures 
alone; there may be a place for informal procedures as explained in 
chapter xi. What arc suitable guides for the evaluation of citizen 
co-operarion? 

HO\V SHOULD F-VAAtPLIS SEB\T IN' EVALUATIOM? 

It is well to have the story of the historical background as it 
relates to citizen co-operation in education, a general accounting 
of some of the principal developments in such co-operadon, a state- 
ment of problems, and a smtcincat of guides to successful work; 
hut this would not be a complete statement on co-operadon in 
educadon. 

Case sttidies of various types of prevailing co-operarive activjt)’ 
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may, if properly prepared and used, present a promising means of 
helping the reader to evaluate his own situation. But case studies 
may not present the entire picture; drey may emphasize the suc- 
cesses and neglect the difficulties. Aforeover, the situadon in one 
community or state is not likely to be identical with that in an- 
other. How should case studies be prepared to be most helpfcl? 
How can they be used most advantageously? In the chapteis in 
Section II, case studies of various types are presented and some of 
their implicarions are anal^-zed. 
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Co-oprration Helps Indhtdml ClassToams 

CP-RTRUDE II. FITZWATER 


The Heart of the Prograr/t h the Claitroor/t 

In the judgment of most parents the measure of the schools' 
success rests on what is happening to their owti children in the partic- 
ular classrooms they arc attending. Arc the three R’s well taught? Is 
citizenship education receiving proper emphasis? Is enough Amer- 
ican history being included in the school program? Do teachers 
give sufficient attention to moral values? Arc they really interested 
in their pupils? Current magazine articles, parent group discussions, 
and communit)’ criticism of the schools all testify to Jay concern 
in these matters. 

More specific are the comments heard over the back fence or the 
coffee cups, at the l»ridge table or the Rotarians’ weekly dinner, 
on the farm or in the factorj': “Ann has been In the first grade for 
five months and can’t even read the first reader." “Jack's grand- 
mother is so pleased with the neat letters he writes her. He spells 
evetj’ ivord correctly.” '"Ho one can read Tom’s writing.” *'Our 
teen-agers have no respect for private property.” “My fourtecn- 
ycar-old Janet doesn’t even know the preamble to the Constitu- 
tion.” “The nvins learned to much from that trip to the home of 
the first settler in our coun^.” “The fourth-graders who visited 
our grain elevator surely knew their manners and asked the right 
questions." 

The mdivtditel teacher mid the individuji parent are key figures 
in the success or failure of utucb that is done in the ivay of citizen 
co-operation in any school system. Furthermore, it is in the in- 
dividual classroom that many school-wide efforts toward co-opera- 
tive endeavor originate. Even in schools or school systems where 
no over-all efforts are in progress, good teachers find ways of help- 
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lag parents to be active partners in the education of their children, 
and interested parents find opportumties to co-operate with teach- 
ers. Tlie teacher who is sensitive to parents’ desires for their ov^-n 
children, to the home situations in which the pupils live, and to 
the needs and potentialities of individual boys and girls soon dis- 
covers M’ays in which parents, teachers, and children can all M'ork 
together toward the att^ment of common goals. 

It is difficult, in many instances, to differentiate precisely between 
adult participation in the affairs of the individual classroom and citi- 
zen activities which are involved in the total school program, as 
discussed in the folloiving chapter. Activities which originate in one 
classroom may soon include the entire school. On the other hand, 
a school-wide program may have a variety of aspects related directly 
to classroom activity in general, while certain other features may 
be of particular significance to certain groups of children. Th® 
kind of report cards used. prop(»ed improvements in the physical 
plant, a survey of vocational opportunities for young people in the 
community, policies regarding school excursions, and provisions 
for community recreation are all total school problems that may 
readily lead to co-operative endeavor on an individual classroom 
batis. By the same token, one teacher’s efforts to help parents under- 
stand the advantages of modem methods of teaching reading or 
arithmetic may well lead to similar activity throughout the school. 

While it is often difficult to draw lines of distinction benveen 
the activities of a classroom and those pertaining to the entire school, 
most of the situations involving citizen co-operation at the class- 
room level deal with problems of the instructional program and 
those of the pupils. Accordingly, maior attention will be given in 
this chapter to illustrations which center on curriculum and pupil 
welfare in elementary and high sdtook and which are directly 
related to the classroom or homeroom. 


PmonaJ Contacts Foster Understanding 
In many school systems, espedally at the elementary-school level, 
the visits of teachers to the homes of pupils and conferences be- 
tween parents and teachers are important lapects of the co-opera- 
tive program. As parents and teachers discuss the needs of children, 
it becomes evident that meeting those needs is a genuine concern of 
both the home and the school. 
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TEACHERS A>m PARENTS OQNPER ABOUT INDIVIDUAL CHILDREN 

Certainly the commonest /onn of educational co-operation is 
that whidi involves informal facc-to-facc conferences between 
parents and teachers about individual children. Many such parents 
seek out their children's teachers in the hope that they may to- 
gether discover ways of solving the children’s problems. 

Instances of this simple kind of co-operation could be multiplied 
without end. One example must suffice at this time. Perhaps the 
best way to present it is to tell the story in tlie father’s owi 
words. 

Our daughter is sis and a half years old at present and is, we are 
assured, physically and mentally normal. She is our only cluld, and wc 
are older-than-as'crage parents. 

It Is our good fortune tliat her teachers in the Idndergarten and in the 
first grade were not only skilled but, what Is more important, th^ ap- 
parently loved and understood the children they taught. Hence, our* 
child likes to go to school and has great eifeciion for her teachers. 

The Incident I shall describe occurred In connection with reading 
when our daughter was in the low second grade. ^Vhen we saw that 
she was hating crouble, wc endeavored to help her by teacltkig her die 
alphabet, the construction of words, and the sounding of ^Uables and 
Words, letter by letter. 

Soon, however, tve began to sec that our anabnica] approach may 
have been conflicting with the “picture” method of teaching reading 
about which wc had (leard. Wc lUd not want to stop helping our 
daughter because of the pleasure it gave us; yet we evidently were 
doing her no good. 

When we consulted her teacher, we found that the chDd, because of 
her weakness in reading, had been moved from the “chicks” (top) 
group to the "robins” (next lower) reading group. The change had 
been handled so tactfully that neither we nor the child were particularly 
bothered by the step. 

We asked her teacher to tell us about die "picture” method in reading 
and about ways in which wc could really help our daughter. My wife 
discussed tltls problem with the teacher on several occaflons and at- 
tended a fesv meetings of the reading class. 

The teacher gave us a booklet that really told us both what to do 
and what not to do. Wc followed one suggestion in the booklet in 
particular and then, with the aid of the teaser, bought a picture dic- 
tionary and taught our child how to use it. 

Last Christmas, after consulting with the teacher, we bought a set of 
McGufTy’s Readers. Now out daughter r«ds a lesson from the Primer 
to me each night before I read a story to her from the Readers. She 
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.e.™ prosd she ca. md « me. .he 

above have almost completely disappeared. She IS g „ 

advancement at aU points in the grade and rs gammg floenc) m read 8 
as well as an nnderstandlng of spelling. , . . „ ni,,-tate what 

VVhOe my anecdote is probably not nnnmal, it does 
good teachers can do with “ignorant" bin willmg ‘ n. 

you, in such circumstances the parents who have been h p 
ceedingly grateful. 


P.UIENT-TEACHER CO>-FERENCES ARE REPLACING REPORT CARDS 
In many localities, indiwdual parent-teacher conferences 
placing the mitten report to parents, especblly in the lower 
mentary grades. School S)-5iems in general report a high . 

parent interest in these conferences. At one elemenca^ schoo 
Battle Creeh, Michigan, careful attention has been given by 
teachers to the mechanics of scheduling these confcrenc^ 
parent is asked to make more than one trip to the school. The ap* 
pointment time is arranged in light of all knomi facts 
parent’s activities. If possible, an appointment is made at an 
when both parents can come to the school. 

In Inglewood, Callfomla, conferences are held between paten 
and teachers during a tsvo-week period beginning the sixth wee 
of school.® In both school systems, teachers place emphasis on 
“plain talk” rather than on pcdagucsc. _ 

From two teachers® in the Pugh School, Decatur, Illinois, whe 
the patent-teacher conference is the method used by the teache^ 
of primary grades to report pupU progress, comes an account w 
illustrates how' such conferences may lead to group action- 

During conferences held mth parents by a kindergarten teach 
and a third-grade teacher, the conversation involved not only t 
progress of children but also waj’s m which the schoo! and home 
could most effectively co-operate for tiie total welfare of boys an 
girls. The teachers discussed thcii hopes for improving the gene 
appearance of their classrooms (one of which was a newly opene 
basement room) as well as for improving the instructional program- 

j, Esther Ruprlghi. “Let’s Talk It Over," Educational Leadership, 
(Tebruarj-. i9jo\ 31J-14. 

2. Chester A. Taft, “Fostering Home-School Relations,” Edueattonal LtSJ 
slip, Vn (Febrnat)’. 1950). 315-17. . ij 

}. Ellmin Herrin, kindeigatten teadiei, and Grace M. Landsen, ihlrd-gra 
teacher. This illustration U given to sham some of the values of parent C 
operation. 
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Several parents desired immedtate action and were not willing to 
^va^t for improvements to come through the regular requisitionin® 
procedures. After talldng with husbands and neighboring fathers 
and mothers, there was general agreement that action should be- 
gin immediately, so the homerDom mothers of each grade colled 
separate meetings of the parents to initiate plans for action. 

Tlicrc were several problems or issues wWch arose at the outset. 
However, they were quickly brought into the open for clear and 
fair discussion in meetings where all major decisions were agreed 
upon by the majorit)’. Special bulletin boards, bookcases, /lowers, 
reading lamps, tables, and draperies were placed in one room. In 
the kindergarten room, parents made the framework for the play- 
house and \vindow boTces for the house. One father painted animals 
on the furniture and walls. Home-school relations were greatly 
strengthened, and teachers came ro realize that parents were vitally 
interested in their children’s school e-tpcrienccs. An atmosphere of 
increased security for children resulted as they saw their parents 
working for improved environment at school as well as at home. 
Upon completion of the projcCT, a tea and open house was held 
for all parents and the public. 

IMPBOSTD PRAOnCES RISVtT Fn0^t (TROtJP COVrOtTNCES 
Conferences benvecn a teacher and a group of parents provide 
still another basis for co-operative effort. Such group conferences 
give teachers an opportunity to describe to parents the activity car- 
ried on in a classroom situation. Group conferences of tills kind 
are usually promored by rhe school or the teacher and do not have 
all the characteristics of mutually stimulated co-operative effort, 
yet they have often been the springboard to a program in which 
parents participate quite freely and often initiate activities them- 
selves. When parents understand that they can contribute to various 
types of learning experience for the pupils, their interest in the 
school program is heightened and misunderstandings are frequently 
corrected. In such situations, valuable assistance is made available 
to teachers w ho are endeavoring to adapt their classroom procedures 
to the needs of their pupils. 

At the AfcMicken Heights Elementary School in the Higbline 
public school system near Seattle, a tea for kindeigarten and first- 
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grade mothers not only provided a means for interpreong tlte school 
program to parents hot also involved mothers in planning and 
organizing the affair* Some of the parents felt that the real pur- 
pose of Ae kindergarten needed to be clarified, and the teachers 
felt that parents of the first-grade children should hav'c a more 
thorough knowledge of child dwelopment at the six-year level. 

Several kindergarten parents, the kindergarten and first-grade 
teachers, the elementary consultant, the school principal, a first- 
grade mother, and the school secretary participated in the planning. 
The kindergarten parents were to manage and scr\'e at the tea; the 
kindergarten and first-grade teachers, elementarj’ consulrant, and 
principal were to present a panel and summarize the problems m a 
booklet. A mother tvas to illustrate the booklet, and the secretary 
ws to duplicate it. 

As a result of the project, the b'ndergarren program ivas revised, 
and first-gnde parents were more co-operative and understanding of 
the first^rade work. All parents are now presented with the sum- 
marizing booklet each year. 

A pot-luck supper in the Emerson Elementary School at Denver, 
Colorado, involved participation by first-grade children as well as 
their parents and teacher.* Although the teacher initiated the project, 
planmng was carried forward by room mothers. The children and 
the teacher made table decorations and wrote invitations to all pat* 
ents. They also worked on choral-reading selections to be given for 
the parents and chose the songs they wanted to sing. 

IXIERVEETATION IS NECESS.UtY 

Good teachers use a v’ariety of methods to interpret the school 
program to parents. The pupils arc involved in many of these efforts. 
Some teachers and cluldrcn have prepared new’s sheets for parents 
describbg leanung activities and stating the reasons for them. In 
other instances, pupils have exphuned various projects to parent- 
teacher groups. In one classroom, where children had worked to 
develop improved study habits, a committee of parents helped to 
evaluate the results. Some teachers have co-operated with the local 
newspaper, some have used large show windows in stores for class 

4. lofomiatioa provided by Afiss Jojve Cooper, State Depamoent of Public 
Instruction, Olympia, Washmeton. 

y. Information supplied by Abiie Fandl, teacher. 
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activities, and others have condacted television programs as a means 
of explaining to parents and other citizens the hows and whys of a 
modem school program. 

In several communities, teachers have helped to inform hoard 
members concerning curriculum practices. In one midwestem 
school teams of from three to five teachers were inrited to the 
homes of board members for a buffet supper, after which different 
phases of the school program were discussed. The teams included 
representatives from the elementary, junior liigh, and senior high 
schools. _ . , • j 

Bulletins are still another means of interpreting to parents the kind 
of actirity that goes on in a classroom. In an cight-pge bulletin, 
*‘Thc Kindergarten Year,*' from the schools of Burbank, Califorma, 
three pages are devoted to parent participation m the kindergarten 


In many instances where teacheis have made special efforo to 
intetpree a classroom program to parents, they have idenniied a 
particular problem needing solution. Parents may be unhappy about 
the fact that children are not leeming long division in the foimh 
gtede. Fethers end mothers may view dess trips as play 
fime. Parents may be unhappy because they feel that the Ngh-s*ool 
program is not adeijuately preparing their boys and gitls for college. 
Linessmen may Complain about the laelt of necessety vootional 
sWIb of high-school graduates. To some 

dramatics, and physical edumtion mey be fads and Mb which 

"HltTs^dfeFoSLneedingsoluiionifapam^^^^^^ 
enfgrp o? chiidfen arc lo espetience the best peso b eaming 
program. Tlte problem b often relatively easy to T' 

instmees only interpretation by the teacher may be necessary In 
ptenm needTo dbeus. t4 matter. In stiU othera,m emended 

period of sehonl and — “jXTan indS7dasstoom 
Some soluuons may be reached 

approach. For sueees in classroom teacher 

school partiapation is reijUiM. I^ 
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Varent Contributions Enrich Chssroont Progrofits 
Accounts from many schools show tliat parents, interested in their 
children and eager to do all they can to insure the best opportunities 
for them, are not only willing but anxious to do \v hatever the tcacli- 
ers ask of them. “This.” in the words of one contributor, “is how 
co-operation seems to many parents.” 

In some communides, alert teachers and school officials have ex- 
plained children’s problems to the parents and have enlisted tlicir 
help. In other situations, parents themselves have initiated projects 
and carried them to successful conclusions. In each instance, direct 
service to children has been the result of parent-teacher co-operation. 

TIELP is GIVEN ON SPEQAL Pnoni.E.MS 
Emergency condidons someumes provide opportunities for a co- 
operadve attack on school problems. The principal of the Chelsea 
Park Dementary School near Seattle tells how parents and teachers 
participated in a school-work night.’ 

It Vi'as September and our school was on double session for the first 
time. Eight classes were being housed In four classrooms. The thought 
came that perhaps if parena and teachers could share and undemano 
each other’s problems there would be less tension. From this thought 
came the Idea of a “work night.” 

We talked over the plan at a teachers* meeting and discussed various 
tasks that laymen might do. A general buUcdn avas sent to all parents, 
inviting them to come to school to work for an evening and mentiomng 
some of the tasks that needed to be done. A refreshment crew was 
organized to serve coffee and sandwiches. 

The response to the invitarion was most graolying. Instrucrion sheets 
were prepared in advance and presented at the door. Parents and 
teachers were teamed together as far as posdble. Soon the building svas 
ablaze with Ught and it began to hum with laughter and good f^ow- 
ship, Everj'one worked from 7:50 undl 9:30 when a bell rang signaling 
all to stop their tasks and come for coffee. We met in one room tor 
refreshments and to review the accomplbhments of the evening. B>’ 
this time, the teachers knew that they had a co-operative group of 
parents to work with, and the parents had a fuller and more sympatheric 
nncferstant&hg 01' the probfems of a teacher on double session. 

^ Parents had completed many tasks ffiat would provide for more de- 
sirable learning experiences for their children and a more attractive 
environment in which to live during die school day. They had helped 

7. Supplied by Eunice S. Allen, Principa!. Highline Public Schools. 
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to file pupil work papers, moant ptoures for die social-studies unit 
file, sew denim book bags for rhe prinury grades, paint coffee cans 
for storing clay work, make monthly room calenders, amnge supplies 
in the storeroom, sew curtains for the lavatories,^ put library pockets 
and cards in n<nv books, and cut and stamp milk tickets. 

More than the accomplishment of ^lecific tasks was the friendly feel- 
ing that comes v\hen people work together for a common cause. In this 
ease a closer relationship had been established bcwcen home and school. 

Mothers instituted a plan of helping to meet the needs of children 
in the Kingsley Elementary School, Waterloo. Iowa, where the 
facilities were incomplete when September arrived.* Tlie new addi- 
tion to the school building was not ready, and the school penod for 
the first-graders ws, of necessit)', limited to three hours m the 


morning. , , . 

A quicklv organized “board of strategy” composed of five inter- 
ested mothers met and disemsed a possible solution that would turn 
this temporar)' and minor crisis into an exciting interlude. It ^V11S 
agreed that each mother would pbn to spend one afeemoon each 
week working with the children. This included calling for them at 
school, providing lunch, planning and guiding acuwncs for the after- 
noon, and delivering the children to their respecDvc homes around 
three-thirty or four o'clock. 

Tlie clraroom experience, were adeijuMely handled by the school 
The onr^f-school experiences were svorked oot by rbe sopr^mg 
mothers. Each mother, left to her own devices came up with solu- 
tions in full measure. Ever,- weeh the five mo.hers met ,0 ™r to 
swap tales of what had transpired the week befom, and to plan 
Rcncrallv >vhat was to take pbee the following week. 

Aftelons were divided tougbly into field mps and qu.et aravi- 
ties. Children went on pienin, a fishing mp, and a 
took a ride in an open ilep into the countty and a « ^ 
Waterloo to near-by Cedar Falls. They vnned ''bmy 
their first library oids, took a tour "-/r'k , f t do 2 Tv 
station, and went to the dog kennels and the schoo f” 
collected rocks, cocoons, flowets, and to S™P ' “ ' f 
toed to make animals, games, and badges, "''.'P;™ 

in foil-coveted baby food cans. At vattous tunes records were 
plyellries tcad,Ld home movies shown. Crayons, paper, pen- 
cils, and puzzles were provideda 

B Fmm infonrn.ioa mpplirf by film BaynwnJ rotsber,;. a pannn 
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Hindsight would in^cate that the project irught have been im- 
proved by more thorough planning and scheduling. However, it 
a lesson m co-operation and undcntandtng for parents, children, and 
teachers. And it contributed much to the days of ten small people. 

In the Springtown two-room rural school in Pohationg Township, 
New Jersey, with an enrolment of eighty-one pupils in the second 
and third grades, pro%’iding an adequate hot lunch for boj’S and ^Is 
was the channel through which parent participation flourished.® One 
person assumed responsibility for scheduling the parents who volun- 
teered. Others contributed their time and cats to pick up and deliver 
the food if the cook was unable to do so. Still others, who for one 
reason or another could not prepare food, donated staples. 

SPECIU. TALENTS OF P.VRENTS ARE USED IN THE CLASSROOM 

In many schools, parents arc partidpating directly in the improve- 
ment of class aedviries. Mothers have discovered that accompamnng 
groups of children on excursions away from the immediate school 
environment and helping to diallenge their interest is both a satisfy- 
ing and stimuladng experience. The mothers interested in art who 
accompanied a group of second- and third-graders on a sketching 
trip in an industrial New Jeney dty, or the historically minded 
mothers from Michigan who drove children on a fortj’-mile crip of 
historical and geographical interest, were enabling children to have 
experiences wWch they would otherwise have missed. 

The personal sadsfacdon that comes from contributing one’s par- 
dcular skill to a group undertaking is an important by-product of 
co-operadvc endeavor. Certainly, parents and other citizens who 
work with children in thrir classroom activities experience such 
sadsfacdon. And children’s learning activities arc the richer because 
of firsthand contact with experts. 

One group of tlurd-grade boj-s and girls at the Rcndall School, 
Madison, ^Visco^s^l, discovered an abundant reservoir of resources 
in their parents and other people who worked with them.** Parents 
employed in the Urated States Forest Products habontory secured 
or prepared motion-picture films covering the use of forests, the 
pertinent related factual information, and the part played by our 

9. From ioformadoa supplied W Afa*. Henry de Fay 

10. From inforoatjcEn ropplird by Mis. E. C. Halter^ 
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forests in contributing to our economy. Others who had hobbies of 
photography contributed their time and pictures, both slide trans- 
parencies and films of travel in the United States and other countnes. 
The participation by the parcnts-^)oth fathers and mothers-played 
a large part in developing good child-parcnt-teacher relations Both 
parents and children developed an enthusiasm which motivated addi- 
tional participation. ... • , 

Numerous other persons who hsd .chieved success m thcr special 
fields of work and who lived in the community were invited by the 
children to come to the school. A forest ranger brought an exlub.t, 
built by bimself, showing the naratc of wood grosvth the impor- 
tance of wood, and its uses and imrieries. A papeimaWet set up a 
miniature paper manufacturing process complete -mth taw 
chemicals, aid the finished product. A leather^goods merctot d«- 
played his leather e.shibit and discussed the effecK of leather upon 
our everyday life. A research director at .he 
incubatoTwith eggs for hatching in the ''"f 
brought a combination squad car and ambulance .0 the school^ 
demonstrated the use of the two-way radio m 
calls. A teatile authority brought her yioning wtel and “ 'h' 
class and spun yam and wove fabric. A svoman stalled m Norwegun 

oaintluff invited the group to her Studio home. 

” VariL tools “0 ^^0^! 

grade children -reawemrf by 

room by the child was nor only proud 

ets, paint bos , . fd. a sense of belonging to the 

roshowhisparenshdiw^ 

prrefawto^^^^^^^^ insight inro .he 
home life and HiU (Alabama) High School 

Cluldren.n«r.am^«.^ 
found a svealth of irforma. ^Hence.« Members of the 

assisted in planning a g jg Conservation Department, 

'To??h” d Sr Tennessee Valley /uthoHty. 

and of the ns _ ^ Assistant Coun^ Home Demon- 

worl;edsv..h ri.e^-^ County FarmVt «-d as 
“om. Parents participated in die planning and mnsported the 
r,em m(=n»~n wppl.ed by “*'• 
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youngsters to the camp she, a dktance of 250 miles. Indeed, without 
the help of interested parents and laymen, the camping experience 
could hardly have been carried through. 

High-school teachers who arc sensitive to youth needs arc not neg- 
lecting the contributions of talented community members to the 
learning experiences of students. Senior students in psychology 
classes at Dreher High School, Columbia, Soutli Carolina, use many 
adult participants in the development of their units.** Planning com- 
mittees of students are appointed, and each member of the class is 
asked to hand to this committee suggestions of activities he would 
like to have carried on in connection with the topic and a list of 
people to assist in its development. As a result of this practice, many 
citizens have worked directly with the students. 

In the unit on heredity and environment, for example, the biolog}' 
teacher was asked to explain the biological foundations of hcredip^ 
and the fundamental facts of reproduction. A social worker came m 
to discuss the importance of environmental influences. A genealogist 
showed how to trace pedigrees of individuals and gave a history of 
some of the families who had settled in the state. While the class xvas 
studying the biological foundations of behavior, a lieutenant from 
the State Law Enforcement Division came to the school to demon- 
strate the lie detector and to show that it merely measures some of 
the physiological changes which take place in an indiridual under 
the emotional stress of lying. 

The particular skills that parents have to offer can be used to ad- 
vantage in various group projects. When 3 group of youngsters at 
the Swansea School, Denver, Colorado, decided to make lollipops for 
Halloween, several mothers came to school to work with them.** 
Children worked in small groups with a mother as leader. Some 
groups used one mother’s favorite redpe. Others followed one found 
in the new arithmetic text in a unit on measurement. Mothers helped 
children see the importance of accurate measurement, following 
directions, and observing standards of cleanliness and measures of 
safety. 

Mothers were ako present when a group of fifth-graders at the 
McMicken Heights Elementary School in the Highline Public 

11. Inforroaclon supplied by Grace Sease, teacher. 

ij. From information supplied by Margaret Cassidy, teacher. 
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Schools near Seattle, Washington, undertook a study of proper diet 
with special emphasis on the lunch program. Tli^' M’orked with 
committees in visiting places where speaal information could be ob- 
tained, demonstrated methods of cooldng, assisted various commit- 
tees in the preparation of food, and endeavored to have healthful 
and well-balanced diets at home. 

When boys and girls in a sixth grade at the Swansea School, Den- 
ver, Colorado, went to work on a toyshop project, they found par- 
ents able and ready to assist them.'* As help was needed in ma^g 
items tlwt would sell, the assistance of mothers was enlisted. For help 
in a particular skill, cliildren visited a parents’ craft group. Interest- 
ing objects were brought from home from time to rime to show to 
the class. In some cases the project involved the whole family. 


PARENTS AND TEAOICRS TAKE INVENTORY 

lllustradve of the way in which co-operative endeavor pows and 
develops is the story of how one elementaiy ^ ■“ P’"™ 
organized to make the best possible use of all available personnd 
resources. Although the project at this school, the Lamar Hementaiy 
School, Amarillo, Texas, was a total school acuvity, its resulB were 
directed to classroom projects.** 

During the opening weeks of the school year in a new elemem^ 
buildingfteaeheK and principal tvete impressed “>> 'he wide lange 
of occupations, intetests, and special skills teprestmed by the paren^ 
of the Lldren in the school. At the ”'8““'"”’ 
parents’ group early in the fall, plans were set m motion to find nut 
fust whaLleL and hobbits were available for use in the elassmoms 
ff the school. A committee, eoosbring of two 

the orincina! ivTis organized to look into the possibihuK, 

On™?*; eommrttec members, a mother of tivo children m the 
school was chosen to act as sehool-eommonity eo-orinator for the 
umte She had the responsibility of preparing, for the approval of 
projea. sue naa ,uat could be sene to every parent m 

^rreVofthcj^H.^ 
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Tht sdiool-community co-or£nator summarized the information 
and sec up a filing S)^tem under four Lu^e headings: coUection^ 
hobbies, occupdons, and talents. Under “collections” ttxre suw 
items as foreign travels, roclcs, stamps, plants, tropical fish, model ai r - 
pbnes, coins, records, and Indian relics. Hobbies TvWch were listed 
included woodworking, photography, ceramics, weaiiting, leather and 
metalcraf^ magic, puppet-making, radio, and Indian lore. A variety 
of spedai talents was represented— painting, dramatics, travel talks, 
playing muacal instruments, spen^g foreign languages. Among 
the parents in the school tvere geoJo^sts, ministers, teachers, lasvyers, 
doctors, psychologists, and many more. 

The resource file was placed in the office for use by teachers and 
others who had need of it. Original questionnaires were filed alpha- 
betically in a central place for use by teachers and other school per- 
sonnel, Records are kept up to date by the secretary. Newcomers to 
the school and oommunit)' constantly add to the file. 

As a result of the activity, many people have had and continue to 
have the experience of partidparion in a school-community projeefc 
Parents enjoy coming to the school to share their particular resources 
widi childtca Bop and girls profit greatly from their visits. Teach- 
ers, in mm, leam to knou’ the community better and have a deeper 
undersanding of the youngsters they teach and the homes from 
which they come. Parents seem to feel the school belongs to them, 
and an increasing number of dvic groups are using the school audi- 
torium. As a result of the paitidpation of so many individuals in the 
program, parents are eager to have teachers use the vast resources 
at hand to provide a richer leamii^ experience for ch3dren. 

RO.MEtVORE OXDEKCQES REVISIOS 

In today's schools, homework assignments are no longer mere 
study assignments but are intended to require the joint efforts of 
parents and cluldren. In one school, "a teacher sent to each home a 
mimeographed copy of instractions she was giving in how to partid- 
pate gracefully in dinner conversation. She asked the parents to 
evaluate thek children’s partit^ation for a wttk.”^* 

Another school pubUshed a handbook which described general 
areas and specific wap of pnnidii^ out-of-school experiences for 

i6. It Srjrts m tbe CliSTro<wt, rw *5. Wishingtoo: Nidorul School Public 
KeUrions AssocUrion, Nadom] Edsca^ Assoention, 1951. 
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children.” The Iiandbook written by a committee of parents 
and teachers. 

In sail another school, a group of parents of some exccpdonal 
nine-year-olds requested that work be sent home with the children.” 
After talking over the matter with the boys and girls, the teacher and 
the children made lists of things to do at school and things to do at 
home. The list of things to do at home included: working on s^-ords 
we need to know; reading to an audience} striting poems, stories, or 
plays; working aritlimetic problems; making a scrapbook of animals 
or flowers; making a book of machinery, or of airplanes; making a 
peep show; drawing or p:unting; making a puppet; looking up infor- 
mation in reference books; collecting nc^vs items for bulletin boards; 
planning something for opening exercises. 

Any list of homework activities in which both children and par- 
ents can participate could well be endless. A homework program 
which includes a variety of individual and group learning activities is 
another avenue for utilizing parent contributions as well as for build- 
ing understanding of the program of the modem school and what it 
is trying to do for boys and girls. 


rnurr steps are important 

mile most of these essmpics of pteomi sctvioe to the schools 
ate teacher-initiated and do not ineolve parents in the planning and 
evainatinn, sneh ptnjeets most be regarded as impot»t coMipemtive 
aetifities. The point nf viesv of one sehooi oilicul nf Denver. Cni^ 
tado, stresses the need for careful planning to nsa all possible avenues 
of parent participation.” 

iniheseliMlptopannsvcolOTnve^^^ ^ 

to lecognive 'J' ,h,t Involves piticiption in 

pli™';Lk” g ”r SSnninan^of apptopri.te edacanonal nbieetives. 

summaHeing .be 

school library, the pnncipal of Gregor> i «ignn u , 

j Cwoe. "Parents Are Partners," EJait- 

17. Paul J. Mcjsner wd RotKrt U 

tioiu! f-fjieritfp. HI Il 5 mc«-orlt." EJuettiattJt! UiJfTiUp, 

tS. Marda A. Cttren. ’^Vhat at>ow 
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in the Highlinc Schools near Seatde, Washington, states: 

Ir was evident that the parents, as a result of this kind of CT-operano^ 
developed important appreciations of the school’s contribution to their 
children’s education. . . . Thty began to feel that they were intimate } 
associated wth a phase of their children’s school experiences. 

Most parents are sufficiently interested in the work of their chil- 
dren and of the schools that they will gladly co-operate in any 
promising activity regardless of who does the planning. Both expen- 
cnce and common sense indicate, hotvcs'cr, that parents should be 
encouraged to help plan and initiate as well as cany through and 
evaluate projects. Co-operation then becomes more meaningful and 
beneficial for all concerned. 


Cbssrotm Projeett Are Emphasized in 
Parent-Teacher Programs 

In increasing numbers, parent-teacher groups are planning 
programs in such a manner as to place major emphasis on indindoal 
cla^oom activities. lUostrative of how such a program may operate 
is an account from the Roosevelt School, Fair Lawn, Kew Jersey.** 
Roosevelt School was confronted sviih the problem of a grwtiy 
increased enrolment and inadequate facilities. In order to house the 
children, a part-time program became necessary in the first four 
grades. Since two classes and two teachers were meeting in the same 
room each day, it became increasingly difficult to plan for the ccs- 
tomarj' evening meeting at which all teachers met wth parents on 
the same night to become acquainted and to discuss the work of the 
children. The executive board of the parent-teacher assodarion met 
with the prinapal to consider the sicuation, and a new plan was 
adopted which allowed parents and teachers of a particolar grade to 
meet on a spedfied eveiungj 

One teacher discussed the traits of children at the age level found 
in that grade. Parents were given copies of printed materials which 
the teachers had prepared. Another teacher discussed the reading 
problems of children and the metiiods used with those who needed 
spedal help. A third teacher and some of the boys and girls in the 
room showed slide films made by the children in connection with 


Information supplied by Eleanor Hoagland, Kelen Alexander. M*r)’ 
SoUivan, and Philomeni Dcnutelly, teat^ts. 
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social studies. At another meeting emphasis was given to the correla- 
tion of written composition, arithmetic, art, music, and spelling 
skills with units of work under in a particular classroom. The 
values of audio-visual aids were emphasized, and, on occasion, re- 
cordings of some of the children’s voices were reproduced. 

A discussion period in which parents participated freely followed 
each presentation. During the discussion period, parents were seared 
at their children’s desks where their folders and workbooks were 
available. At the close of the meeting refreshments were served by 
the room mothers. 

In one midwestem high school the parent-teacher group includes 
students as well as adults.** 

Tlic Parcnt-Teaclief-Sradent CbuncU of Wells High School, Chlca^ 
Is concerned wih curriculum planning, particularly as it deals with 
home and community. The core of emphasis for the mntli-pdc pro- 
gram is “The Home," and it is particularly with this group that parents 
help plan a practical program. 

The practice of appointing room niothen Is one frequently men- 
tioned in illustrations in this chapter and rather generally adopted 
by local patent-teacher groups. Designated motheis work with the 
teacher and children in an individual dassroom-in planning parent- 
teacher activities or helping to provide more adequate school en- 
vironments for children. In Scatsdalc, New k ork, class mothers are 
responsible for interpreting the school to parcnii Cntical parents 
often find it easier to direct their questions to a feUowqiarent. Oass 
mothera sometimes answer directly but often refer such mquincs to 

the proper pcison on the professions! staff. _ 

M parcnweacher organizations focus their attenuun on wh. ^ 
on in individual classrooms, co-operative acnviqr b'™"" 
and teachers will increase. The organized paren.-tcachcr assertion 
can be a major force in bringing to many commumura a seme of 
respomibilitv for their rchools. As it concentrates ira '«■>” ™ 
insLcdonai program going on in various 

nitics will be discerned for prents. ehiHten, and teachcra to notk 
togtthcf. 

ji. Helen F. Sioren. 

AttociatioQ for Supen Won »nd CumwJmn l«veiop. 

APeen W U,m hr Doin^r 

CtndLoJ EJu»>!on, Will (FebfWiy, W»). 
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CO-OtERATION HELPS CLASSROOMS 


Coimmnlty Needs Are Classroom Needs 
Extending the boundaries of the classroom beyond the four wUs 
or beyond the limits of the school playground makes community- 
school co-operation impcradt'c. The hetory oumer who conducts 
boys and girls on a guided tout of his plant shares an important learn- 
ing activity with mothers and teachers and children. Members of 
city council who answer the questions of a committee from a wgh- 
school civics class give reality to concepts which might otherwise be 
only words in a printed text. Coun^' health authorities who fumis 
boys and girls with vital statistics or conservation experts who dem- 
onstrate various types of land ctotion ate helping young people builo 
up a store of knowledge. 

THE CONtMOKlTY IS TIIE CLASSROOM 

The Qvic Experience Program for twelfth-graders in the Barton 
Vocational High School, Baltimore, Maij’land, illustrates how ex- 
tensively the success of sudi a project depends on dozen 
co-opetadoa** 

The work in the course is based on the activities of various city 
agencies. To be eligible for partldpation, agencies must be non- 
profit, city-wide, have a program for volunteers, and have staff 
members qualified to condua educational activities. Agendes that 
students have observed and worked with include the Red Cross, the 
Housing Authority, the Enoch Pratt Free Library, the Maryland 
Workshop for the Blind, and Goodwill Industries. 

Learning takes place on three levels: (a) Orientation (listen and 
learn). An agency leader gives the entire class an overview of lus 
organizatiotL This usually takes place at the first meeting. Teachers 
may also assist in laying the groundwork by the use of pamphlets 
and slides, {b) Observ’ation (see and learn). Students observe the 
agency in operation. Th^ get into the shops and offices; see equip- 
menc, materials, and processes; ask questions and learn from first- 
hand contacts, (c) Partidpation (do and learn) . Students are given 
tasks which show them what b involved in the kind of service the 
agency performs. 

On Wednesday of each week, the twelfth-grade studenB and 
their teachers leave school at noon and spend the remainder of the 

13. From information sopplied Aljce M. Doss, teacher. 
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day with one of the co-operating agendcs. The class is divided into 
several groups, each of which works >vith a different agency. An 
agency representative conducts the activity and assumes responsibil- 
ity for the afternoon. The work is divided into cycles-each group 
spending two, three, or five wks with one agtmey. During the 
course, students may become well acquainted svith^ five or more 
agencies. On Thunday or Friday a classroom period is spent in dis- 
cussion of the Wedn^ay experiences. 

A consideration of contemporary problems by young people does 
not alwjv-s stop with mete study. Action becon.es impotent to boys 
and girls who liacc gathered facts, held discussions, interviewed 
leading citizens, and reached ccroin conclusions of their own. High- 
school students in Stamping Ground, Kennicley, canvassed the com- 
munity in order to learn about living condiuons. Denver teen-agen 
made a survey of citizen opinion on daylight-saving nme and took 
their results to the city counciL In Battle Creek, Michigan, high- 
schnol students took an active part in 
nut levy for school-building needs. Philadelphia boys 
kindet^tten through twelfth grade, esMiperatcd with citizen groups 
In helping to plan a bc«cr city.** 

Such action on the part of children and young rf, ' "''“ f 
extensive co-opetarive endeavor. It demands skill '" h™" 
tiuns on the part of all eoneemed with the pro,ect. CWdren m« 
lean, to be sLi.ive to the opioioos of aduln, to « 
their panienlat pet ptojte. in die toul community 
must riew pupil elfnrts as imponan. and of 6'™"' 

and most he Willing .ogive.htm~^^ 

"dle':vSle“~ mr .eclng those needs, 

CLASSROOMS SERVE TUdR CB.MMUSmCS 
Enrichment of eommuniqi life and service to r^n from 

many classroom projects. A parricu t initiated by 

he Wtially related to classroom aroviqt. Ote « n mm«d by 
an individual teacher as a community serv.ee pro|e.n I" 
snmees, hmvever, einzen eo-opetation » necessary to the success 

. . .Bm-.ti loio Yearbook of the Association 

14. Tovard Vrttcr Teaching, PP- ^ Washineroa: National Educa- 

forSvp,™™ .ed Qinieelmn besvIopmmE won. F 

tion Association, 1949' 
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of the program. Wliat begins as a service project initiated by one 
individual becomes a group activity that draivs people closer to- 
gether in their joint efforts for enriched living for ail community 
members. 

In a number of small communities m upstate New York, home 
and community living have been strengthened and enriched as 
result of service projects originating in certain special classes. 
Music, vocational-agriculture, homcmaking, and physical-education 
teachers were key figures in a number of these activities. 

In one community, after the crops were harvested, the vocational- 
agriculture department sponsored a one-week tractor school to 
overhaul tractors so that they could be used as snow plows during 
the winter. A farm machinery repair class met weekly for twentj' 
weclis with an average of eleven people in attendance. Under the 
direction of the homcmaking department, a clothing class for 
mothers vvas held. Attention was given to clothing repair as wcW 
as to making new garments. After class meetings, adults participated 
in folk dancing in the school’s recreation center. 

A number of the music teachers directed bands during the sum- 
mer months, Band members included adults as well as high-school 
students. Village businessmen recognized the drawing power of 
the Saturday night concerts and, in some communities, assisted m 
paying the music teacher’s salary. In other communities, the tnuric 
program was made a part of the summer recreation program and 
was financed by the village or to^vn. 

In one schoot the music program, during both the regular school 
term and the summer vacation period, provided for the participation 
of pupils and adults in the community chorus and band. People 
were encouraged to participate in music activities on a family basis; 
each year a family concert consbdng of instrumental and vocal 
selections by family groups is held in the school auditorium. 

Physical-education teachers were active in planning evening and 
summer recreation programs. These teachers not only were largely 
responsible for planning the various activities but they were also 
active in arousing interest in the communities to secure the neces- 
sary support. 


15. ^a(l« O. Plttwater, Trinciples Underlying the Community Use of the 
School m Rural Areas." UnpubUshed Doctor’s dissertation Cornell University. 
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Sriidents ct>-operatcd with one homemalcing teacher in serving 
younger cliildren in the community. TTicy organized and conducted 
playground activities for t\vcntj‘-four preschool children for a nvo- 
week period during the summer. 

In Midland, Michigan, a program which began as a scrricc by 
business to the business classes in a school eventually became one 
in which the students of Midland High School rendered valuable 
assistance to the communit)*.** 

After a number of conferences with the personnel of the stand- 
ards department of the Dow Chemical Company, the chairman of 
the business-education department asked for the privilege of al- 
lowing a few of the outstanding bttsincss-ediicaiion students to ob- 
serve the employees of the payroll dcpartnwnt at work. An observa- 
tion period for these students was arranged in the spring of 1939. 
After a short time, it was suggested that these students be allowed 
to help the regular employees whenever and wherever they could be 
of assistance. 

This small but well-organized and executed plan marked the be- 
ginning of the co-operative program in the Midbnd schools. In 
I9|i, it was carried into other local ofliees, and a simibr program 
was staned in the field of distributive eduation. Because of the high 
qualit)- of their work, their ctnoperarive attitude, and their desire 
to do their job well, these students completed the foundation for 
a program which his continued to grow. 

The program has done much to build good relationships bc- 
nvecn business and the schools. It has encouraged a high qualitj- of 
prepanrinn on the p.irt of the facult>' and high accomphshments 
on the pirr of the students. It has developed in employers a con- 
fidence in the abilities and personal qualities of young people and 
a desire to work svith them. 


Cithais Help P/j/i OTid Evjla^e Clamooiii Prosrmm 

As parents and other citizens engage in joint projcTO with pupils 
.nd Mchers, ,.tcnrion is frcquaitly ditemd to .ho hotv and .vhy 
of terucrional proBtann. Mothers who accompany bo,-s and prls 
on trips ot work with them in the classraom frcqnen.Iy ask ,ucs- 
tiomt nr make suggestinns about the insttnct.onal program. Local 


.5.F,on, iotommiaa mppW by W.ltad S»«t, ™n,tdi™«.t. B™,„ 
rjuwtion. 
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government officials who guide students in their study of some 
phase of community government will most likely judge the school 
by its pupils. Businessmen who employ the school’s graduates sug- 
gest how the school may better meet the needs of future employees. 

Alert teachere listen to the su^esootK, fhe enddsms, rhe ques- 
tions. They are sensitive to the rich source of help that is revealed 
and eager to find Ways of using it. 

TIRST-CR.'UiERS AND THEIR PARENTS SHARE LEARNINO 
AT HOME AND AT SOIOOL 

In the Meltichamp School, Orangeburg, Soutii Carolina, a firsf- 
grade teacher who initiated a unit on ‘Sharing Experiences” did 
not stop with obtaining parents’ suggestions. She provided oppor- 
tunities for guidance and instruction as well.*’' 

The teacher chose ‘‘sharing experiences” between parents and 
children as a particularly appropriate tvay to revitalize the casual 
type of family life that is too commonly found in present-day 
society, as a channel for building greater home-school understand- 
ing, and as a means of meeting the basic emotional needs of young- 
sters. For the project to be successful, she knew she would need 
the help of parents. After an initial meeting with room mothers, 
all parents were invited to participate in the planning. 

At the first meeting of the parent group, the project was ex- 
plained and defined. Procedures and probable goals were considered. 
The teacher was chosen as permanent co-oniinator and secretary 
for the group. Parents thought they should keep a record of the 
work done in the home by the parent and child. In that way, efforts 
could be evaluated as the project proceeded. It was agreed that 
the group should meet perioditslly throughout the year. 

From the beginmng, work was carried on in the classroom 
through sharing housekeeping tasks and responsibilities. The ex- 
periences which the child and the parents chose to work on in 
the home were selected by mutual agreement. Children and parents 
shared a variety of experiences-^ardening, rooting and groising 
ps««? pJsfia, haasehald tasks, 6irrf study, krutting, coffecarrg’ 
rocla, taking and devclojnng pictures, fishing, sivimming, trips, 
and picnics. 

17. Infonnation supplied by Mis. Else G. Richards, teacher. 
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As the group proceeded with the project and during the parent 
meetings, problems arose which were of concern to the children 
or their parents. There were times when they needed help on 
bcliavior problems or needed new ideas to stimulate better growth 
patterns. Parent discussion groups were held. Films and filmstrips 
were shown to parents and children from time to time. Parents were 
furnished books, pamphlets, magazine articles, and other reading 
materials, according to their needs. Occasionally, during the year, 
joint meetings and discussions were held \rith other groups in the 
same school working on similar projects. 

A series of worlcshops was also held. These involved child as 
well as parent participation. With the assistance of the county 
librarian a story-hour workshop was held in the county library. 
Stories were told, poems read and dramatized by the childrcri, dis- 
cussions were held, and all media of story-telling were on display 
-children’s magazines, newspapers, poctr>', records and recordings, 
musical stories, nudio-visual aids, good comic books, and names of 
good radio and television programs with the stations broadcasting 
them and the rime when they could be heard. 

The art supervisor helped with an art worbhop held m the art 
room. A fun-and-frolic workshop, using games and other wa>^ of 
sharing leisure hours, ^^'as held in the classroom, pe homemakmg 
teacher helped In directing a honicmaking workshop. During this 
rime, parents and children actually cooked and sewed wg«her. A 
building workshop, held in the high school’s mechanical shop with 
the shop super.-isof assisting, was planned for an evening so fathers 
could attend. Parents and children xvorked together imkmg toys, 
games, and doll furniture which they took home with them. 

Tlie greatest problem in carrying out the project was the bek of 
opportunity to reach all parents. Many worked dunng the ^y 
and some at night. Some could not art^d regularly. 
tion was a problem for some, and a small mmoncy was ind^erent. 
A few parents ^va^ted to solve aU behavior Pf 
However, after working with the group for a while, they b^n 
often takes rime, much patience, and 


to realize that the solution 
penistent work. 

As a result of the experience, n 
other. They had things in common to 


e families learned to enjoy each 
talk about and discuss. Chll- 
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dmi had a greater feeling of being part of the family. StatOTcnts 
from parents indicated that they gained a better undersunding of 
their children and their problems and how to help solve them- One 
mother’s statement is illustrative of thtKc from a number of parents: 

Since we have always shared oar experiences, 1 thonght at * 
woald receive no specific value from the project. Before long.J 
that our experiences heretofore had been my planning and jCxebs fol- 
lowing. I learned that she enjoyed things far more if I parndpated Jn 
the actna] doing of die thing. We hare a better working and playing 
relationship, and she mcludes me in her projects now. 

A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MEETS THE NEEDS 
or SUPERIOR EIGHTH-GRADE STUDENTS 

I^enB of children in the eighth grade at the Grant Junior High 
School, Denver, Colorado, worked with teachers and pupils on a 
special coarse for superior students.** The project was sorted at 
the suggestion of the co-ordlnator of instruction to remedy a weak- 
ness in the instructional program. The testing program and some 
parent criticism seemed to Indicate that pupils in the higher w- 
telligence-quodent group were not hving up to expectancy ui 
academic subjects. 

A special class was sorted for superior pupils in the latter half 
of the eighth grade. It was an experimental course for a nx- to 
eight-week period to be selected if patents and children thought it 
would be more helpful to the pupO at this time than experiences 
in other fields. This svork was continued into the early ninth grade 
vrith some pupils. 

Members of the experimental group were selected after a con- 
ference with all teachers who had these pupils in classes. Parents of 
the boj’s and girls were then invited to the school, and the project 
was explained to them and to the students. Possible content for 
the course was presented, and parents made suggestions for further 
topics of study. 

The class was set up on the hypothesis that isolation of certain 
acadwnic skills for more direct instruction would produce study 
and work habits more compatible wth the potentialities of academ- 
ically minded pupils. Plans were made with other teachers to carrj' 

i8. Information seppUed by Evelyn EUstrom and LodUe Oainh, teachers. 
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over into tlieir classes the sldlls and habits that were emphasized in 
the special class. 

At the end of the project, students were given an evaluation sheet 
to mark for themselves and also one to take home to their parents. 
The student’s own evaluation sheet covered specific goals and tech- 
niques which the class had set up. The parents’ evaluation sheet 
was broader in scope. Some of the outcomes pertained to improve- 
ment in the major skills involved in regular classes, better ideas 
of organization, more awareness of problems, and greater creativity. 
It was interesting to note that, in homes where parent enthusiasm 
was greatest, students seemed to seek and achieve more. 

Major problems arose over scheduling the work, trying to fulfil 
the needs of students from so many different classes, and overload- 
ing the superior child who is already inclined to select too many 
electives and activities. Choice of students to participate in the 
group has also been a problem. Some parents wanted a child who 
was not academically inclined to be included. In other instances, 
pupils themselves requested membenhip in the group when they 
were not chosen by the teachers. 


BUSINESS REPRESE.STATnTS HELP PLAN 

A inc!i-sa>ooL project 

The vocational-education classes for all Seniors at Central High 
School, Kalamazoo, Michigan, were developed through the co- 
operative efforts of a school-community committee.” The project 
grew out of a discussion between the prindpal and three teachen 
who were interested in helping students become acquainted with 
vocational opportunities in and beyond the community and m help- 
ing them make wise vocational choices based upon their interests 
and abilities. Representative citizens of the commum^ were con- 
sulted, and a co-operative committee was organized witli some mem- 
bers from the local personnel association and others from the faculty 
of Central High School. ... 

Some of the specific problems considered by the c<M.pemnv= 
committee tvere the comem of the coctse, tcschmg ptocedorm 
and materisk to be nsed, avaibbifity of community tesoutces, and 

t,. From Monmdoa soptJitd by Hetal T. H»ick, Dittemt of On. 
riculum. 
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methods for ovalusttag the coarse. The “'“f “ “ 
were agreed opon through co-operanve study of the 
needs of students. Recomtnendatiotis and final decisions 
reached after considerable eaperimemation in the 

The eonunittee also tnade plans and set up guides for group 
visits to industrial plants. They also worked out 
industrial conferences. The conferences were planned so / 

student in the vocational classes had an oppoitnniy to 
with at least one person actively engaged in the field of 


dent’s interest. „,nrth 

As a result of the planning, visits to industry became mo 
wWle than they had been in the past. Tlie e^lanations, ; 

and motion pictures used prior to tours and the discussions o 
ing the visits made for more meaningful trips. Another si^i « 
outcome ^^'3S that students became more interested in local bus 
and industry. In turn, business and industry became more jntcres 
in understanding the work of the school 


ADVISORY couKcas ooNTWinrrE TO UtiPRcrreD 

VOCATlOVAC-AGRICOtTUltAL PROGRAMS 

Reports from two high schools in widely separated parts of the 
country reveal a high degree of co-operation in the devdopment o 
programs in vocational agriculture. An advisory council for ogn- 
cultutal education at Watseka High School, Watseka, illinoisv was 
both the cause and effect of expanded services and faciiitics m 
this department.^® . , 

Sue years ago, Watseka employed a half-time teacher of agneu - 
Hire. About twenty boys were enrolled in high-school vocationa 
agriculture. There were no classes for young farmers or adult 
crs. The faciiitics for agricultural education included a very sma 
and barren classroom and an improvised shop. 

An advisory council was organized in 1947. It has nvelve mem- 
bers, ten of them from farms and two from the dty of Watseka- 
The members were chosen after consultation with representanve 
farmers in the conunuiutj'. In selecting members for the coun^ 
emphasis was placed on their competence and the respect whic 

JO. Information supplied by H. M. Hamlin, Professor of Agriculroral Edo- 
cation, Univeroty 01 Illinois. 
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they enjoyed in the communitj', their interest or potential interest 
in the school's work in agricultural educarion, their abilit)' to work 
democratically with others in a team, and tlie degree to which 
thej’ represented the community. The council has worked with 
all phases of the program in agricultural education, but it has been 
especially interested in dctxloping a program for young and adult 
farmers and in improving individual instniction on the farms of 
those who have been enrolled in all ebsses in agriculture. A board 
member, the high-school principal, and the agriculture teacher are 
ex-officio, nonvoring members of the council. 

Substantial changes in the fanning of this community arc result- 
ing from the work of die department. One farmer, a member of 
the council, has said that it is only since the school became active in 
adult education in agriculture that a program adapted to the special 
needs of the communitj’ has been provided- Five men arc employed 
part-time as teachen of adulr classes to siipplement the work of 
the regular teacher, who has afternoons available for working 
with boys on their farms and for teaching young farmen. A ne«' 
building with excellent facilities and a new shop for farm mechanics 
have been provided. 

The council has helped to develop a sj-srcmatic, well-organized 
program of adult educarion. Committees of farmers, cliosen by the 
council, work with the teachers of each of the classes for adults. 
Currently, the council is sponsoring its second surs-cy of the im- 
munity wth specbl emphasis upon the needs and mter^ of farm 
operators and the needs and desires of city ou-ners of farms for 
instruction in agticulrural education. It is abo working on a s)-s- 
tematic reorganization of the curriculom in agricultural education 
from the clemenrarx' school through the adult dnision and toward 
a systematic statement of poUcies to be rtcommended to the Iioard 


of education. , , . , 

Partly as a result of the work of the council, a school-wide an- 
«m committee oTpiniKd by the board of cduHtton to ,«!■ 
This giotip. induditig some tvho had been same m the council 
for aCTieutaral eduction, bus taken ns its speeal pto,cet for lofi- 
5 J the dcfclopment of « genenil piopnm of > Jolt edoeation in the 
sehool system for eit,- divellen » «!! « tor f.tn, men end timmen. 
In Centn.1 High School. .Monmoutb-Independenee Sehool Dis- 
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trier, Oregon, an advisory coundl is at work.®‘ The political signifi- 
cance of uniting two communities, Independence and Monmouth, 
in one school program made it desirable to organize an adviso^ 
council to meet the needs of the majority of people interested^ in 
agriculture. At the same time, it was to serve as a mearrs of drawing 
the communities closer together through cooperation in the pro- 
gram. 

The advisor)’ council consists of nine members, selected on the 
basis of their fanning interests and their particular location in the 
community. The first step in the selection of possible members was 
to contact several successful farmers in the community for nami^ 
of individuals who might be of assistance to the vocational-agn- 
culture program. The names of those selected were then submitted 
to the superintendent, who, in turn, recommended them to th® 
board of education for approval. 

At the present time, the council contists of men interested pn- 
marily in dairy farming, raising swine, producing cereal grains, 
horticulture, grass-seed production, raising vetches and peas, aod 
poultry fanning. A manufacturer of farm equipment representt 
business interests. A school board member is idso on the council. 
His primary responsibility is to answer questions dealing with school 
policy and to take back to the school board recommendations made 
by the coundL Meetings have averaged six or seven each year- 
The council has been instrumental in initiating and organizing 
a number of different projects. It proposed an adult-education pro- 
gram for the community. A ten-week course on soils was developed 
to meet an urgent need. This year, the council again surs’eyed the 
community. As a result, t%vo classes, one on farm crops and the 
other on farm shop, were set up. Members of the coundl also 
studied the program in vocation^ agriculture and recommended 
minor curriculum changes. 

FUTURE TEACHEKS STZTOY A CO.M.MUNtTV 

In a number of colleges, young people preparing for teaching 
arc required to spend a cernin amount of time working with com- 
munity agencies. Future teachers gain much valuable experience 
working with dtizens who arc interested in community improvc- 

II. Infonwtion supplied by Alvin M. Leich. icschcr 
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merit activities. Other colleges are requiring future teachers to 
spend full time living in the communiqr where they do their prac- 
tice teaching and to take an actitx part in community' life. 

Included as part of the seminar plan at one state teachers’ college 
is an opportunity for a group of students to live in a particular 
community and to study it intensively.** Usually a rural com- 
munity is selected. One year, however, a school neighborhood in 
a city system was chosen. To plan for the study, a group of fathers 
and mothers was invited to Iwvc dinner at the home of the prin- 
cipal. Officers of the Parent-Teacher Association, the Neighbor- 
hood Association (which includes persons who do not liave chil- 
dren in school), and the Park Association (embracing several neigh- 
borhoods) were present at this meeting. The purposes of tlie study 
were c-vplained, and plans were made for a very full and profitable 
week. Activities included exploratory trips through the neighbor- 
hood} visits to homes, housing projects, instirudoas, and industrial 
plants; intcrvic\vs xvith prominent citizens; and many visits to classes 
In the school. 

The students heard the plans of the Neighborhood Association 
for welcoming new families into the area, for getting them into 
recreational activities and evening craft workshops or other classes, 
and for canvassing the neighborhood to encourage eveiyone to 
beautify homes and yards in harmony with landscaping proposed 
for the housing project. Many group discussions were held in the 
school throughout the sveek. The whole community took pride in 
the fact that it had been selected for study by this group of college 
students. Gtizens helped with the study wherever and however 
they could. The school and neighborhood, as v’cll as those studenB 
who were soon to be teachers, apparently gained much from this 
experience. 


MANY OPPORTUNmrS FOR CO-OPERATION 
These examples of curriculum planning indirate that citizens 
can aid materially in improving and evaluating instructional pro- 
grams for children and youth. It is in this area that opportunities for 


,1. Acti^ for Curriculvrn 

ciauon for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Uavh.ngton. Nat.onal 
education Association, 1951. 
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coperadvp CRdessor sxs still Istgdy r””* 
nsmy future efiorts totrsrd <sw.piBst.on m dsssrooiu sc 
uiU utilize citizen contributions to the fnUest ® ^ for 

volte future teschers in plsnning richer educsoonsl p g 
bo)’S and girls. 

Present Program Can Be Strengthened 

The report presented in this 
opersrion at the classroom level n rc^ed as desnaHe 
of communines throughout the ennre country. A hjh de^^^ 
enthusiasiu for such efforts and a willmgness on the part ^ 
rparticipate in them is apparenc Teachen also 
values that come from coH.perat.on. It B sate to a“um 
citizen pttticipaim in school ftonmg exssts, cla.rr<.<nn (b ^ 
are hetter then they •amid he ■aihom such f laudable 
these citizens undoubtedly bring to „ that meeri 

understanding and acceptance of an educational program 
the needs of boys and girls. ^ ^ . . 

It would appear that more parents and other atj«ns r 

tag in elementaiy.schcKil classrooms than in high schools « “ j 
leges. Patenls of younger children are more . ,a)l 

Ser children to take an active part in the affaus of the 
Moreover, all indications point to the fact that teachers ^ P ^ 
cipals in elementary schools are at present mldng the leaders p 
Utilizing citizen co-operadon in the classroom. 

The great majority of examples of dozen co-operation rcpoite 
this chapter were iiudatcd by the teacher or the school, t is 
doubiedly true that this is the case in most co-operative proje 
the present time. Herein lies opportunity for growth and unpro 
ment. 

It is important that parents sec dearly their responsibdi^’ to 
tidpate in the total education of their children. Mere cridasm 
a hands-o£f policy on the part of dozens generally is not erioug^ 
if the schools are to render the service that most communides expc 
of them. That this point of view is being rather generally accepts 

jj. Tor additioml iUusmdoas see, cspeciaUy. The Cofrrmunity 
second Yearbook of ibe Naaoml Society for the Study of Edacaaon. 
Chicago: UnWersJty of Oucago Press, 195J. 
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is indicated in recent comments by nationally recognized leaders of 
business organizations. For example^ a pamphlet for industrial lead- 
ers states, “You have a common interest with teachers in helping 
students develop as responsible cirizens. . . With reference to 
how to get acquainted, it points out, “Wc sit down together and 
get to know each other by sharing ideas, talking through mutual 
problems, and building future pbns.” 

Teachers and other school officials need to examine carefully 
tlicir relationships with parents and other members of the com- 
munltj'. Are parents welcomed on a prmership basis with full 
recognition of the unique contributions they have to make to the 
education of their boys and girls? Are all groups welcome to visit 
the classrooms? Is everything done by the staff to make the cia^- 
room truly a community center and the school a community in- 
stitution? Are tlie classroom and community atmospheres such that 
parents feel free to make suggestions, confident that they will be 
given an appreciative hearing? Arc parents soggMtions use y 
the teachers to improve the program of the individual classroom? 
It is wise for professional educators to realize that the schools 
belong to the people and that leadership, in one form or another, is 

the prerogative of all . . . 

A comid.n,bIe number of tMchers see m c<«perat»ve endeavor 
sn oppottuniry for ehadren end perents to work together on cte- 
room project,: Children end perenrs enjoy e pot-leek supper Mo.h- 
ers end ferhers work with bo}, end guls m workshop. Morhe, 
come to school to help with cooking ecavnes Bo), end gttls seek 
the eld of cepcm in developing e nnit of work. Indeed, much on- 
S have little purpose if children were not 

tavota? irtl^ process es well es being benefited by the end lesnlt. 
Tltis is es it should be. There ere nony oppottonmes for omens 
to work with teeoheo for cHldten. Velueble es .hoe semces mey 
be, the instences in which cirizens wotk eeil/t cleldten heve more 

of the eemtetks of true co-operenve endovot. 

Sitnerions in which citizens work wteh teeehets P”P* 

1 • ,.t.>«room nrof'ram arc soli too few. Undoubtedly, 

?«;Lt%fpto™-?.en“nedhyth.tochet-othythe.ee^^^ 

.1 oi^rr-Tiftthia Aeqtuinttd with Teachers h Yottr Plant 
j4. Your Firtt American Iron and Steel Institute, ipjj. 

Corrmmnines. p. J- l'®"' * 
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and the pupils-is a neccssaiy step before parents and other dozens 
are ready to assist in planning, carrying through, and cv-aluating 
instructional programs. Moreover, from the point of view of chi 
development, co-operation at this level is greatly to be ' 

Educators might well give more thought to the type of acti«t) 
carried on by first-grade children, parents, and teacher in Orange 
burg, South Carolina (pp. 9«ff.), or to the vocational-agriculture 
advisor^’ councils (pp. too if.). In the latter instances, a ^^■cll ot 
gatuzed group assumed major responsibilitj*. Parents, boys an 
girls, and teacher worked together informally in the unit, “Shanng 
Experiences.” Each method is commendable and appropriate »n 
parriculat situations. 

As far as the schools are concerned, some of the steps whic 
should be taken to encourage and facilitate citizen co-operariofl tn 
improving the work in individual classrooms arc: 


(a) Teachers, generally, should have bener prepantion. not only » 
the teacher-training insdtations but through carefully planned in-service 
programs, for working effeeurely with diums of the cotnmunitj 
(see chap, xii for funher discussion). 

(b) Teachers and administrators ^ould recognize that saosfaetoty 
dozen co-operadon often starts in the classroom and must funeaon 
successfully on that level if it is to be meaningful in a school sj’Steff^ 
Special encouragemeai should, therefore, be given to all teachers-ao 
partictilarly to those at the secondary-school les'el, where the organi^" 
tion rends to provide serious handicaps— to devote particular attention 
to Mgiuficant aedvities which involve the co-operation of citizen groups. 

(e) The board, the superintendent, and the communit}'’ leaders shoul 
recognize the value to the commututy as well as to the public schoo 
program of meaiungful catizen co-operation at the claaroom level, 
should understand that extra rime and effort on the part of the teacher 
are often required for a satisfactory program, and should, therefore, 
authorize such adjustments in the schedule or work load as are found 
to be necessary for best resolts. 


Everyone Benefits frotn Co-operation 
Whatever the strengths and weaknesses of present co-operarirt 
activity at the classroom level may be, evidence poin» to the fact 
that these group efforts have been of great value to the participants. 
AH are benefited by having worlnd together for better classrooms 
and schools. 
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Teachers have discovered a wealth of untapped resources that 
have greatly enhanced teaching and learning. Co7m)tunlty accept^ 
once of the school program comes more readily v:hen conzmunhy 
members are involved in its development. Sharing the task of edu- 
cating boys and girls has brought to those teachers who have been 
%vi!Iing to try it a sense of satisfaction and security that can come 
only when one enlists the help of others in a cause of common in- 
terest. Teachers who work icitb citizen groups come to feel a 
setise of membership in the total comtmmity that fosters further 


cotmmmhy activity. 

Children have been the recipients of numerous benefits resulting 
from joint activity. Boys and girls not only have richer instruc- 
rional programs but also enjoy greater security when home and 
school unite their efforts. Parents know what is going on in the 
classroom and >vork with boys and girls to achieve desired ends. 
Youngsters have a sense of importance as the contributions of their 
parents and friends are welcomed and used by the group. They feel 
that they arc truly members of the community as they study com- 
munity living and contribute to projects of family and community 
hettertnenr. For bo)'s and girls who participate m various types of 
co-operative endeavor, the classroom extends beyond its four walls 
and the opportunities for learning become Umitless. _ 

To parents and other citkens who help with the instructional 
programs of boys and girls come the satisfactions that accompany 
undemanding and prticipation. They learn to know the Machers 
as people, as well as professional educators. They rccogt^e that 
good teachers and conscientious parents arc working for the same 
Objectives for the benefit of bop and girls. They come to bebeve 
that more is to be gained when all ivork together for th«e «ds. 
They know and understand what is gomg on in the schools. TTiey 
arerLgnized as membeis of a teanu Tlieir contributions are unique 
and important to children and their teachers. Without them the 
schools would fall to do as good a ,ob as they are capable of doing 
in preparing the citizens of tomorrow. 
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Co-aperation Improves Individual Schools 

LESLIE W. KINDRED 
AND 

W. PAUL ALLEN 


In this chapter attention is centered on the improvement 
grams in individual elementary and sccondar>’ ^chook througn 
co-operative efforts of citizens. The sioiy of how xndividual 
axe improving their programs k based upon reports ot P 
undertaken in various parts of the country. These reports 
that the individual school is a natural unit for 
tive relations with the community and for strengthening the lou 
tions of public education. 


Co-operative Activities for the Individual School 
Many kinds of activity arc needed in connection wth the in^ 
dividual school These range from conferences between parents an ^ 
teachers, usually growing out of the classroom experien^ o 
pupils, through studies of the entire program of the school. 
every school has a more or less active parent-teacher 
whose interests and activities cover nearly every aspect of t 
program. Frequently there are dads’ clubs, school improverne^^ 
groups of one type or another, or groups concerned only 
certain aspects of school work. 

Every school has some problems which can be solved more Mtis- 
factorily through citizen co-operation than by the school staff 
the school administration. In fact, many problems simply cano^ 
be resolved by the school staff alone. There are still other pro 
lems which require a system-wide approach, all schools in the sys* 
tern working in co-operation widi the central administration. 
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PROBLEMS rOR CO-OPERATIVi: ATTCNTION 

Any analysis made by membeis of a school staff will usually 
bring into focus a number of probfems on which the help of the 
community is needed. Simitar analyses by parents will direct at- 
tention to some of the same proltlems and to additional problems. 
The fact tliat some of the problems, as seen by patrons of the 
schools, differ from those recognized by educators need not be 
surprising. The points of view differ. Informal discussion will usually 
result in agreement on matters of mutual interest. 

A school which is close to the communitj'- it serres should be in 
unique position to deal with some of the problems arising out of 
social tensions. The public school usually has children from different 
races, classes, and creeds. The oppominicj’ which this provides for 
developing a spirit of tolerance and a program of undentandlng of 
the problems assodated with daily living should not be overlooked. 
They can best be dealt with by a program in which the school 
and the community merge their common interests and work co- 
operadvely to effect solutions. 

Many adults arc turning to schools for help in dealing with the 
problem of juvenile delinquency. The individual school community 
affords an opportunity to study the rebtionship between juvenile 
delinquency and home conditions or community condidons in a 
small area. TIic school and die community can work together to 
provide the land of rccrcadonal facllidcs, work experiences, and 
learning opportunidcs best suited to the needs of the Immediate 
area. Some schools have co-operatcd tviih community agencies in 
dealing with the problem of vandalism and the care of school and 
community property. 

The public is asking the schools to do a better job in their health 
programs, manv of which are sadly in need of improvement. Schools 
arc frequendy beking in equipment space, and personnel. Pro- 
grams are often dull and unimaginative. This is a kind 0/ problem 
the individual school can taclJe with all the vigor at its command. 
There arc numerous instances recorded where, through joint study 
and action, the school and the community have ^-cyed the health 
status of students and have studied health conditions at home aod 
in the neighborhood. Together, thqr have enlisted the support of 
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Other co,„p=te„t sBcndes in arenging for the com^n of 
deficiencies in individual students and have provided 
and recreational facilities for all the young people. In “ 

munities the support of parents and other interested anrens has 
been of creat \-aluc in improving such condiuonSe 

The accident rate in the nation has reached alarming pro^ • 
Hundreds arc killed each tvetk in traffic accidents and thouan^ 
die each year in home accidents. Certainly this is another p 
for the individual school and the comtnunit)' to attack m a 
operative manner. The conditions in homes and the future o 
community surrounding the individual school make it 
that this problem be approached at the individual school level. 

The public is looking to the schools to do a better job m vocationa 
guidance and preparation for vocations. Successful and luppy * “ 
life depends in no small measure on how a person feels about 
job and how well he Is suited to the work he is doing. In this mode 
world where the industrial, business, and economic 
become complex, it is difficult for a young person to sift through t 
vast web of opportunities that confront him and come out 'Vit 
suitable vocational clioice. The nature of the vocational problem t a 
each school faces will be greatly influenced by the kind of studen 
in anendance and the work opportunities in the communitj’. ^ 
tensive program of community co-operation is essential to the fu 
ment of an adequate program of vocational guidance and preparation. 

There is a growing demand for programs that will prosnde yout 
tvith a better sense of moral and spiritual values. \Vhat should c 
done in a communit)' can best be determined by co-operative scu y 
involving pareno and teachers. Some excellent programs have been 
developed in tUs manner.* 

In many commumues concern has been expressed for better teacn^ 
ing of what some have termed “Americanism.” Fear of the spread o 
communism has resulted in a demand that the schools do many 
things— some of which are cause for serious concern in themselves. 
Minority pressure groups are demanding the right to censor books 
and speakers and school offerings of various sorts. No school faculty 
can deal wisely with these grave problems alone. Many of th^ 
1. National Education Assodatton, Moral and Spirintal V’aluei in 

Seboo/j. Washington: Educational PolidesCottiinission, National Education iw 

sociation, 1951. 
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touch upon areas of extreme senstrivi^» in relation to our ways of 
living and our assorted beliefs. The mcdiods by which tliey are 
handled must be adjusted to the community. 

These arc only a few of the problems that our citizens are asking 
their local schools to help solve. How the school can remake its cur- 
riculum to provide a program which will contribute to the solution 
of these and many other problems growing out of our modem life is 
a Herculean t.isk. One tiling is certain, the task can only be met by 
parents and tcachcn and other citizens facing these problems to- 
gether. 

Preparing for Co-operative Effort in 
Individual Schools 

TTiere are two important steps which should be taken in every 
school system if a wliolcsomc program of school and community 
co-operation is to be developed for the Individual schools. The first 
step calls for the establishment of general school policies which are 
necessary to enable the individual school to have the degree of au- 
tonomy required for developing co-operative projects. The second 
concerns the preparation to be made within the individual school 
itself. It is important th.it the relationships of the individual school to 
the general administration of the school system be clearly understood 
in nutters Involving community co-operation. Yet little will be ac- 
complished tiuough the schools unless each school fonnulates plans 
and procedures for tvorking co-opcmdvcly with parents and other 
citizens. 


NEED FOR APPROPRIATE GENERAL SCHOOL POLICIES 

Community co-operation in education finds its best soil for culture 
in school systems where suitable general administrative policies and 
procedures have been developed and are understood by all members 
of the staff. Most building principals and teachers hesitate to develop 
new practices and procedures without definite assurance that the 
board of education and tlic superintendent are in favor of what they 
are tr>'ing to do. This assurance is provided when appropnate and 
clear-^t poHcv' statements are adopted by the board and imdc 
known to members of the professional staff. pracoce frees in<h- 
vidual initiative and encourages principals and teachers to engage in 
activities for strengthening bonds between school and commumtj. 
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Bfsidcs pro%-iaing security and inriring progress, 
regarding ciriien co-operation minimiic the dinger tto in 
school staff members may engage in univ-isc practices, oo o t 
WTittcn policies are irusinterpreted and translated into ' . 

are detrimental to the school ^’stem and embarrassing to t 
authority. This may occur in s>*5teim even when pohacs have 
clearly defined and communicated to the staff, or when the Stan 
participated in their development. It is least likely to occur, ’ 

when appropriate pollcj* statements arc available in \vnHen o 
and when a central clearing agency has been established so t 
representatives of building units may share their ideas and expe 
cnees and receive counsel from the general administrative sta • 
Another important consideration is the extent to which * ® ^ 
vidual school is free to work with the public. Policies that call or 
more or less uniform tj'pc of program throughout the ^ 

dom achieve the best results. Thev* do not permit .g 

adapting a program to needs and conditions within the Immedu 
school communit)’. An individual school should have the right an ^ 
encouragement to build its own program of school and commumt) 
ccHipeiadon under policies that stimulate local initiative and action. 


PREPAR-VnON AVrnUN THE ISOIVTDUAL SOTOOL 
No school group should embark upon a co-operative program 
without thinking tluough the procedures which should be followe 
Decisions must be made as to whether each teacher shall go his oum 
way, how various projects should be co-ordinated, and whetn 
guides shotild be developed. The experiences of schools that have 
successftilly completed programs involving citizen co-operation o 
some general suggestions that may well be considered. 

The prindpals of these schools agree that it is best not to attempt 
to impose a program of co^>peratioD upon the staff. They point out 
that teachers must understand the necessity and see the value 
co-operative undertakings before much can be accomplished. E' cn 
after teachers begin to recognize this type of program as something 
in which they would like to paitidpate, many udU hesitate so lo^ ^ 
it is apparent that a considerable burden will be added to their a* 
ready overcrowded schedules. 

The suggestion is underscored heavily that die individual schoo 
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princlpil should move slowly widi the staff io initiating co-operative 
projects. In a number of instances, the enthusiasm of beginners has 
resulted in a confusion of responabiliy and die development of con- 
siderable ill-will. It is much better to try one thing at a dme until 
enough experience has been gained for parents and other citizens to 
understand the role they are to pby. 

It should be the function of the administrative staff in each build- 
ing to help create an atmosplicrc of relaxation and security for teach- 
ers who wish to engage in co-operative projects. Their freedom from 
tensions and pressures makes it possible to develop wholesome atri- 
tudes and to release creative powers that otherwise would be lost. 

The professional staff of the school as well as other residents of the 
communit>- must be conditioned to die acceptance of change, \yhcn 
administrators and teachers embark upon co-operadve undertakings, 
they should stand ready to receive suggestions for modifying the 
school program. Unless they liavc open minds, there « 
many suggestions will be taken as personal cridusms. Similarly, un- 
less other citizens are genuinely interested in sugg^iow, teacher 
proposals for the improvement of home and commoni^ e may 
resented. Not infrequently parents accuse school staff members of 
being too idealistic and impracdcal. 

As , final suggesdon, school staff membm and the ^ents of 
school chlldten must recognitc the need for evaloenng hetr effo^ 
Systematic evalnadon Is essential to the ■'"'''’P™"' 
upon which effective co-operation can be esta is e 

Orgamzitis for Co-operath'e Action in 
Individuol Schools 

Since pnpns, teachets, parents, and other citkens have a conri- 
hudon to make in solving school and communtty 
don arises as to how their resontces IdTS^ 

rive action, Tlte answer to this question is found m the untoB^d- 
ing and observance of acceptable pnnciples o g p 

'“o tavi wmked with communiq; grou^^^^^^ 

portant in the early stages of o^nization o 
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the initial leadership, especially if the problem or project for consid- 
eration originated within the school. This may be all right in manj 
situations if the arrangement is only temporary— merely to help 
started. One goal in any co-operative undcrtalring should be to hate 
leadership emerge from the group. This should occur naturally when 
it becomes apparent that some member possesses the necessary per- 
sonal qualifications and speci6c understandings. 

It should be recognized that leadership generally develops slowly. 
One condition is that the problems under study make sertse to mem- 
bers of the group. Another is a feeling of friendliness and an atmos- 
phere of easy communication. Alorcover, people musr have the as- 
surance that their opinions arc wanted and that they will not be 
criticized and placed on the defensive for comments and remarks 
they make. 

The group must know the limits within which it can function and 
make its own decisions. Nothing will dampen group enthu-siasm and 
sincerity of purpose more quickly than the knowledge or suspicion 
that what b decided may be changed completely by someone els®- 
Even if rhe group knoivs that k cannor go beyond making recom- 
mendations to the board of education, still the right to make those 
recommendations satisfies rbb condition. It is tlie combination of 
these elements which brings about the development of leadeRhip 
and the solution of problems for the improvement of individual 
school programs. 

Experience shows funher that small co-operative groups enjoy 
greater success when formal organization is minimized. There b a 
strong likelihood that members will not participate as freely when 
they arc required to comply with a set of procedural regulations. 
Often the regulations become a distraction and blot out the purposes 
for which the group b striving. The essence of good organization lie® 
more in getting members to accept responsibilities in line with their 
interests, insights, and abilities. 

As a group learns to work together, the members also learn that 
there b much more to co-opeiattve action than expressing opinions 
and preparing a report. They discover that successful projects are 
the result of earnest inquiry and the careful observance of steps fol- 
lowed in problem-solving. Although die techniques used may vary 
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from place to place, the need for defining a probIen% collecting in- 
formation. interpreting data, plannii^ a course of action, and clicclc- 
ing the outcomes remains fairly constant. 

Illustrations of Effective Co-operation 
Selected iltastrations of projects repotted by both eletrotar)’ and 
secondary schools will now he presented In some detail. Thee proj- 
ects and the tvays in which they were worlted out vary widely. All 
of them, however, represent significant and, tisnally, successful ef- 
forts to improve the work of individual schools through lay-profes- 
sional co-operation. Following the mote detailed desenpnons arc 
brief references to other projects that illustrate various ways of 
working on the problem.* 

AT THE ELEMCNTARY-SaiOOL LEVEL 

Parents Help Open a Meta Scbcot. The principal of a 
near Decatnr, Alabama, describes bow patents from 
room schools were used ro help organize a nevv J 

fromamergerof the ttvoschoohintoanewsinglc uni. This 

tionshowsihatparencsgcncralty wamio be c p 

valuable assistance if the individual school will but open its doors to 

*Offlcem from the parent-teacher groups of the 

started the project by calling on the P^J^ ® well 

they could help combine the materials of the two schools, 
as their efforts, to make tlic new schoo a goo o Parents wel- 
The fimt step was to set tip a "L 

corned the oppottnnity to „( ,„mewotk to be 

months and discuss sndt poheam ,he 

given, repotting to the fiist 8”'’'’^ , ^,,,5 ,,35 „„,vn a night 

S^routSXr^or the further dbcussion of school 

’’ In hiay, after school closed. •”’"“'''^ 7 ™'’^ tom'ewm 
members pool the library- books and redntnbute them 

1. The mihon of thh chap.e, 
openrion of the many persons who sabmm^ 

7U'*”n7;-idedt.yFci»esN»,e»,,P™.ipd. 
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co-opr,a*T.oP ^ ^ 

p„„„ and O'?" C'f ™ NE'E 'f' “ 

lOThn in the ®““,i„„„ttdrathen»herpnpih'V=r= 

enrolment of ito pnptK ' -mrongh the co-opention of miny 

melons of their Je to mn n banking ptojen 

^oT:!::—: r^bett^ 

of the ten impcraO'C "« , •,». hrfn of mV pnncjpal In'S 


; needs of yowh 'ft educition i- 


rt:won,aU»cha^nk^pn.^o.-— ,or pani. 

“cliroonn -m .'«^''lan^''“’ “ 


■■■^iere n-aatT^eSraeSrfon me o”S 


pation 




^e™»rfo*.°lS bank peraoanek and *e parent e 
TooieSf nSebook »-aa arranged ni* a "1"”“ depotio. 

:?Sr?e^S^rv|t”ptk^o^^ 

SdrawaU. bVithdiaavak erere ver,' ■nlt^uent for bt ™ 
deairc to save was becoming quite etadent throughout the ^ 

■“ WU Ae advice ut the head uf out loc^ btmk " ^^„det 
would deposK our money in one oser-all acc . . — ,, 


begiuuiug. we would dep^ our ""“f' „a peniutu. 
thfrntu? of our school. The detaded mdmd,^ mote capable 

records were the tesponsibiliq- of *e school. F.ve Sieh 

ehlldien were selected to act as baukm lot each bau^g^^^ 
was held on Thursday of each week. Even though ' jbiiiq- 

only fouith- and lifth.gradets. they showed acceptance of tespo 
which paralleled that of adult busioessmen and womm. 

As in tmy new endeayor, them was nppos.nnn Itom a te ^ 
who Mt the ehlldien were M young » “ye. 'Ly'ntn’tB)^ 
ddng. In the p.opet light. The pto,ee, tas ^"l«'d a s^ 
terest throughout the entire school dismct. Our bant wo 


j. Report prepared by Viola IM Renzo, teacher. 
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mill 0»r supenlsot llirough the stinuncr month! to dnvv up o pl“ 
will reach more schools and more children, '^is year six s , 

cattyinB on the ptoieet. The hank has pmr.ded a bankbook for each of 
SSren of the Ltire synem »ho tehh to take pare In thts manner 
the bank now is handling individual atxmunts separate 
n.e proiect hat definitely proved its worth m several wajx m 

desire to continue in the savings plan. 

/In /lclr.aly Frogrm, Ornter. The parents and thMf'" “f 
CStroIine Brevard School" (enrolment 400). 
enriched the curriculum of their school by a prog 
designed to meet the needs of the chtldren of ^ 

ProChly the most ounttanding activity and f 
about the most co-operation on the pan of •'>' . 

plant clubs. Largely because of the interest "'Ysvtich the 
parents, this has developed into a "vfThe 

ru„i=randsenlorga^c.^m 

plant clubs meet on ^“"“7 a prden circle meet 
o’clock. Each 7 “”*^’^ n.pes of plants, methods of plant- 

tvtth them to "i™”'®”" .(i-ers, table decorations, use of 
log and culttvanon, ions for special occasions, rooting and 

wild flowers or planes, decorations iu» 

grafting of plants, “ "rtodrclts, the children have co- 

in addition to members oft g 

luted parents ''I'” „f “te Stem Forestry Board 

who do photography, planting on the school 

who have helped in 6 contented plants and sng- 

grounds, and several nuisen h ^ 

gesdons for using them an to ^ [„pr„vement Commission 
logs. Tills year a mem anistmas tree. The culminating 

helped the P^P P ’ years has been a spring flower show, 

“SirpS b”; tlK pLr clubs, hut participated in by the 
whole school. Tlie principal lepotts. 

..Rrponprer-tfl 
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Although our school his increased in enrolment and in number of 
teachers, the acdvicy progrint is being continued. Some changes art 
made each year as the needs and wdies of the children vary somewMt. 

A significant outcome of the program is the fact that parents in omer 
parts of the dry have asked that amilar programs be started in their 
schools. 

Socul Service and Connttttmty Improvement. A great deal is being 
written about the values that accrue to the school that brings the 
great wealth of human resources of its community into the school to 
help in the improvement of the program. 

It is equally true that a great many values await the school that 
lakes the children out into the community to work with the mem- 
bers of the community on projects that give the children a chance to 
help with social service and community improvement. Those who 
have carried out such projects testify to the true educational wlues 
that come to the children who engage in them. They also point out 
that this is an excellent way to build desirable community rebtions, 
The public that has been conditioaed by its past training to think of 
the school as a pbee where children study books can get a better 
understanding of the modem program of education by having this 
opportunity to work \vith children and to see some of the values 
that come from their commuiuty service activities. 

As an outgrowh of one of the forums of the Home and School 
Assodation of the Mackay School (400 pupils), Tenafly, New York, 
the principal® promised the parents to help them get some action if 
the local movie theater failed to comply with the demand of the 
parents that a better t}’pe of movie be provided. The manager of the 
theater said he couldn’t change the programs. It was all a matter of 
block-bookings and other problems beyond his control. 

The teachers, cluldrcn, and parents, together with some other com- 
munity leaders who acted as observers, set up a volunteer oigamza- 
lion to run their otvn movie theater in the sdiool on Saturdays- The 
programs which they orgaiuzed lasted through six months of the 
winter and spring. 

The ptincipiA of the Sichwji, -who took a leading part in tins com- 
munity-wide project, tells what happened as the result of ihdr 
program: 

9- Based on a report by Dr. Chaifes T. DiefFenbach. PrindpiL 
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The theater owner capirolated. The manager “left,” and the new 
manager co-operated fully. The group of persons which met with the 
theater manager became a permanent committee in our elementary parent- 
school groups. The theater and this committee agree on programs. The 
theater turns on lights at the end of a Kiddie Show. Two or three parents 
attend every Saturday matinee and act as ushers. This gives tone and 
confidence to the children and their parents. The parochial-school parents 
have joined us now. Occasionally the rfieater owner slips and needs 
prodding. Parent-scheduling is tedious at dmes. We have improved pic- 
ture selections and conditions at the morie; we has'e given parents another 
area in which they can serve and build good relations with the school. 


Inhiaiitig a Program of Parent-Teacher Conferences. The Lock- 
wood Elementary Sciiool of 275 pupils is a rural school of eight 
grades near Billings, Afontana. The principal of this school reports 
an interesting project’® which he and his teaclung staff initiated. The 
project concerned individual reponing to the homes as a supplement 
to the regular reports to parents. 

The principal writes that, as a background for the project, each of 
the eight homerooms chose three homeroom mothers. One of th«c 
mothers was chosen by the pupils, one by volunteers from the 
mothen, and the third by the teachers. ^ 

The homeroom mothers were called into the school during the 
first month of school. Since this was the first time parent-teacher 
conferences had ever been held in this district, it was necessary to 
explain to the mothers why the conferences were needed, how much 
time would be given to them, and what parents might expect to gam 


from the conferences. 

Each homcrocm mother given » list nf psrenK she ™s to con- 
tact a few days before the conferences were to e e unng 
contact she gave the patents on her list the infomianon she had 
gained from the meeting of the homeroom mothers at t e sc iM . 
At the same time she asked the patents what nme of the ‘'V 
ning would be most suitable for them to come to t e sc 00 ^ 
conference. This information svas then given to t c pnncipa 
set np a schedule for each family and teacher and sent the schednte 
■ home ,vith the pupils. Tluee of the homeroom ‘"J ’ 

transportation committee that offered ttanspoitation for any famthes 


that needed it. 

,0. Repon p^pamd by M«vi„ 

School Dwrirt No. i6. VellowstoBe Osunty, Montana. 
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There was 88 per cent pamcipadon in the conference day. Que* 
tionnaires sent to parents and teacbeis indicated that they considered 
the conference worth while and wanted it continued. Ganscquentl), 
two such days were scheduled for the 1952-53 school term, one in the 
early part of November and the other during the last week In March, 
"^e principal has made the following comment: 

Our community 5 s on the outskim of 3 citj', and many of the parents, 
both fathers and mothers, ^%’o^k in the city. Therefore, they have rer) 
little opportunity to visit our school. By setting aside one or two 03 )*$ 
during ^e year for special visitation, most parents will take the time to 
come to school since it is set aside especially for them. Our sch»l board 
was very co-operative in permitting ns to dismiss school during th^ 
conferences. The indiridual conferences were scheduled for fifteen min- 
utes each, which the teachers felt was long enough for most of their cases 
U they kepi the conversadon on the subject « hand. Howver, there are 
a few special cases where a twenty- or tblrtj’-minure conference would 
be desirable. 

Parents Operste 0 Hobby Program for ChildreTt. A hobby pro- 
gram has been in operation in the Chaistvorth Avenue School*^ (eit* 
rolment 711), Larchmont, New York, for many years. The original 
Intent of the program was to provide after-school activities for chil- 
dren in an effort to relieve parents who might be engaged in war 
work. It was also felt that the children needed activities that would 
relieve some of the tensions that had been caused by the war. This 
program has continued successfully' through the years and has grown 
both in attendance and in the variety of activities offered. Some 440 
children are now enrolled with over 90 mothers and 4 teachers 
participating In the program. 

The program is completely sponsored, financed, and expedited by 
the patent-teacher assoebtion. Teachers distribute cards to the chil- 
dren in the classrooms. Parents prepare descriptive brochures of the 
^'3rious hobbies offered and state the basis for cligibilitj' for each 
hobby. AH cards are sent to the office on a specific date. These cant 
are then given to the hobby chairman, who tabulates the registration 
for each activity. 

The prindpal of the school meets with the hobby chairman at the 
end of each year to evaluate the program wWch has just been com- 

it. Based on a report by Jolai J. Principal. 
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plcted. A careful analysis of each activity is made, and suggesrions 
for improvement or change are offered for the next year s program. 
The chairman of the hobby committee and her assistant also meet 
with the staff of the school for the sole purpose of obtaining sugges- 
tions and criticisms about the preceding year’s program. All data arc 
then compiled and presented to the new hobby chairman at the be- 
ginning of the school year so that the program will continue to meet 
the needs and interests of the children. 

In the opinion of the principal, this is a most notetvorthy project 
because it brings parents, children, and teachers together. They work 
toward a common goal. Parents begin to appreciate the task of the 
teacher as they work with groups of children. Teachers realize the 
contribution that parents make to the children. School and com- 
munin- tvnrk together, Ir is a very valoable proiect for a school to 
incorporate in its program, especially when it can be cpt on a com 
pletcly voluntar}' basis. 


AT THE SECONOARV LEVEE 

Tu-c CccpMh; FrWrrr. /» a W/, Sa-n^r High 
town of Weston, Massachusetts, is a 
with a population of slightly more than 

closet relations between the public schooh and the commum^ bepn 

with a proposal of the Weston Uague of Women Voters *t a snr 

vcy he Lde of the school system. Anthomed by » 

the Town Meeting, on the recommendation of the Sch 

tee, the survey laid the ground work for the subsequent 

of several projects involving school personnel and enmmnmty 

TneTf^herecommendatintwgeowdngontofthesn^eyde^t^^ 

the marking system and the method of repojtmg P"P 
sn„.ey eommteee took the position that 

studied thoroughly and '>'““8*'^“?^° recommendation to 

ulty. The principal presented the committe 

Jfacnlty^eaehers agreed that the spmmofmat^nga^^^^^^^ 

ing pupil progress needed a major ove con- 

to how it should be done, due to sharp differences m P 
ceming the aims of a marking qrstem. 

t. I f„. H Mueller. Principal. Weston High School, 
n. Bxsed on a report by Jolius H. Aiueiier. f 
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Nevertheless, it was voted to empower the principal to appoint a 
comnutree to study the problem and to propose a more acceptable 
marking system, including a new report card and a new permanent 
record card. The recommendations of the committee were accepted 
by the faculty without a dissenting vote;, probably because the com- 
mittee members represented the diverse tiewpoints existing among 
members of the staff, and all felt that their particular points of view 
had been adequately championed. 

The somewhat revolutionary change in the methods of marking 
and reporting pupil progress called for a carefully planned public 
relations program prior to their actual use. This was done in several 
ways. Fint, homeroom teachers acquainted pupils with the proposed 
changes and secured their reactions to them. Next, parents were in- 
formed of the proposed changes through the principal's bulletin that 
was sent to each home monthly. Finally, a selected group of parents 
and other citizens who had been active in the school sur>'cy were 
invited to discuss the new marking system, permanent record card, 
and report card. As a result of this action, the new report card v”!® 
readily accepted by the community upon its initial appearance, de- 
spite the opposition of a fetv parents and students in the high school. 

A foUow’-up study of graduates from the Weston High School 
was the problem of another project that brought school and com- 
munity together. In this instance, the follow-up study was initiated 
by the Program Committee of the Parent-Teacher Association. It 
was the feeling of this committee that a report on the graduates of 
the local high school would be an effective means of ans%vering those 
in the commuruty who had been outspokenly critical of the school. 

This high school is a six-year unit with an enrolment of 310 pupils. 
An excellent reputation for high standards and for a forward-looking 
educational program is enjoyed by the instinition. This view', how- 
ever, is not shared by all dtizens in the community. Being a com- 
munity that is privileged economically, it has grotvn at an alarrmng 
rate during the past decade, has faced unusually heavy e^enditures 
for schools and related services, and is still determined to retain its 
rural characteristics in spite of its proximity to Boston and the grow- 
ing tendency toward urbamzation. In thb setting, many parents are 
inclined to look xvidi more favor on private schools at Ae secondai}' 
level than on public schools. They think these private schools do s 
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better job of preparing young people for college. For this reason 
paniailarly tiic high-school staff welcomed the idea of hamg a 
citizens committee make a follow-up study of the graduates. 

The committee, which was ramed by tlie parcnt-tcachtf associa- 
tion, included six members represendng a cross section of commu- 
nin’ opinion and three members of the sdiool staff, namely, the high- 
school principal, the director of guidance, and a classroorri teacher. 

Known as the “product committee.” the mcmbcis decided early m 
the study to limit their work to a determination of how effectively 
the high sehool u-as prepting bo,t end gitb for higher edueanond 
institutiotts. Those who gnidorted otrer a six-year penod ' 

lected tet the subjects for study. In gathering data on graduate dic- 
ing this period, it was found that of the 410 pop* who " 

JmferAd to the ninth grade only at, remained to 8”^“- 
were txvo principl reasons for withdtawal, namely, attendanee 
private schools and family moving from the 
^ The committee then turned te attention to 'h/ 

ti« of the at, ‘;„^“"o;,Mhird oftem condoned their 
selves roughly into three groups oom One-third 

education at a regular twtyear sAook The remain- 

continued their education tnteTOnah^”® 

ing third did not continue fotmal educaoon ajii. g 

high school. -nwers to the follo\ving questions 

The committee next song in txvo- or four- 

ahour the show as m how well these 

year ccllcges. (J) ^ ,chievement tests compared with na- 

paduates did «" do on various tests given by 

tional nomis? (b) . B/„d? (c) How do their Fresh- 

™a;£l”e 

^ aL .he ta—efto'^ ”::S:.Xy 

was prepared and pmse |i die 

charts, graphs, and „f course, in foil accord xvith 

report. The „f L school SHlf, previous repons hav- 

were very good. 
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Besides tstablisKn!: conrnimitj- confideoee in the high 
htqtdtt- btoeght to light one of the strengths^ ^ as the ^ej^ 
nesses of the insmtcdonal ptogram and contributed greatly 

Iniprovementofparent-school-ctnnnundtyielaMislnps. 

fie teprot^ttent of Bntfneji Edncattim m fTta^ntt- 
the past tStty veats. business edocatiot. in the ^^’ilnungto.^ W- 
n-atHdeh schools has grotcn from a ptogtam that protnded uistru^ 
tion for a mere handfiTl of students to a progiam that now P">"“ 
hOTncdon for dose to jO pet cent of the tnembeis of the secon 
schools This gro\vth has been doe prinurily to two 
the phenomenal development of badness and industry m 
mington area and ( 6 ) the beginning of a two-week ^ 

operauve work-cspcriencc program in AVilmington publ« 
in 1956. The cooperative office-training program provided tMt 
budness-edncadon stodents spend two wcels in school » ^ ^ 

weeks in an approved busncss office on an alrcrmting baas dnno^ 
the Senior year. , 

Along wth the problem of seeming an aderpate ntrniber or p- 
proved outade training agendes has been the insistent deman 00 
the pan of bodnes that schools provide better-trained woikeB lOT 
office occopanons. At die annoal education-night dinner meeting o 
the \Mliiur^on chapter of the Karional Office Management 
dation in Februarj’, 1949, to wKch all business-edneation teadicis 
and school administrators had been m%ited» badnessmen openlj 
charced the Wflmington public sdiools with tnniing oat inadeqnate 


ly prepared students. 

At the next cducation-mght dinner, Febroary, 1950, die WHmu^- 
ton chapter of the National Office Management Association pre- 
sented a “t5-Paint Program for the Improvement of Business Educa 
tion” to the same group of teachers, sdiool administrators, and bi^ 
nessmen. Condderable progress has been made since that time, ci- 
cluding a general revidon of the carricnlani pattern, changes in tech- 
niques of co-ordination of die co-cperath*c program, and the secor- 
ing of additional equipment and classroom space. 

As an outgromh of the in-service mining program held in 1949“ 
50, teadicrs were divided into small groups to study specific prob- 


I j. Report prepared by H*ny Q. Pa^tr. Sapervisor. Depaitmeat of Besiac* 

EdocatioL 
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Icms that were brought to light during the m*service training pro- 
gram. As these problems were considered, it became evident that it 
Would be impossible to mate sound recommendarions because of the 
lack of specific information concerning occupational needs of the 
co-operating business concerns, llie Advisory G)nimittee for Co- 
operative Office Training, as well as the Educational Committee of 
the Wilmington chapter of the National Office Management Asso- 
darion, helped to prepare the initial recommendations to the Board 
of Education for additional staff, classroom space, and office equip- 
ment. Hoxs'cver, it became evident to both educators and business- 
men that a survey must be made to secure accurate occupational in- 
formation in order to meet the needs of the community most effec- 
tively and to faeditace the placement of students in the co-operative 
office-training program. 

A committee was appointed by the business-education department 
to study this problem and to prepare an appropriate survey quesrion- 
naire. 

Several techniques for conducting the sun'ey were explored. The 
committee decided that the best technique would be to mail the 
questionnaires to the business firms which iud participated in the 
co-operative office-training program of the Wilmington pubUc 
schools during the past three j'ears and to the members of the Wil- 
mington chapter of the National Office Management Association. 
Further, the committee recommended that the survey be conducted 
as a joint undertaking of the Wilmington chapter of the National 
Office Management Assodation and the Wilmington public schools. 

Various group co-operated in the project and in following 
througli on the questionnaires, with the result that replies were re- 
ceived from 84.2 per cent of the inquiries. Analysis of findings of the 
survey has provided valuable guidepcBts for the further development 
of the business-education program. 

Tims, the cirizens adrisorT committees co-operaavdy worked 
with the schools to secure accurate occupational information con- 
cerning business tima in the conammky and to facilitate the train- 
ing and placement of students in the co-operative work-experience 
program. As a result of this study, it was possible to improve the 
effectiveness of the entire business-education curriculum in many 
svays. This parmership between school and community not only 
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provided a democratic tvsy of devdoping a functional piwram m 
business edocation but also provided an inreqjrtare technique for 
secunctr consnenin* suppojL Polides and progranss developed 
throesh dnzen coHsperadon art cscaHy supported by die cotnini* 
nitv because of a better understanding of mutual probletcs. 

Rfrource*Uje Edvesiion hz Ereter.Thc agricultural community of 
Exeter, located ia southern Abbama, covers approiinattly leo 
square miles.** 'The soil is chiefly sandy loam. TbOT arc 140 fanns 
in the area, 40 j«r cent of which are occupied by tenants. The diief 
cash crops axe cotton, peanuts, com, hogs, catde, and timber. Most 
of die p«opIc are diird- and fonrth-gcceratioQ Americans and were 
bom and reared in this commenitv'. 

The serentcen-teachcr ^ool ctmdss of Grades I to XU. widi 
an earolnsBt averaging 4J0 stodents each year. Five sdiool buses* 
driven by smdsRts, transport 90 per cent of these chAdrem The 
lunchroom serves about three hundred sredeoB daily. The school 
operates a canning plant and a creosote post-treating plant on the 
campus for instmcdocal purposes and for use bp families of di* 
community. 

The Parent-Teacher Assodadon is qoim aedve, members eomh^ 
from all sec tio ns of the attendance area. Since this fe one of the feR* 
oppomraides the people have to get toircther, attendance averag*s 
rJore dian nro hcadr^ at eadt meed:^. It aSords cn eiccllean op- 
portuTuty for iate r pre n ng the school proCTam to the commanin*. 

The sthool bccanie interested ia resource-use cducadon ia i94T* 
through die leaderslup of the superintendent, die supervisor, and a 
consultant from the sate usiv er s lty . Several of the teachers attiib' 
ettd thrir interest in a more f cn c ri oml protrrani to die reading o. 
EJuistior: for All Arnsricai I'oaJb.** The p1-»T*T*irwT comirittce for 
facul^ n«cti . Tgs selected ‘Vays of using resources” as the subje^ 
for ora j'ear's progrant The entire faetdev t&zde a trip to die near^ 
goverement eaperiment station to learn so 3 conservaDon throi^h the 
use of cover crops. The teadiets learned how to set pines so diev 
could teach the duldrea. 

»«. Rnyrt j«p»red tr FwTe N. PUros. S ro or i s o r of lassnxticc. PtfStt* 
nwi of Fd je*dc«. Sere cf AUbesa, 

•f- .■tJ .4-5jrt.vs Yottzi: A Ysnier Look. U’ashfccrett; ttf 

PoJicies Cccrriisaca of rise Naaccil EdsezDoa Asociisoa. 195* 
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Several teachers arranged for extension courses in art and science 
and asked that these subjects be taught with reference to resource- 
use education. At the parent-teacher association meeting the entire 
community was invited to take part and scv'cral programs were de- 
veloped explaining the different areas of resource-use. The school 
took the lead in promoring a community-wide sun'cy with particular 
emphasis on health conditions. Teachers considered one of the most 
helpful tilings they did was making scrapbooks of materials for each 
area of resource-use they studied, this being one way in which they 
could share their ideas wth other faculty members and with new 


teachers who entered the school. 

The teacliere worked wth the local Department of Public Health, 
the Forestry Service, the Soil Conservation Service, and the 4-H 
Club leaders to interest people in the study of resource-use. A pro- 
gram of home visitations was encouraged and some of the teachers 
were able to visit all the homes represented in their homerooms. 
They tried to determine what were the most pressing needs as they 
visited each home. 

The county film library was enlarged to more than rivo hundred 
films that deal with resource-use education. From the school cata- 
logues of free and inexpensive films many others were ordered and 
used. Teachers planned activities on the various grade levels designed 
to give students experience in the study and soluoon of rcsource- 


usc problems. , e r j 

The students made a food survey by keeping a recor o 00 s 
eaten for three days and tabulating the records. Each homeroom then 
planned the cafeteria meals for a aveefc The entire school svotked on 
the problem of incinding the seven basic foods m the diet. Although 
the food survey was conducted primarily to determine the nutri- 
tional needs of the children, it taught x-aluable lessons m co-eperaaon. 


truthfulness, accuraev', and dependability. 

t 3 •’ -t ^ j tr,rrcfrv «veral classes went to visit the 
In snidjnng soils and a„d 

nearest experiment station and a near-hy sta p 
solutions for soil and forest conservation were pointed out and d^- 
missed. Each esperience gained from the vanons ™ 

sontee-nse nms so designed that ir could be applied to 
of knowledge. The facul^- decided to place all 
upon ctaraner education and to give students oppottunities for 
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crship and responsibility wherever possible. The\’ believed that the 
environment of the entire school should be that of an instructional 
bborator)-. 

One clas was studying “The ^^^sc Use of Leisure Time and de- 
cided to snrvev the opportonitics for worth-while recreation in the 
commuruty. "niis led the Senior dass to cake the initiative in estab- 
lishing a recreational center for the high-schoo! students. Some 
games were donated by local dozens and others were purchased. At 
least two Seniors, a teacher, and a parent were present adi dote the 
center was open on Friday and Saturday nights and Saturday afetr- 
noons. 

The Seniors were so successful wkh the recreation center that the\' 
decided M sponsor a health center in town. The countj* nurse agreed 
to spend one afternoon per week in the ctnrer. The d^ painted and 
redwrared a room to be used and chose a coaunirree to be respon- 
sible for cleaning the health center each Monday afternoon. 

nsembers assisted the nurse by wdghing. roeasnring, tesons 
eyes, completing records, and whatever clerical work was assigned 
to them. 

The students recognized the need for a student conndl, so several 
groups of students visited schools haring active councils. As a result 
plans were completed for the beginning of student goveminetit. 

Community leaders and agendes hare been used in the Eseter 
school as classroom resources for the instrucrianal program. Th« 
community screed as a laboratory for instrucrion through the sur- 
vey of general health conditiom and another survey of general eco- 
nomic and sodal conditions. Field trips were made to study stream 
life, to obtain knowledge for settmg up an aquarium, to study soil 
and forestry, and to learn about the plantinir of legumes, vanois 
phases of fanning, and beautifying homes. 

The following are some ways in which students have been given 
concrete learning e^>eriences: treating farm amrr wU for disease pre- 
vention and treating some diseases; establishing home orchards; sell- 
ing ads for the school paper and the annual; enlling poultty; judging 
farm animals; running terrace lines; interviewing people who em- 
ploy others in various occupations to learn the job requirements m 
these Eelds; orgaiuzmg and managing a recreational center; planting 
pine trees; landscaping yards of tiomes in the community; typing 
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contracts and mtsccllaneous reports; performing secretarial duties 
for business people; working in the canning plant and the post-treat- 
ing pbnt; working in the preschool clinic and health center and 
conducting t\vo community sart’qrs. 

Some of the ways in wliich the instnicrional program has helped 
to meet the needs of the community art: increasing cominunicj’ in- 
come by adding soy beans as a cash crop, planting hybrid com, im- 
proving production of hogs, running thirty thousand feet of terrace 
lines each year, improving soil conserv’ation practices, building and 
operating post-treating plant; increasing community health by estab- 
lishing health center, setting out three hundred fruit trees, planting 
several thousand pine trees, preserving eight thousand cans of farm 
produce per year in the school canning plant, conducting health sur- 
vc}^ and reporting the results to parents; increasing social life by 
establishing recreational centers where class, club, and communi^* 
parties are held and where parent-teacher association meetings are 
scheduled so as to provide for a recreation period at the end of each 
program. 


Il-LUSTRATIONS OF VARIOUS KINDS OF PROJECTS 

In addition to the illustrations of citizen co-operation just de- 
scribed, many others were reported by elementary and secondarj’ 
schools. Several of tliese have been grouped under appropriate head- 
ings and will be referred to briefly in the foliowing paragraplis. 

Parents Participate in School Activities. A brge number of schools 
invite parents to take a direct part in rheir activities. They go on 
field trips with pupils and teachers, share in pbnning bazaars, ex- 
hibits, and special holiday observances. Many help wth school as- 
sembly programs by providing entertainment, making costumes, 
coaching dramatic productions, supervising the construction of 
scenery, and helping pupils backstage during the programs. The)* 
also put on musicals in which they share honors uith their children. 

Community officiaU frequently teach classes in safe^, fire pre- 
vention. and public health, while parents with special talents take 
over classes once a week in storytelling, craftwotk, art, music, book 
revietvs. and creative writing. Some assist wth problem ^mg at 
lunch time and try to meet them by preoaring and serving food and 
supervising recreation. 
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The parcnt-tcachcr assodation has an acdve part in improrinj 
school programs. In one communi^, the assodation receives all ocn 
parents, Avdeomes them to the school, and distributes informational 
booUets on school polidcs. In another situation, a committee of 
mothers works in the scitool library. Tltej’ repair books, help to 
s«le« new ones, ^ up reading programs for adults, check out books 
to pupils and parents, and tbc like. Fund-raising is an activitj* that 
the parent-teacher association has accepted rather svidcly. Often thej* 
operate a nursery on daj’s when their meetings art held so chat all 
parents uith small children may attend; they even assist srith the 
registradon of kindergarten children at the beginning of the year. 

A technique that has proved to be most valuable in securing and 
increasing parent parddpaaon in school b’fe is the den’ce knoum ss 
the talent sheet. Developed by teachers and parenis, it lists many dif- 
ferent ways in which mothers and fathers can help the school. Itcim 
on the sheet cover such things as phj’ing a musical instrument, di- 
recting a photography club, assisting Avith clerical work, and coach- 
ing 9 play. The talent sheet is sent to the home of each pupil with a 
letter requesting parents to check their special talents and to indicate 
whether they would be willing to use them in the school. 

Most secondarj' schools report that career conferences are held at 
least once a year in co-operation with business and industrial leaders. 
Sometimes the conferences are financed exclusively by outside 
groups, but generally the school assumes the financial obligations 
and leaves a large share of tiic responsibility for securing competent 
speakers in ti\e hands of the lay group. Career conferences arc sup- 
plemented in many places by annual tours to industrial plants and 
buuness firms in wWch graduates will seek emplo)*ment. Usually, the 
details of these couis are divided between school officials and out- 
siders, \A-ith the butiness groups underwriting the entire cost. 

Special Servicer for the Comwimity. Spedal services for the coiu- 
munity arc another means being teed to promote friendly relations 
and to develop an appreciatiotx of the school. Planned sometimes by 
school people alone, they are generally the result of co-operative 
work by pupils, teacheis, and interested community members. In 
one district, a Sunday music hour is held in the school auditoriuin 
to which the public is invited withoQt charge. Some schools make 
their visual-aid equipment available to dA-ic groups and supply 
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Student operators when the time is not in conflict with the regular 
school day. A fe%v sdiools report the formation of neighborhood 
wiundls consisting of teachers and parents who work with theater 
managers in selecting and evalnatii^ motion pictures that are shown 
on Saturday. In some communities an a cappcUa choir and orchestra, 
made up of high-school students and adults, give concerts regularly 
for tile pleasure of townspeople, while several schools and com- 
munity organizations conduct clean-strcct and home-beautification 


campaigns. 

Ways of Improving Citizenship. Schools list many ways that par- 
ents, teachers, and pupils work together to improve dtizenship. 
They report that special meetings are held to explain local govern- 
ment at which public offidals speak and parents and pupils raise 
many questions of mutual interest. Examples arc cited of courses 
in family life, childhood education, and mental hjpene, organized 
at the request of parents. One senior high school holds a series of 
forums in order to increase pupil and parent understandiog of the 
community and brings in outstanding citizens to share ilieir knowl- 
edge and views with the group. Spedal efforts arc made in some 
communities to improve race relations and in others to help pupib 
and diizens detect subversive propaganda and to learn how to 


combat if. 

Several schools stress die need for dozens going to the polls and 
encourage pupils to write notes to their parents reminding them 
of their duty. Local judges are asked to administer the oath to new 
office-holders in the student council as a means of strenmg the 
importance of the responsibility' pupib have assumed. A fiesta o 
nations” is put on in an elementary school by pupils and their 
parents, at which dme booths are set up for dbplaying objects and 
pictures of the nadons represented. In anotlier elementary school, 
aU youngsters in Grades Ill-Vl undertake a study of their com- 
munity'. They usually select something dut appeab to them and 
then invesdgate it. Thb work takes the children into the community 
and brings many citizens into the school, particularly when reports 
arc made and discussions held, with pupib and citizens exchanging 
ideas. The history of the local conimnnity is another type of project 
that has commanded rather wide appeal and has resulted m the 
publication of interesdng booklets to which atizcns have con- 


tributed. 
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A different approach Avas reported by a school ofilcial 'vho stated 
that parents, teachers, and pupik voluntarily undertook a court^’ 
campaign. spcdal acts of county on the part of pupils inside 
and outside of the school were reponed to a central committee. 
committee not only sent a letter of commendation to dcscn’ing 
pupils but also sent one to the school they attended. Much effort 
has gone into developing constructive activities as a means of 
reducing vandalism at Halloween through the combined work o 
principals, teachers, and local merchants. Window-painting con- 
tests with prucs is one means used for die purpose, while communitj' 
parades and parties between seven and nine in the evening arc 
others enjoying popularity. AH schools engaged in these acrivincs 
state that the results have been Mcellcnc. 


Increasing Citizen Understanding of Schooh. Several projects 
have been undertaken to increase dozen understanding of the school 
program. One project reported is a two-day conference at which 
a list of questions is taken up that parents want ansivercd. This con- 
ference is foUoived by discussions Jn the homes of participants who 
would like to pursue certain questions more intensively. Teachers 
serve as resource persons at these small discussion groups. Panel 
and forum discussions arc used to furnish information and to elim- 


inate any misunderstandings parents and other citizens have re* 
garding modern educational practices. Often pupils take part m 
these meetings along w’ith teachers and members of the communitj’. 
There is endence that school-made motion pictures, which show a 
ctos section of the edocadoml program, arc doing a great deal to 
enlighten taxpayers on what their money buj’S. A number of these 
films are planned by teachers and parents, and the technical de- 
tails arc handled by specialists drawn from the communi^. A sirailat 
result is being produced by talks and programs presented by teach- 
ers and pupils before dric groups in several communities. Home- 
room meetings enjoy wide acceptance in individual schools as a 
medium through which frank discussion may take place benveeo 
parents and teachers. Seniors in one high school prepared a public 
relations pamphlet with the aid of three advertising men who fck 
that business people should know more about the distributivc-edu- 
catran program. 
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Practices Related to Pupil Welfare and Progress. Parents and 
teachers have worked together to protect and improve pupil wel- 
fare and progress. Most common among the projects reported arc 
those dealing with health and safety. In co-operation with com- 
munity org.inizations, and particularly luncheon clubs, they have 
helped needy youngsters to obtain lunches, glasses, medical aid, 
dental work, and scholarships to institutions of higher learning. 
Many surveys liavc been made of immunization practices, fire and 
accident hazards, and the condition of bicycles pupils ride to school 
They have worked with local police on safetj’ campaigns and liave 
sponsored the fonnation of safety councils for the study and 
elimination of dangerous traffic conditions. Any number of pupil 
safety patrols have been organized and part-time policemen as- 
signed to bus}’ thoroughfares to protect pupils going to and from 
school. One such council even product a motion picture that 
illustrated conditions which might result in serious accidents on 
the street, playground, and in the home. A principal reports that 
parents who have had first-aid mining relieve the school nurse 
W'hen she must go on home visits, wlule another principal recounts 
the services performed by a committee of parents who go to the 
homes of sick children to see how they niay help. 

Pupil progress is something ebc that has brought parents^ mto 
co-operative relations with teachers and sclioo! officials. Jointly, 
they hold discussions, establish committees, and take definite action 
regarding attendance regubtions, homework, report cards, dis- 
cipline, and methods of evaluating achievement m school work. 
Several senior high schools schedule regular mccungs for the pur- 
pose of familiarizing parents with college admision requirements 
and couRCS of study that arc offered by various institutions. 

Improz-ing the School Plant and FaeUittes. The school plant and 
its facilities represent a major area of co-operative work in the 
improvement of individual school programs, eports J* 

new buildings and the remodeling of eristmg 
in several instances upon the co-operative study and 
of lay-professional committees. Examples aie gnen o 
minecs^raised funds for playground equipment, ' 

boards and loud-speaker sj-stems for gymnasiums 
purchased athletic equipment and musical instruments, as «ell as 
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band nni/orms, library books, and erjulpment /or the school lunch- 
room. In one southern community a fair association turns over 
the mottej* ir makes far the improvemenr of the school plant and 
has done so for several years, while m a northeastern community 1 
dozen group took over the task of converting a bam, located be- 
hind the high school, into a music center which U nosv used for 
regular instruction during the day and for adult musical actlnues 
in the evening. In a midwestem communitj* the planning of a new 
vocational high school was undertaken by a committee of teachers 
and communin’ leaders after a sun'cj’ of public opinion concerning 
the need for the school. 

Attention to Recreation. Child, youth, and adult recreation has 
been given much attention by school and commumtj’ groups. Illus- 
trations are rather numerous of summer programs being sponsored 
for young children by parents and; teachers, with the b«rd of edu- 
cation providing the necessarj' funds for supervisors and etjaip* 
ment. ^veral reports contain^ aecouns of how dtizens commit- 
rees organized afrcr-school and tvcck-end recreariona! opportoni- 
ries, such as dancing classes, hobby clubs, sports programs, and 
bird hikes. Examples were also given of parents and children build- 
ing an out-of-doot skadng rird:, clearing a wooded lot near the 
school for nature study, and making vbics to places of interest »n 
die community. Some parent-teacher associations undertook special 
programs for duldrcn, including profesaonal cnteriMnments on 
Saturday afternoons, pet shows, choral and msmimcntal practice, 
and concerts in wWch both parents and children took part. " 
Similar activities hat'c been organized for the recreation of high- 
school youth. More pointed, however, has been the development of 
behavior codes for recn-agcis on questions of hours, parries, soaal 
conduct, spending allowances, and matters of clothing. Some schools 
report that the parent-teacher association has held open meetings 
at which views have been exchanged by parents, teachers, and 
young people on boj’-girl relations and problems of mutual con- 
cern. Teen-age centers or dobs have been cstabUshed with the 
assistance of dvic groups where dances are held and various tj^ws 
of recreational activities provided. ResponsibOity for financing th« 
centers has often been assumed by parents or by commumty or- 
ganizations and, in some casc^ the money has been raised by tiie 
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young people themsehxs. Parents serve as chaperons, though the 
supervision of the clubs is often divided between teachers and stu- 
dent leaders. As a rule, programs arc planned by a joint committee 
of parents, teachers, and pupils, and occasiondly by the parent- 
teacher association alone. 

Schools also report that “open house” recreational centers have 
been organized for the young and the old alike. Held generally 
every Friday evening, the program consists of dancing, games, clay- 
modcUng, jewelry-making, carpentry, amateur-night performances, 
movies, exhibitions, and contests. This idea of a communit)' center 
has been carried over into the development of summer recreational 
programs where youth and adults may come together and enjoy 
a wide variety of activities, some being intended for leisure and 
others for self-improvement and vocational preparation. In com- 
munities where programs axe held either during tiic schoo year or 
in summer, the planning has been done by educators w or ng co- 
operatively with representatives of the comunit)". ^ 

Heiping To Dn’chp tbc Oima4lfm. Pexhap tire most important 
work done co-operativcly to improve individual school 
is that relating to the curriculum. Tl.is work appears to be of three 

.ttempt to develop » wo-wey undemanding of 
what schools ate to'ins to accomplbh and tvbat 
schools to do. A co'tnnton expression of tins ,s '"“f 
curriculum committee msde up of educators and 
principal of one school pointed out in hn report, the mmeulum 
LSl1.;appoin.ed^s.m^f»^^ 

Se ™^^‘Xhe tapTho'vevxrXt the eommittee would accept 
de Jte Sj^enrt 'f.et a time and wort on curneulum tcorgam- 

. 1 I « rnmmitree of teachers and parents is re- 
in another schoo extensive project for the purpose 

ported “,'?™S^r‘'i„f„„„rion sho'^ald be gathered before 
of detemnmng nte hart <lcx.cl„pm=nt. Included among 

onjrthmg xvos done on m 

the topics consder ^ the capadc>’ of pupib to learn, 

mg process, indivn nmkjcms. «nd intergroup relations. In a 
cultural factors, family problems. « t r 
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southern community, the question came up at a staff meeting as 
to whether the high school ^vas teaching svhat parents wanted for 
their sons and daughteis. Because of difficulty in trying to answer 
the question, staff members suggested that parents be brought into 
subsequent meetings. Although this was done, it was soon realize 
that the thinking of more parents was needed before definite con- 
clusions could be drau'n. A questionnaire was then developed 
by parents and teachers. It was admiiustercd to teachers, students, 
and their parents. The findings indicated that the groups represented 
various opinions as to what the high school should teach. However, 
the results opened the way for study of the entire high-school cur- 
riculum on a co-operarive basis. 

Several reports contained accounts of how co-operative commit- 
tees were exploring present offerings and deciding whether changes 
should be made in the program of studies. More reference was made 
to the fields of vocational and business education than to any othen. 
Several schools staned work along this line as a result of evaluations 
conducted by accrediting associations. They pointed out that thf 
evaluation repons sers’cd as a ready means for bringing community 
leaders into the curriculum program and asking them to assist m 
the follow-up study of problems suggested by the reports. Attacks 
on schools in recent years have also been responsible for initiaung 
joint inquiries Into the teaching of such things as moral and spiritual 
values, reading habits of pupils, methods of teaching beginning 
reading and related skill subjects, the purposes of education, dis- 
cipline, and social conduct. 

A second type of curriculum trark has been the revising of old 
courses and the building of new ones. As one school reported, a 
committee of five competent parents shared with teachers the re- 
sponsibility for bringing an entire program in homemaking up to 
date and making it more functional. A vocational council, con- 
sisting of teachers and representatives from industry, planned a 
series of vocational courses and allocated specialized fields to differ- 
ent schools in the area. This was done becai^e no one school was 
large enough to support die whole program, though a comprehen- 
sive program was needed. Students wbhing to specialize in a par- 
ticular trade went to the school for a half day which offered the 
required courses and then spent the other half day in their own 
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scliools. Similar committees are reported as hating developed co- 
operative work-study programs throngh which pupils divide their 
time between supervised work experience and classroom instruc- 
tion. Several driver-training courses have been organized with the 
assistance of automobile clubs and automobile dealers who some- 
times supply the cars used for teaching the students to drive. 

Much co-operative work has gone into the development of avilian 
defense in recent years and into the construction of courses in first 
aid. Two secondary schools reported that they had worked out 
courses in practical nursing with the help of medical and hospital 
people. Vocational agriculture, auto mechanics. airplane-CTgmc 
maintenance, and even a course in fashion design have found their 
way into the curriculum through the joint efforts of teachers an^d 
lajmen. Other reports show that courses in health and safety, anth- 
mctic, practical mathematics, business English, child care, leisure 
reading, and the like, have been organized In this v.'ty. 

Perhaps one of the more unique contribuDons to the 
school curriculum took pbee through a program ’ * 

"School-and-School Exchange Plan." This plan, P™' 

dpal and furthered with the assistance of the Rtd CroB. parents 
and civic groups, was built on the idea d,at student should gam 
«perienec outside of their own commun.ty, A “l'n'^J™"P 
Juniors and Seniors are exdiangcd each y”5 
eottesponding number of smdents from a bgh school ,n another 
section of the eountt,-. They live in each 

to eXV"4=rcs!a5filTe^eri^^ f™m rite eachange 

ate shared with the entire student My. 

^s^rteSorpTgr 

Executives nf a '“S' *P™j“X^r?eaeh month for the dis- 
mommgs with nvo boys and lira g ^ 

aission of retailing dasses in disttibntive edoea- 

merchants took time reguiari) ni \ 
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don snd to teach smdents how to set op show 

displays. They gave some P ^ bminessmen 

or loaned others for short penods of tame. 

are repotted to have encouraged students to visit *e P 

business, to have supplied trade joumab, and “ ha^ g ^ 

irntmedonal aids to teachers. The seleenon of ctooom ^ 

library boolis and testboolis, and supplementary reading and s.^_ 

ma^b has been done eo-operadvely with eommumty represen 

tives in inanj’ schools. 

An Analysis of Co-operative Enterprises 
Several questions avere raised in imaly^ng “-P'f " 
to find out what patterns of action were followed and ' 

there were which contributed to the improvement 
school programs. These quesdons were; (a) ,'Vhy w« *e P 
undertaken and who was responsible for starting Jt? (&) . 

members of the ciMiperadng groups selected and wtotproK 
did they follow? (c) What results ■n'cre obtained? (d) vvnat 
oilties were experienced? and (e) What possibilities were sugg^w 
for the further devcloptnent of school and community co-open 


THE rSITUTION OF FROJECTS 

Several reasons were given for initiating co-operative proje^ 
A primary’ one was that of tilting to interest citizens and 
more directly in the program and problems of the individ^ sch ^ 
It was felt that, through their contacts with school 
their participation in some of them, better understanding could ^ 
developed along with stronger bonds of friendship and support, 
cordingly, opportumties were created for parents and patrons to g 
on field trips with cWldren, to take part in assembly, dramatic, aft 
musical productions, to engage in discussions through homcroo 
councils, forums, and the like. The real motive, however, in som 
instances was to neutralize adverse criticism of the instructional pro- 
gram and to prevent future difficulties. 

A second reason for this emphasis on co-operation grew out 
a conviction on the part of educational leaders that the school 
make its program more responrive to the wbhes of the people ^ 
to the needs of the eomnnmhy. This conviction often resulte 
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the advisory committee or council arrangement whereby adminis- 
trators and teachers planned systematically for meetings with ari- 
zen groups to discus the school program and what should be done 
to improve it. Several schools had councils of parents who repre- 
sented the interests of the immediate neighborhood and were usually 
connected with the parent-teacher association. Others had coun- 
cils of highly competent individuals drawn from the community at 
large whose practical advice was used as a guide in revising the 
course content, materials, and methods of instruction in special 
fields. Tlie board of one large sdiool system had appointed an 
advisory’ council or committee for each school in the system. 

A number of schools reported that members of their advisory 
councils worked witli teachers in curriculum laboratories and that 


they had a defitute part in making worth-while changes in tlic 
program of studies. In cases where no advisory council had been 
organized, parents and competent laymen were invited to serve 
on curriculum committees and to share responsibility for effecting 
desirable changes in the program of studies. Examples were given 
in the fields of business and industrial education, in arithmetic, social 
studies, home economics, and extracurriculum activities. 

A few schools were motivated to undertake co-operative projects 
for other reasons, one being to increase placcmcnr opportunities of 
high-school graduates by working on training programs that would 
meet the spedficarions of prospective employers. Another ongmatc 
svith parents over their concern for the social conduct and behavior 
of teen-age children. Administrators, teachers, and pupils helped 
xvith many of these projects. Forums, pncls, and discussion groups 
were held to get at the uitderlying dusts, stJ att™po were mde 
to solve problems by drawing up codes of conduct, establishing 
teen-age canteens, and increasing recreational opportunities ^ or 
after-sdiool hours, week ends, and during the summer dcation. 
Lastly, some educational leadens sought to carry out the pMosoph, 
that the school should serve as a cnuimuniry center. ^>>'7 
instrumental in starring co-ipenirive enterprises out 0 w ic 
tional and informal adul.-educariun program. ■‘''"'“P'f ^ uj 
visual equipment were made to communily groups, . 

set up for patents, Sunday murical concern given, and eommunity 

orchestras and choirs formed for youth a a u cs a i 
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' 1, ,cc™ .te the prajem t-cn: snneJ mmt '^'1"'".''^ ^ r™'. 
dpk »a teacher,. Hotteter, the '”7™"""- 

dL atone and «)incdme, at the inggeattot, of ,ch.«l • 

a prominent role in sotting comtniaivc ptoieen. • 

the elementan- school Business and indu, trial tseettmes gotten 
leadership in staning sfoth on vocational-training progra . 
in cncourasin" secondan* schooU to hnid carccr-tlaj con e 
and to tale touts of local industries, llie numtuir of report 
ptoiects initiated b>- the civic groups and otganiiations svas rcu 
tivcly small 


rtusoxso. AND mocrouRC 

The selection of pupils, parents, teacher^ admlnatratore. and 
other cinzens for work on co-«pcntive projects varied corm 
ablv according to the nature of the project anil the group res^ 
sibic for initiating it. As shown by the reports, wme commJtt« 
members were appointed exclusively by the board of education o 
by the chief school administrative officer under instructions 
the board of cduation. This was the ca« m sescral smaller schoo 
sj-stems liaving advisor)' committees or councib and in la^cr ont* 
where such commtnccs existed to help plan ilic program in spccu 
fields of insmiction. An interesting depirrurc occurred In a cot^ 
munitv when the board of education created three or four spccu 
advisory committees, then threw the membership open to an) one 
who wished to serve on them. Occasionally, the appointment o 
the school board were based upon recommendations made either 
by the principal the principal and the school staff, or the 
suff and the student body. WTicrc these procedures were not fo 
lowed, the board of education Klected communire leaders as com* 
minec members, and the principal or the staff selected members 
to represent the school staff. 

The reports disclosed funher that in many situations the ut" 
dividual prindpal exercised a strong influence on the determina* 
tion of personnel for co-operative projects. He was responsible 
for selecting the mcmbeis of study-action groups in several com- 
munities, including bjunen as well as facult)’ representatives an 
pupils. Unless the appointments were made dir^nly by him, he 
followed the suggesnons of the staff alone, of the staff and the 
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student body, or of die parcnMcachet association. An etcepdon 
was found where he appointed the staff members and ashed the 
student councU to name representadres from their own group and 
from the parents of the community. 

The selecdon of committee members sometimes Mowed an m- 
vitational pattern, with the principal ashing °dtsi e 
,0 appoint their own tepresentadves. Frequently 'pn^ ^e 
number wanted. If the invitation was not presented by him, to 
it came from either the faculty or the faculty and smdents Tte 
method was applied more frequently to pro,eets toW a “ge 
number of people. Other variation in selecdon 
appointments by the principal and appointments by ouB.de group, 
appointments by outside group and appo.n.menB by 
and elections from a panel of names by a vote o c 
Most proiect groups were oiganked rather simp y for he wo k 
they had to do. If the project was large and 
of several people over'^ a long pried of PtTug- 

committcc directed the woth , 'P' jj „ single group, 

committcesi otherwise, it remained m usually depended 

The e^en. to which — - rn" 

1” s4r:;The7o;« s4 p.-ng — 

“of:i;r4- ^ 

field trips, consultations wth _sp 

literature, public ^ dIscussLs. Wlierc ic was 

search of school records, and , f .^vorlc being 

felt that the public should ^^n,unication as newspaper 

done by the committee, such me ^^Igs jn the school news- 

articles, brochures, reports to nictures were brought 

paper, speakers, slides, exhibits, * "* , tl^ough a well-prepared 

Uo p 4 Fina, actioo emitted m the 

set of recommendations which th p« concerned wth 

hoard of education, although some pro|ecis were eonee 
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problems that called for final dcdsions by an outside group or a 
governmental agency. Generally, project committees were em- 
powered to act upon their own findings and conclusions and to 
co-operate with the principal in efTecting Iniprovcmcnts that did 
not require administrative approval or changes in board policy. 

tllE OUTCOMES 

The list of successful outcomes from cltb-cn co-operation is long 
and impressive. Besides the gains made directly from projects, man) 
significant by-products resulted. In some situations, the by-products 
are just as important as the project achievements and must be 
included in any consideration of how individual school programs 
were improved. A high percentage of the schools report that they 
now enjoy better relations with the community and \vith the parent 
group than they have ever known before. They tell of wholesome 
changes in parent attitudes and of increased communication between 
the home and school. They generally report that criticisms of the 
educational program have decreased and cite examples of a minuniz- 
ing of potential attacks on the schools as a result of a growing con- 
fidence and support by the public. 

Strong empiwses arc placed upon improvements made in the in- 
structional program through diiten co-operation. The active par- 
ticipation of parents in school activities, such as musicals, field tripSi 
and vocational counseling, helped to bring about a deeper under- 
standing of education and a stronger sense of unity that paved the 
way for changes which otherwise might not have taken place. Com- 
munity leaders who served in a consulting capacity or who worked 
with teachers on curriculum problems helped them not only to 
interpret the needs and desires of the community but also to make 
significant changes in course outlines, methods of teaching, and 
instructional materials. 

A number of reports contained specific information on improve- 
ments in the school plant resultii^ from co-operative projects. New 
buildings were constructed because citizens got behind bond issues 
or increases in millage rates, old structures were remodeled and 
extensions built, equipment purchased, and related changes made 
which contributed to the ralue of the educational program and 
to the Social and recreational enjoyment of citizens in the com* 
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tnunity. A number of reports cotuaincd statonents to tlic effect 
that memben of school-plane committees were able to realize ob- 
jectives which c-Tcecdcd the most optimistic outlook of school ad- 
ministrators and teachers and that Ae public ^vas willing to spend 
money on any plant improvement which made sense and was ob- 
viously in the interest of children. 

Beyond these major achievements, other gains included improve- 
ments in community life, bereased teacher and pupil participation 
in community affairs, better placement of htgh-scliool graduates in 
employment, faculty understanding of the school as a whole, growth 
in faculty.pupil leadership, better ways of working with pupiU 
and parents on school problems, more ser^’ices from the sc oo to 
the communitj’ and from the community to tbe school, an t e 
improvement of social conduct and behavior on the part o teen 
age youngsters. 


niFFICULTtES AND LlAirTATIONS 

Difficulties and limitadons were ttperienced in connection with 
several individoal school proiects. The reports^ soggest that some 
of the diffieuldes were pecuiiat to local situatjons and that some 
were doe to lack of sldll in working with groups. 

Reference was made to questions thet arose over the nme, place, 
and freqneney of meetings. Occasionally, disagteements were ea- 
ptessed about the site of the preject eomnuttee. One pnnetpa 
pointed out the need for having a central group to pull loose tmd 
regethet and to act as a clearinghouse for mfonoanon when ever 
project committees were toncrioning. Some eomm.ttee members 
Lmplrined that too — * 

Shet hand, the 

toeffiTnldl^dareugh the problem 
Attitudes ptojec; 

bet of ; ,he work would be done by school 

ass,g.,mentsful^y espemng 

te inSotmuIation of plan, bnt not to gather facm, undertake 
Lre" Igatiore, or work for the implcmcntanon of them own tecom- 
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mendadons. Some found it hard to realize that pupHs have a place 
in a co-openidve enterprise that calls for the abihty to mate sound 
decisions. 

Teachers were sometimes nnwillinj to serve on project commit- 
tees because of the heavy teaching schedules under which they 
were working. Some of them hesitated to accept co-opentive 
project responsibiliries because they felt insecure and were un- 
wil&g to make errors that might lotvcr their status in the com- 
munity. In some situadons teachers were doubtful whether much 
would grow out of co-operarive undertakings since the board of 
education and the superintendent had failed to give encouragement 
to the plan of sharing responsibility unth members of the com- 
munity. 

A major difficulty appeared to be the absence of capable leader- 
ship of the tj-pe needed for co-operative projects. It stands to 
reason that democratic leadership will not develop among members 
of a group unless comrounjQr leaders and those who represent the 
school are able to work together harmoniously. Evidence of poor 
leadenhip tras disclosed through comments relating to inefficient 
methods of working, inability of committee members to stay on 
the subject, action without thoughtful consideration of the /acts, 
uncertainty regarding the true purposes of a project, waste of time 
with nonessential formalities, and complaints that responsibilities 
were not dirided etjuitably among members of the group. 

Another linutation pertains to dtizen opinion and understanding 
of projects. One principal made the point that teachers who were 
members of the project committee in his school did not have the 
opportunity^ to discuss the proposed plans with people in the com- 
munity, nor did the cominittee accept the suggestion that the 
project ought to be reviewed by more parents and taxpayers be- 
fore decisions were made. However, another principal indicated 
that it was difficult to bring laymen into the deliberations of th® 
project committee and still retain the value of a compact 

tvorking group. He recommended that information about the plans 
of the committee be kept before the public so that people could 
hare a chance to express their views. 
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FURTHER POSSIBlLmrS 


Further possibilities for the development of ddzen co-operation 
in the improvement of individual school programs arc suggested 
by the practices reported in this chapter. They indicate that, as 
staff members and pupils irv elementary and secondary schools learn 
to work co-operatively, they acquire skills in human relations 
which are essential to the successful sharing of responsibilities and 
to the solving of educational problems with the assistance of 
parents and citizens. The reports indicate further that this capacity’ 
for effective participation in group activity cannot be acquired 
within a short period of time and cannot be used to good purpose 
without the adoption of appropriate policies and the acceptance of 
principles which properly guide the functioning of co-operative 


procedures. 

Abundant evidence is supplied In the reporu that people are in- 
terested in schools. Once they undentand educational needs and 
conditions and gain an appreciation of what administrators and 
teachen are trying to do, they arc usually willing to give gen- 
erously of their time, energy, patience, and money to accomplish 
worthy ends. Not infrequently, they are more progressive in their 
thinking than administrators or teachers and have less difficulty 
in securing public support for the proposals they recommen . 
Actually, the potential for sdiool improvement through citizen co- 
operation has scarcely been recognized. 

Another possibiUty pertains to the place of co-operative relauon-s 
in the improvement of the school community. It is ■uell mown t at 
environmental conditions outside of the school play a strong part 
in shaping the gro^vth and development of children and youth. 
Because the task of changing these conditions is too large for any 
one institution to handle by itself, the school must join forcK with 
other institutions and agendes having an educative unction t 
perform. As shown in some of the mustrauons, the school can 
provide the leadership needed for interesting others in t e w are 
of the community and for imriating co-operative acaon to bnng 
about conditions that are favorable to gro%vth and development. 



CHAPTER Vn 


Local School Systems Benefit by Citizen Co-operiitm 

ALDEK H. BLAKKENSHIP 


Two preceding chapters have directed attention to important 
aspects of citizen co-operation at the classroom and the individual 
school levels, respectively. In this chapter, the center of interest ts 
the local school system, which may indude several schools and 
a large number of classrooms. The tnajor problems seem to be to 
^cover the most productive areas for co-operation, and to learn 
the most effective ways of wotting together.* 

Possibilities Inherent in School Systenis 
Many school problems are necessarily ^tem-wde in nature. 
The school board Is elected by the people of the entire school s)*s- 
tem to serve all the schools. TTie board selects personnel, adopts the 
budget, authorizes the constnicdon of the buildings, provides for 
transportauon-in fact, is responabk for all system-wde policies 
which determine the kind of program likely to be found in the 
classrooms. 

Most ddzens of any community are interested in what is taking 
place in the school system as a whole, as well as in what is happen- 
ing in the particular school their children attend. If unsatisfactory 
teaching, inadequate supplies, poor housing, or other undesirable 
conditions exist in any school, some of the responsibility may rest 
with the school itself, but the basis of the difficulty is Ukely to be 
systcra-wde. That b, problems of policy must be resolved for the 
entire system, although a start may ^ made in a classroom or schooh 

Many lands of community-wide co-operation are needed in * 
local school system. First of aD, the relations between the superin* 

». The author of this chapter desires to express his appreciation of the co-opO~ 
ation of the nuny persons who snbmhxed materials for use ia the preparatioa 
of this chapter. 
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tendcnt and the board of education should be carefully studied 
because unsatisfactory working relations at this les'el may handicap 
the entire program. Individual teacher-citizen relations arc also im- 
portant because they play 3 large part in determining the reactions 
of the community to the school staff. If school personnel tend to 
seek friends only in their own professional group, or if they give 
the impression that they resent suggestions from “outsiders,” the 
public is likely to be critical as well as unco-operative. 

Not only are there parent-teacher associations for individual 
schools but usually there is also a sj^tem-wide council to deal with 
those problems of the entire school system which arc of interest 
to that organization. In many systems there ore citizens committees 
wliich are concerned with various phases of the program, and in 
quite a few there arc now ^^cm-tvide drizens committees of one 
kind or anotlter. 

Activities Relating to Board RespomibiUties 
and Policies 

Boards of education are the major structural link between the 
people of the school district and the professional management of 
the schools. Boards should, therefore, be particularly concerned 
about policies and procedures invoking rebtions with the public. 
It is important that the board and its staff keep in touch wi* the 
people and keep them informed about tvhat is happening in the 
indi\ idual schools and in the school sj'stcm. However, the board 
cannot abdicate its legal responsibilities or permit any of its pre- 
rogatives to be taken over by other persons. 

The board should have n policy of encouraging dtizen co-opera- 
tion in the study of problems as a basis for developing poliaes for 
the school system. How to implement such a policy ‘f’ 
matter which puzzles many superintendents and school boards 
present chapter considers some of the major arws of school bwrd 
responsibility and gives illustrations of co-operative acavioes which 
school boards may properly sponsor. 

SarOOL SS-STEM POLICIES 

The school board is responsible to the state for mecring certain 
minimum standards and to the people in the community or 
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development of policies by which to regulate the management of 
the local school sj'stem. Since die people are the stockholders in 
the schools, th^ should be invited to participate in discossions 
dealing with the basic policies on which the affairs of the school 
sj'stem are conducted.* In some school sj'Stcms, even the members 
of the staff have had little part to play in developing policies. In 
ocher sj^ems, hotvei’cr, staff members and representative citizens 
have worked together in making studies and preparing recommenda- 
tions regarding basic policies. 

The mdntenance of morale and good working rcladonsWps of 
the entire staff of the school system retjuircs suitable policies tvith 
reference to qualifications and conditions for employment, types 
of position, salary schedolcs, leaves of absence, and other personnel 
matters. To insure effective teamwork and fair treatment of all, 
it is desirable to develop the poUdes relating to these problems on 
a school system basis. There are many opportunities for co-opera- 
tion in this area. For the purpose of studying such personnel prob- 
lems, school systems frequendy set up special committees composed 
of one or more board members, some certificated or noncertificated 
school employees, members of the administrative or supervisory 
staff, and community representatives. The results of these studies, 
with accompanpng suggestions for policies, arc then made available 
to the school board for their study and action. 

An excellent illustration is provided by Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
where the first dtizen-staff committee was organized in 1943* 'This 
committee studied the salary titnation and developed a salary guide, 
wWch was accepted by the school board without change. In Danen, 
Connecticut, where committees have been largely made up of board 
members, the superintendent, and profession^ staff members, ptos 
were developed for the in-service education of teachers, which re- 
sulted in a revised policy. 

An interesting example of dozen co-operation which resulted in 
improving admirustrative polides is reported from Fairfield, Con- 
necticut. The admiiustration committee of the Gtizcns School 
Srady Council has proposed several policy changes as a result of its 
analyas of school procedures with respect to business efiidency, 

j. "Board Roles and Reguladona,** Cemril Weai, IV’ (October, iwi>- 
Vork 17: Centnl School Boards ComiDinee for Educational Research <5*5 "• 
taoth St). 
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the supervision of professional and nonprofessional personnel, office 
methods, insurance, the superintendent’s office, and transportation. 

The local teachers association of the Mount Diablo Unified 
School District at Concord, Califortua, adopted the plan of inviting 
board members to their conferences and workshops in order to 
help both groups of participants through the c.Tchangc of ideas and 
improved understandings of each other’s ideas. Some of the topics 
considered in these conferences Iiave a direct bearing on school 
board policies. These include such topics as salaries, retirement, 
finance, legislation, professional standards, and public relations. 

The whole area of public relations seems to require a system-wide 
organizational pattern and direction. Citizen participation In the 
study of problems in this area can very clTectivcly aid the board ^ 
of education in its search for satisfactory answers ro these problems. 

KUtXjETS 

The annual budget of the school ^'stem outlines the financial 
plans for transforming the poL’des and objectives of the school 
system into a meaningful educational program. The scliool board 
has die legal responsibility for the prepararion and adoption of this 
annual budget in keeping with sound educational, business, and 
budgetary practices. Since the taxpayers in the community and 
the state actually foot the bill, it b important that they know 
what their money buys. Thus, excellent opportunities for com- 
munity co-operadon arc offered in developing the school system 
budget ^ , 

In actual pracdcc, the superintendent with the assistance of the 
staff, collects the facts and prepares the preUmlnary esrimates in 
line wth board policies for the study and considerauon of the 
board. Matcri.ib regarding each individual school and each of t e 
various services are a necessary part of tlus comprehensive pre- 
Umirnry study. Gdzens groups can make important contnbutions 
and develop a better undentanding of the factors involved m school 
financing if they share in thb preliminary planning. 

Graphic presentation of needs, abiUty to pay, and pr«ent finanaal 
condition may become an important part of budget iscussions an 
study. Many school systems have found that citizens comnutte« 
can make important contributions the preparadon o grap c 
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materials and brochures for ose in presenting data to the corn- 
inunitj'. In some instances, the sdiool board appoints a representative 
dozens committee to go over the budget proposals submitted by 
building prindpals and department heads. A plan of this kind is 
illustrated by practice in Manhasset, New York, where a civic 
liaison committee for the community meets wth the school board 
while the annual budget for the school system is being developed- 
Many school systems have dozens committees which assume the 
rcsponsibili^’ of getting people out to vote when tax levies are on 
the ballot. In Tacoma, Washington, a steering committee represent- 
ing the teachers orgamzations within the school sj-stem, the parent- 
teacher council, the noncerti/icatcd employees, the Chamber of 
Commerce Education Cbmmitice, and communications agendes 
such as the newspaper and radio starions has co-ordinated the plan- 
ning and follow up. In the same community’, the parent-teacher 
council, the Chamber of Commerce Education Committee, and the 
Gtizens Adsnsory Committee have studied the school district’s 
budgeo and the needs for special levies. 

In Arlington, Virginia, a budget procedure advisory committee 
has been of distinct assistance to the school board in this rapidly 
expanding community- Superintendent Denhick of Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, reports cxccHcnt results from joint sessions with the 
parent-teacher association coundl when school sj'stem budgets and 
other system-wide problems were beii^ considered. It is reported 
that dozens advbory groups arc used extensively in preparing the 
budgets for the central school districts in New York.’ 

COTlDCiC PROGRAMS 

Population stupes and over-all building programs be most 
sadsfaaorily approached on a system-wide basis. For purposes of 
. publidty, dtizens groups can contribute common-sense judgments 
and specbl competencies and can assbt in gathering facts, prodding 
nvo-way channels of communication, and explaining the school 
building needs of the conmnuu^, 

Keports from school systems in all parts of the nation indicate 
that the best example of successful community co-operation on 

•vt^' Current Praetices m Bttdget-^nakmg ai Educational Planning- 

Newport: Ceanal School Boanfe Committee <515 W. i20chSt.),/anOTJy, 
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a large scale has been in connection svith building programs. The 
first problem selected by the Qtizens Committee for the Study 
of the Public Schools in Bridgeport, Connecticut, M-as an evaluation 
of their school buildings and building needs. In La Mesa, Cali- 
fornia, the Citizens Advisory Committee has considered population 
growTh and related problems and has studied smndards for schools. 
One of the many uses of citizens advisory committees in Great 
Neck, Ne^v York, has been community population studies which 
have been most helpful in planning for needed buildings. The 
Metropolitan School Study Council Guide gives a summarj’ of 
the experience of twenty-five school systems in connection with 
building programs, showing the values of citizen co-operation.* 
In El Dorado, Arkansas, where the fine citizens committee was 
authorized by the school board during the 1945-46 school year, 
committees have svorked on the development of a $250,000 stadium 
and recreation center, the equalization of property assessments in 
the school district, and the evaluation of their school buildings ac- 
cording to accepted national standards and the needs of the com- 
munity. A bond issue 0/ ateosr ten mWion doilan to imptove heiVi- 
ties in Kanawha County, West Virginia, which had to be preceded 
by changes in state legistathn, was approved as a result of the 
effective co-operation of a large number of community groups. 

The Bi-racial Citizens Committee of Norfolk^ Vuginia, com- 
posed of fifteen white and eleven Negro citizens, has recently been 
active in helping to plan a ro cIve-nHlIion-doUar program for the 
construction of additional school fadlitics during the next four years. 
Study commitfees of the Sfoetton, Gtfifornia, Advisorj' Committee 
on School Building Needs have investigated population growth 
with reference to future bailding needs, the e.risting condition of 
buildings with reference to the need for rehabilitation or replace- 
ments, and the present plan of school oiganization with itfennce to 
the social and economic needs of the community. 

Major problems involving relationship with other goremmental 
agencies such as city councils, park beards, ci^ planning commis- 
sions, aaunty commissioners, and at)^ or county health boards arc 
often related to buildings and facilities. With the rapidly increasing 

4. Ciihen Advisory Groups for School Building Programs. New Yorlc 27: 
Metropolian School Stnily Council, J*J W. noth St, 19JI. 
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school enrolment, k k essentia! that school administrators and school 
boards work with these agendes in the selection of new ates and the 
planning of additional facilities. 

The location of school buildings and playgrounds should be con- 
sidered with reference to population centers and safety factors. 
Likewise, it is important that city planning for streec, highwaj’S, 
and utilities be carefully considered in the development of school 
plant proposab. In many cidts co-operative pbnning lias resulted 
in the development of new schoob on sites adjoining parks and 
playgrounds in order to provide for the joint use of buildings and 
other facilities, 

TOE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 

Another major rcsponsibili^ of the school board is that of de- 
termimng the general scope and character of the educadonal pro* 
gram, including the departments to be maintained and the vanety 
of the services to be provided. This responsibility involves con- 
sideration of the educadonal program « a whole to assure that com- 
parable opportunides are available to all students. In many states, a 
relatively small number of public school systems have provided for 
such eitensions of the school program as public kindergartens and 
commuruty colleges. In any communlt)’, these provisions might 
properly be referred to a citizens advisory committe. Problems such 
as these which affect the type of educadonal program should be 
studied on a systcm-ivide basis, even though some related problems 
may be stuped on an individual school basis. 

Policies regarding such problems as the handling of controversial 
issues, procedures for the selection of textbooks and other teaching 
materials, in-service tr^ng programs, essay contests, and com- 
munity-fund drives should be studied on a community basis. It is 
imperadve that the best thinking of all staff members and interested 
citizens be brought to bear on these problems. 

In Marin County, California, when rumors were heard that several 
persons were making an attempt to have the study of the United 
Nadons barred from the schools in the various districts, the county 
board of education promptly appointed a committee of citizens to 
consider the matter. After maldiig a careful analysis and hearing the 
points of view of a number of indmduals and groups, this comnut- 
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tee strongly recommended that the study of the United Nations 
be continued in all schools. 

Most examples of citizen co-opetadon in the area of curriculum 
development on a s)'stem'Wide baas seem to have been between 
school board members and the teaching staff. In connection with 
vocational programs, however, a large number of people from both 
labor and industrial groups have worked on advisory committees 
with members of the school staff in developing guides and courses 
of study and in the evaluation of results. 

The field of adult education also has provided many opportuni- 
ties for co-operative effort on a system-wide basis in planning not 
only the use of school buildings and fadlities but also the type of 
courses to be offered. Many communities have a co-ordinating com- 
mittee or council, made up largely of representadve community 
leaders plus some members of the staff of the school system, who 
work at least part time in the adult-educadon program. 

In Oak Ridge, Tennessee, the Adult Educadon Committee was 
largely made up of represemadves of the penonnel departments 
of the nia}or employment companies or organizadons, the director 
of adult education, and the superintendent of schools. The personnel 
departments liad dose contact with most of the employees and 
knew what these men and their wives wanted in the way of courses. 
Moreover, they also provided a direct contact with resource people 
with special talents who could serve as teachers. 

In Springfield, Alassachusett^ the Adult Educadon Council spon- 
sors a forum scries which is supported by membeishlp fees. In Ta- 
coma, Washington, tlie aduli-cducarion program of the school sys- 
tem, with the assistance of a representadve planning committee of 
interested community leaders, organized a course for candidates for 
the new city council in the spring of 1953. This counc was devel- 
oped because the voters approved a change to the manager type 
of government. 

The procedure for reporting to parents on the progress of pupils 
is an area of the school program in wluch there has been much study 
and planning on the part of parents and teachers. A committee of 
thirteen staff members and eight representadves of the County 
Parcnt-Tcachcrs Association Council of the Jeffenon County 
Schools, Louisville, Kentucky, made a system-wide study of this 
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problem. Afar studying numerons articles and materials, as well as 
report cards from 150 different school systems, the committee pre- 
pared a tentative report and sent it to each teacher in Grades I to VI 
and to several htmdred parent An attached letter ashed for criti- 
cisms and saggestions, which were carefully studied as a basis for de- 
veloping a revised form. The new report was used during the 195*- 
53 school year and tvill be reriewed again after another year’s use. 

The Sarasota County, Florida, parent-teacher association has been 
active in helping wth planning and policy-mahing and in solving 
school problenu. As z result of a two-year study on reports to par- 
ents, teacher-parent conferences arc scheduled ttvice a year. These 
conferences are supplemented by a summarizing letter at the close of 
school In the primary department and by a quarterly narrative report 
in the intermediate grades and junior high school. 

In San Diego County, California, the development of a plan for 
modifjdog the procedures used in reporting to parents provided the 
occasion for an attack on the schools by a group supposed to be 
, representing the parents of the area. However, the parent-teacher 
association assembled sufficient information to discredit the claims 
and to cjtpose the motives of the attackers. As a result of the more 
detailed study which followed, many persons had a better under- 
standing of the school program than before the episode, and agree- 
ment was reached on improved procedures for reporting. 

Many communities have had very profitable experiences grosviog 
out of studies of parocular phases of the curriculum by representa- 
tive citizen groups. For example, in Newington, Connecticut, a com- 
TOtree of nvclve citizens (including six faculty members and a mem- 
ber of the board), representing six different vocations, was set up to 
look at the mathematics program for the school 5 )»stem. Consultants 
from the state department of education and near-by colleges assisted 
this committee. Both the school staff and the advisory group agreed 
that the etpcn’encc was valuable to them as individuals and resulted in 
a better co-ordination of different phases of rhe mathematics pro- 
gram. 

Saperintcndcnc Michael of the Evanston, Illinois, Township High 
School, describes an extensive pn^ram involving parcnt-teachcf 
association, a lay advisory council. Ac dads’ dub, and an educational 
planning committee as participants in planning the adcninistr^tion of 
Ac core program and Ac program of unified studies. In summarj’, he 
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says, “We consider their help and co-operation indispensable to the 
success of our educational program." 

Many other communities are successfully using citizens on curric- 
ulum committees dealing with such areas as health, business educa- 
tion, community resources, safety, and recreadon. Great Neck (New 
York), Arlington (Virginia), and Bloomfield (New Jeney) re- 
port success after several years of rather wide cicperiencc in these 
relationships. The present Gdzens School Study Council of Fairfield, 
Connecticut, instructed one of its four principal study groups to 
report on wliat the schools teach and how they teach it. 

RELATIONSHIPS WITH FEDERAL ACENOES 

In many areas the relationships of school sysrems with fedeml 
agencies have been increasing as an o^tg^o^vlh of population prob- 
lems resulting from government projects and defense aerividcs. 
These situadons present unique problems to communities, school 
boards, and school administrators, particularly with respect to 
finance and school facilities. These problems should probably be 
studied on a community basis by school anthorides and other repre- 
sentative citizens. 

One phase of federal reladonship has to do with the programs of 
the armed services as related to school guidance and instructional 
programs. Wliat kinds of information are needed by the young 
people regarding military requirements and the opportunides of- 
fered by each brands of the service? What polides should school 
systems adopt with respect to recruitment programs of organized 
reserve groups in the armed services? Here again ir is essential that 
the community and representatives of the armed services work to- 
gether to develop thoroughly understood and wcH-co-ordinated 
programs. 

Other Systep!<cide Activities 

The previous section dealt chiefly wth co-operative study of 
problems of particular interest to school boards. It should be ap- 
parent that there arc many other opportunities in a school system for 
community co-operarion. For the most part, this type of co-opera- 
tion is between individual citizens and groups of school employees 
and between individual school employees and other groups of dd- 
zens in the community. The school board should be informed about 
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these developments but may not necessarily become directly in- 
volved in them. 

CO-OPERATION WITH PARENT-TEACHER ASSOCIATIONS 
The interest of parent-teacher associations in the education of 
children offers a sound base for developing desirable co-operaove 
projects. Experience shows that the members of these associations 
willing to give generous amounts of energy and time to assist wit 
projects which are of value to the schools. Many school ^sterns are 
indebted to the untiring efforts of the parent-teacher associations or 
their successful programs involving kindergartens, audio-visual edu- 
cation, health services, reporting to parents, guidance services, an 
improved facilities. Such areas as planning for the school systems 
place in dviUan defense, for the preschool census, and for heal 
e-tanunations also offer excellent opportunities for co-operative ef- 
fort. Problems relating to fraternities and sororities, released time for 
private lessons and religious instruction, and homework can be more 
successfully handled through the co-operative study and efforts of 
parents, teaching staff, and other interested groups than by the staff 
alone. 

Some of the long-range interests of parent-teacher associations are 
reflected in their scholarships for prospective teachers and their 
workshops for parent-teacher leaden. The purposes of the parent- 
teacher association workships arc to discover and prepare leaders in 
the parent-education program, to educate parents in the principles 0 
child growth and development, to work out study and discussion 
techniques for those who conduct child study groups, and to tram 
leaders for parent-teacher organizations in all parts of the com- 
munity. Some school systems co-operate with their local parent- 
teacher councils in workshops for parent-education leaders. For 
example, in Norfolk, Virginia, four such annual week-long work- 
shops, sponsored and financed joindy by the Norfolk Qty Council 
of Parent-Teacher Associations and the school system, have been 
held since 1949. 

A related activity which may provide the opportunity to improve 
understanding of the educaticuial program is described by Superin- 
tendent Steger of Webster Groves, Missouri, who reports success 
with teacher-parent meetings where teachers explain the year’s ob- 
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jccd'ves and programs. In Tacoma, Washington, a change in the 
entrance-age requirements for the school system was instituted as a 
result of 3 study made by a committee composed of primary teachers, 
guidance staff representatives, the reading consultant, and representa- 
tives of the parent-teacher assodarion of the preschool In that dtj'. 

COOPERATIOJr INVOLVIKO OTHER ORC.4NTZATIONS 

Such organizations as sendee clubs, fraternal orders, veterans’ 
organizations, local improvement clubs, chambers of commerce, 
women’s clubs, and labor unions have many opportunicies for co- 
operation with the local school system. Many of these organizations 
have education committees. In such instances it seems wise for the 
school administrator to invite the committees in for a conference to 
discuss their purposes as they rebtc to the school system and to plan 
any needed co-ordination. Another effective approach is for the 
school administration to request help in connection with some partic- 
ular problem of tl\e school system. 

Other groups are sometimes interested in sponsoring essay, poster, 
or speaking contests. Here is an opportunity for the administrator to 
acquaint representatives of such groups with school policies and to 
discuss die best way of helping students recognize the I’alue of the 
objectives of the contests. Spedaliscs, who can serve as resource 
people in providing practical guidance and information, offer other 
excellent opportunities for co-operation with community groups. 
Such resource people can assist \nth special interest clubs, panel dis- 
cussions, and various spedal programs. 

The increasing recognition of the importance of understanding 
each other’s problems has made educaton, business and industrid 
leaders, and labor leaders aware of the need for planning together. 
Business-education days, usually sponsored through cliambers of 
commerce or other industnal o^anizations, are becoming increasing- 
ly popular throughout the country. Teachers thus have an incentive 
to visit industrial plants, to meet managers and employees, and to 
learn firsthand about industries and businesses in their communities. 

In turn, many school systems are finding that it is helpful to have 
education-business days, during which business and labor leaders arc 
invited to visit schools to sec firsthand what Is being done In the 
schools. Planning for such acurittes involves joint committees of 
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educators and business and labor leaders to work out the objectives 
and details necessary for profitable viats. For the return visits of 
business and industrial men to the schools, some adjustments in 
school schedules may be necessary to make It possible for the school 
staff to ttlk with their visitors about those aspects of the educational 
program in which they are interested. A follow-up evaluation by the 
teachers and the businessmen and their employees may be made 
quite effective in improving future planning for this type of activity. 

Techniques Used To Identify Vrobleins 
for Syttejn-wde Study 

The identification of the problems which school and community 
groups may undertake Jointly is an important clement in the early 
Stages of planning. These may be pointed out in a number of ways. 
In the majority of situations, the staff of the school system plays an 
important part in centering attention on significant problems. A 
common technique is that of assembling suggestions offered by all 
staff members and requesting each member to give a priority rating 
for fifteen to twenty-five of them that he considers most imporcanr. 
Parent groups, particularly through the parent-teacher associations 
or study groups, often identify problems in which they are inrer^ 
csted. l^ployers, through organizations or personnel managers, and 
frequently other individuals and special interest groups, can be use- 
ful in directing attention to matters which need study. 

CONFERENCES ON SCHOOL NEEDS 

The plan for holding “un-met needs” conferences, which is being 
used in some communities and school study councils, is providing a 
method of stimulating interest in improving the educational program 
of the community'. In planning such a conference, school officials in- 
vite school patrons and other interested citizens to meet for the 
purpose of pooling resources and ideas. Essentially, the conference is 
a communications procedure whereby the schools, through a two- 
way flow of ideas, may uncover the existence of heretofore “un-met 
community needs. 

The procedure followed in these conferences usually provides, 
first, for an explanation to the group of the purposes of the “un-met 
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needs" conference. Then the audience is divided into smaller groups, 
each with a group leader, and the names and addrescs of the partici- 
pants arc secured. These will be used for mailing reports, for finding 
those who ought be of help on special problems, and for learning the 
names and addresses of people interested in parddpadng in the study 
of problems to be identified in the course of the conference. 

After a brief restateraenc of the purposes of the meeting, 3" x 
cards arc distributed, so each person may list and explain a specific 
school need or some practice of the school wliich he especially likes 
and wants to see continued or extended. The items listed ore used as 
3 basis for discussion, so each person may have an opportunity to 
hear how the group reacts to whar he ]«s UTirten, A/rer an hour of 
discussion, time is prodded for anyone to rewrite the item on his 
card if he wishes. Then the cards arc collected to be summarized. 
Before he turns in the materials to the central committee for use in 
maldng a composite summar}', each group leader is asked to note the 
three people who contributed most and ^vho would be most helpful 
in future vs-ork. This information can be used os a starring list for ini- 
tiating co-operative elTorts on problems of general Interest to the 
school and the community. 

SURVEYS, PUBLIC OPINION POLLS, AND OTHER PROCfDURES 

Surveys. Surveys may be used to furnish information which is 
particularly useful in identifying system-wide problems such as pop- 
ulation growth, the adequacy of buildings and facilities, salarj' 
sclicdules, transponation needs, as well as many ij’pcs of curriculum 
needs. 

Publie Opinion Polls. Public opinion polls arc becoming increas- 
ingly useful as cffecrivc ways of using them are developed. Among 
the examples arc the materi^ dcx'cloped at the University of Illinois, 
the studies m.idc by the Mctropob'tan School Study Council in Nc\v 
York, and pri^tely conducted polk, sudi as the one in Denver, 
Colorado. 

Questioimaires. Questionnaires are used for many purposes with 
community rcstdcnc, teachers, students, and employers. One inter- 
esting example is the questionnaire distributed by the G’rizcns Com- 
mittee for Public Schools of Chattanooga, Tennessee. Its purpose 
svas to give people an opportuni^' to say what they thought about 
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the schools, to offer suggesaons for a long-range program, and to de- 
scribe the of schools they wanted for the children. 
Standardized Tests. The results of standardired tests help identify 
certtin aspects of system-wide curriculum problems. As an example, 
the Denver schools have used the survey tests to find out how well 
students arc developing problem-solving techniques in social studies. 

Intervieirs. Interviews with local residents, while time-consuming, 
arc effective sampling devices because there is opportunity to get the 
added explanation, which helps to darify problems. Some training 
for interviews seems essential if results are to be valuable. 

Case Study Reports 

The case study reports used in this section were selected from a 
wealth of examples because they illustrate a tiiricty of approaches 
which may be used to organize committees, to determine the re- 
sponsibilities of various committees, and to develop organizational 
patterns. These case studies were also chosen to iUustrate coopera- 
tive activities carried on in different parts of the country in s^ool 
systems of different size. Afany other equally appropriate illustra- 
tions might have been included, but the ones used should suggest 
some of the man: promising possibiliaes. 

CADDO PARISR, SHREVEPORT, LOUISUNA® 

Schools in Louisiana are organized on the parish (county) unit 
pbn. Caddo Parish, wnth a population of 175,000, includes the city of 
Shreveport, which has a population of 117,000. The parish school 
board, wWch b in control of all urban and rural public schools for 
the area, appoints the superintendent of schools. Caddo Parish is 
some sixty miles long and twenty miles wide. 

Beginnmg wth the fall of 1943 and since that rime, three successive 
dozens committees have been formally organized by resolution of 
the parish school board. The first group was appointed in October, 
J943, to study teachers’ salaries; the second was selected in February, 
1944, to survey all areas of the school sj-stem; and the third was ap- 
pointed in November, 1949, to study the housing needs. 

In each instance, the board, by resolution, authorized the president 
of the school board to appoint die citizens committee. The president 
5. As reported by Roscoe WMte, SnperintendetiT of Schools. 
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conferred A\'ith other board members and the superintendent with 
regard to the membenhip of the coraraittcc. An effort was made to 
get as wide representation as possibic and to select men and women 
for membenhip who were sincerely interested in the welfare of the 
public schools. Another objective tvas to avoid appointing anyone 
who would be merely a “mouthpiece” for the board or any individ- 
ual member of it, or for the superintendent, or for any particular 
organization in the community. 

Tlic original purpose of the tliird citizens survey committee was 
to study sciiool building needs of the community. At its first meeting 
in December, 1949, the committee recommended that a comprehen- 
sive survey of the needs of the school system be made. Following 
discussions between the board and the citizens survey committee and 
after inten'iews with certain professional school survey groups, the 
committee recommended to the parish school board tliat it employ 
the sun*ey staff of George Peabody College for Tncheis, Nashville, 
Tennessee. This recommendation was approved, and in late January, 
1950, the Peabody survey staff began the study. 

TI« chairman of the citizens surv^f committee divided his group 
into five subcommittees, each of which was assigned the responsibil- 
ity of meeting with particular members of the professional survey 
staff. In this way the entire membership of the local citizens survey 
committee was kept informed on activities of the Peabody survey 
staff and was in position to co-operate effectively while they were 
working in the community. Afembers of the survey staff also had a 
good opportunity to learn through local citizens about important 
matters relating to the school system. 

The superintendent of schools made all facilities of the school 
system available to the sur\'^ staff and provided aU data requested 
as speedily and completely as possible. He advised members of the 
survey staff that he did not wish to participate in any discussions 
relating to any recommendations th^ might be considering. He also 
adopted the same attitude totvard activities of the dtizens survey 
committee. 

Tlie survey report was presented by members of the survey staff 
to a joint meeting of the parish school board and the citizens survey 
committee on the afternoon of June itf, 1950, and that evening it n-as 
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presented to some fire thoosand dozens of the community^ in a meet* 
ing held at the local baseball part The survey staff, in the course of 
their studies, had learned of some very serious disagreements within 
the school board and the school qrstem. At each of the two mee^gs, 
the members of the surrey sraff urged die necessity of worldng out a 
satisfactory solution. 

Following presentation of the rqwrt of the sorvty, the parish 
school board requested the citizens committee to study it carefully 
and to make recommendations to the board. The dozens survey 
committee spent nine months on this assignment. In March, 1951, 
they made their report in tvitring. 

The work of this citizens survey committee has resulted in a com- 
plete reorganization of the superintendent’s staff in the central office 
and in the addition of supervisory penonncl as a means of improv- 
ing instruction. The former staff plan of organization was one that 
had grown up over a long period of years. It could not have been 
changed except for the recommendations from the survey staff and 
the additional svork of che dtizens survey committee. 

As a result of the work of the dtizens comnurtee, the entire in- 
structional staff has been engaged for nearly two yean in a study of 
school policies, which have now been modernized. In a short time, t 
new handbook for teachers vill be printed and distributed as a means 
of inforrmng teachers mote fully about the organization and policies 
of the school system. 

The work of the citizens survty committee and the report of the 
survey staff have had other important effects. For example, both 
principals* and teachers’ views about education have been reorien- 
tated in many respects. As rime goes on, the work of the committee 
will undoubtedly have increasing influence on the program of edn- 
cidon. Upon recommendatian of the survey staff and of the dtizens 
sun'ey committee, the citizens voted a bond issue of $20,000,000 to 
provide adequate physical facilities in the white and Negro schools 
of the parish. Before voting in the election, ali eligible voters were 
ad\Tsed that $10,000,000 of the amount would be spent in Negro 
schools, whereas only about 31 per cent of the school population is 
Negro. As a result of these experiences the community developed s 
high degree of confidence in the work of citizens survey committees 
and a wholesome respect for their good judgment and fairness. 
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EUGENE, OREGON* 

An interesting picture of the development of a citizens advisor)' 
committee to study the curriculum is presented by Eugene, Oregon- 
Eugene is a city with a population of approximately ^(J.ooo, lo- 
cated on the Willamette River in western Oregon. It is an agricul- 
tural trading and shipping center widi creameries and fruit and veg- 
etable canneries. AVool and lumber milling are important industries. 
The Universi^ of Oregon and the Northwest Christian College arc 
located here. 

The advisory committee to study the curriculum of the Eugene 
public schools W.1S appointed by the school board in April, 1950, as 
a result of criticisms by a group of parents. These criticisms were 
first made public through the press in February, 19J0, when about a 
dozen parents circulated petitions, later presented to the school 
board, with about 1,000 signatures. The demands were for greater 
emphasis on the fundamentals, more rigid discipline, reduced use of 
visual aids, stricter standards of promotion, and elimination of the 
core coune in social living so as to provide for the separate teaching 
of the language arts and the sodal studies. 

Demand of the critics first appeared in the press while the super- 
intendent \vis attending a meeting of the American Association of 
School Administrators. Upon his retnm, he immediately recom- 
mended to the board chat it appoint a committee of citizens to 
evaluate the school curriculum and instructional methods, to deter- 
mine the truth or falsity of charges made by the critics, and to 
recommend improvements to strengthen the school program. The 
board approved this recommendation and requested parent-teacher 
leaders and admiiustrarion officers of the schools to offer suggestions 
regarding the personnel of the committee. 

The most difficult task confronting the board was to secure a per- 
son to serve as chairman of the committee. Members agreed that it 
must be a person with suffident time to give to the assignment, one 
whose position in the communigr was recognized and respected, and 
one whose integrity could not be challenged. Such a person was 
found in a woman who had long been active in dvic affairs, who had 
a daughter in junior high sdwol, and wlio had been identified with 
parent-teacher work. It later developed that this person possessed to 
ti. As icponed by Clarence Hines. St^Mintendent of Schools. 
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an unusual degree the ability to work with people, to recondle con- 
flictiog points of view, and to as^ members of the committee to 
complete their assignments. 

Following the selection of the diainnan, the board met with her to 
select the committee. It was agreed that a committee of ten would 
be large enough to mate a thoroi^h study, to be representative of 
the community, yet not so large as to be unwieldy. Board members 
agreed that committee members should be persons (a) having chil- 
dren in school, (^r) representative of the various geographic areas of 
the commumiy, (e) highly respected for their judgment and opin- 
ions, and (d) with varying points of view on modem education. 
It was decided m select five men and five women. \^Ticn the ten 
persons, with five alternates, had been chosen, the chairman of the 
board extended a written invitation to each to serve on the comnut- 
tee. After receipt of their acceptances, the chairman of the commir- 
lee and superintendent called on each one personally to get ac- 
quainted with them and to discuss possible procedures. 

The committee held its organizational meeting, agreed on proce- 
dures, and accepted certain basic principles to govern its work. These 
were: (a) studies In special areas would be made by subcommittees 
who wodd report to the committee as a whole; (b) there should be 
no discussion of the committee’s work outride of committee meet- 
higs; (c) publicit)' would be released through the school board in the 
form of progress reports from the committee; (rf) complaints afiecc- 
ing individuals on the school staff would not be considered; and 
(e) the committee would attempt to complete its work within one 
school j'ftir. Subcommittees were appointed in such areas as reading, 
sodal liring, mathematics, and discipline. In appointing subcom- 
mittees, the chairman svas careful to select persons tvith different 
points of view. 

The committee as a whole began its work, meeting nvice each 
month during the summer when school W’as not in session. It exam- 
ined school texts and courses of study and discussed with members of 
the admimstrativc staff the legal requirements goveminq the school 
program, the philosophy of the Eugene schook, and other general 
matters. It also heard experw in the field of reading on methods and 
materials and arranged a meeting with critics of the school program. 
The chairman and one or more committee members kept office hours 
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one-half day a week and invited the public to come in and express 
opinions about the schools. A few came, for the most part those who 
were most critical, but generally the public left the committee to 
discover for itself the strengths and weaknesses of die schools. 

With the opening of schools in September, the committee began 
to visit schooU and ebsses. Although it had agreed in the beginning 
that criticism of individual teachers would not be regarded as one of 
its functions, the committee found that members of the professional 
staff were apprehensive. The friendly, open-minded manner in 
which members of the committee approached tlieir work soon 
allayed the fears of all hoc the most timid. Principals, supervisors, 
and teachers were invited to meetings of the committee to discuss 
various aspects of the school prt^ram Including social living (the 
core coune in the curriculum), discipline, guidance, testing, reading, 
spelling, mathematics, promotions, and the success of high-school 
graduates In college. 

The subcommittee on reading was one of the first to complete 
its work and to report to the advisory committee. Its report, pre- 
pared under the chairmanship of a member who had been skeptical 
of current methods of teaching reading, was, on the whole, en- 
thusiastic. It commended the methods used in Eugene. The report 
recommended the employment of additional reading spedalists to 
assist classroom teachers with earlier diagnosis and correction of 
reading difficulties. The advisory commirtee accepted the report 
without change and passed it on to the school board as a progress 
report. The board released the report to the local newspaper and 
it received mde circubtion in the community. 

After all subcommittees had completed their work, the advisor)' 
committee held several meetings to put its report in final form for 
submission to the board. There were some differences of opinion 
regarding recommendations to be made, particularly over the teach- 
ing of die social studies and bnguage arts as the core course through 
the tenth grade. However, these were sufficiently reconciled that a 
minority report was considered unnecessary. The committee made 
its final report to the board at a special meeting. The report Mas 
discussed by hoard and committee members and Mas accepted. The 
committee M'as then discharged. The board authorized the printing 
of the ii,ooo-word report and its distribution to all interested 
persons. 
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Of the seven^'^ix recommendations, several were promptly put 
into operation. Superintendent Hines reports that some fifty-six 
could not be adopted immediately but that much progress has been 
made. Many of these recommendadons called for improvements 
which the school staff had wanted for a long time but which could 
not have been made without the efforts of this advisory committee. 

WAYNESBORO, PENNSYLVANIA’ 

Waynesboro, Penn^lvania, is a dty with a population of approxi- 
mately 10,000, located in south-central Pennsylvania in the Cumber- 
land Valley about three miles north of the Maryland border and 
sixty-five miles southwest of Haniti^urg. In the vicinitj' arc lime- 
stone deposits and Interesting natural caverns. It is a trade center for 
a rich agricultural region where apples, peaches, grain, and livestock 
are important products. TTie chief local manufactured products arc 
thread-cutting and refrigeration machinery, machine tools, threshere, 
flour, kninvwr, textiles, and shoes. 

In Wa)T\eshoro, a program of school and community co-operation 
was organized under a citizens advisoty council for public education. 
This group was authorized by an offidal resolution of the Waynes- 
boro board of sdtool directors, which listed four major objectives: 
fl) To study areas of the program of public education that may be pro- 
posed by the board of school directors, the superintendent of schools, 
the rrachers’ association, and any interested community groups or indi- 
Tidoal citizens. 

b) Toimke recommendations to the board of school directors based upon 
its findings. 

e) To serve as a clcaringhoose of information for organized groups affili- 
ated with the advisory counciL 

d) To adsTSe the superintendent of schools on community reaction to 
various phases of the school program and to suggest topics /or dls- 
custion in the “Superintendent’s Newsletter.” 

The polides of tUs advisoiy committee as stated by the boaid of 
directors ate; 

a) To emphatize the constructive and factual approach to all problems. 
It shall not atiecrpt to dlctarrpirocedorebur torTakerwowOTeadarions 
based on the findings of its studies and the opinions of its members. 
It shall recognize that the board of school dircCTors is a legal body, 
a quasi-corporation created by die state legislature, and operates ac- 
7. As reported by Marsby C. Lade, Superiatendent of Schools. 
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cording to specific laws. WTiere the board has discretion, the council 
will recognize it as dte final author!^. 

b) The council shall be noncommeiml, nonsectarian, and nonpartisan. 
No commercial enterprise and no political candidate shall be endorsed 
by it. . . . 

c) The council may co-operate wth otlier organizations and agencies 
interested in the cause of public education in VVajTiesboro. 

d) The members of the council are encouraged to be candid and factual 
in discussing issues of public education. They shall refrain from in- 
jecting personalities into issues. 

Some thirtj'-nvo groups participated in the organization of the 
council. Tlie group.s included students, teachers, parents, service 
clubs, vcrcraiu‘ organizations, business, employees of manufacturing 
companies, the school board, chamber of commerce, professional 
groups, ministerial association, and athletic boosters. Additional 
groups who wish to affiliate with the council are admitted on a 
majori^’ vote of the membership of the council. 

The regulations and procedures of the council include the fol- 
lowing: 

The officen of the council are a chairman, a vice-chairman, and a secre- 
tar}*. The superintendent of schools is an ex-oificio member of the council 
and serves in a consulting capacity. 

The superintendent of schools is respoatible for such mechanical func- 
tions of the organization as typing tetters, sending notifications of meet- 
ings, and preparing and mimeographing reports on spccbl data and ma- 
terial about public education that may be of interest to the council. He 
is also responsible for reporting special suggestions that the council may 
make to the Waynesboro Board of School Directors for consideration and 
possible action. 

The council liolds monthly meetings from September to June, inclusive. 
Tlie first Thursday of each month is the regular meeting night, and unless 
otherwise specified, the place of meeting is the librar}' of the junior high 
school building. Special meetings of the council may be called by the 
chairman, by a majoritj* vote of the membership, or by the superintendent 
of schools. . . . The meetings of this council are open to all interested per- 
sons, but the privilege of making morions, debating, and voting is limited 
to the membership. 

Special committees are appointed by the chairman as may be required 
to promote the objectives and interests of the council. Prbciples and poli- 
cies may be changed at any regular mccuDg of the eouncO by two-thirds 
vote of the membership, provided prior notice of such proposal shall be 
given in writing to eacli member of the coundL Written reports on studies 
are submicred to the board as the}* are completed. 
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During the past two years, the Wayn«boro Courzcil has studied 
and 2nade reports on such problems as organization of parent*teachcr 
associations, water fluorinaiion, athletics, evaluation of secondary 
schools, legal liability of school districts, taxes and school income, 
school budgets, vocational education, adult education, scholastic 
achievement, reorganization of school districts, and state support of 
education. 

WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT* 

Since 1945, Westport, Connecdcoti has developed a program of 
citizen co-operation in improving education through a study 
council. 

Westport, TOth a population of approximately 12,000, is located on 
Long Island Sound at the mouth of the Saugatuck River just east of 
Nonvalk. It is a residential and resort area with a state park, a summer 
theater, and an artists’ and writers’ colony. There is some manufac- 
turing of cable-grip devices, cordage, celluloid, chemicals, soap, and 
toys. 

The Westport School Study Coundl was organized to learn what 
Westport is buying with its school tax dollars, to find out what kind 
of job the schools are doing in educating pupils for a useful Ufe, and 
to detemune whether or not Improvements can be made in equip- 
ment, admirustration, and teaeWng personnel. In late October, 1946, 
the chairman of the board of education and the superintendent of 
schools outlined the idea for a study council to a group of six men 
whose names had been submitted to them by the facers’ clubs of the 
various schools. The council was to be composed of representative 
citizens, although teachers could be asked to sert'c when it was 
felt that thdr special knowledge would be helpful. Service was to be 
voluntary and without pay. The council was to be completely inde- 
pendent but could call on s^tiiool ofGdals for any and all facts neces- 
sary to its study. The six men were then asked to constitute a co- 
ordinating commlne which would oiganize a council along lines they 
deemed best. The six men accepted this responsibility, and fifty citi- 
zens, including parents, teachers, and representatives of various civic 
organizations, were asked to serve. 

The first meeting of the council was held in November, i94d. At 

8. As reported by G. E. Rast, Superintendent of Schools, and the Westport 
School Study CouncU. 
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this meeting the committee decided to study four major problem 
areas: (a) buildings, cquipmenti and special phases of the educa- 
tional program such as vocational guidance and health and phpical 
education, (b) methods of selecting and grading or rating teachers, 

(c) living costs for Westport teachers and recommendations for the 
adjustment of salaries in accordance with changes in living costs, 

(d) Westport’s salary schedule for teachers as compared with those 
in the otlier communities. 

The council was subdivided into four committees, and each of 
these subcommittees tvas given one of these major topics to investi- 
gate. Various methods were nsed to gather information. Question- 
naires were sent throughout the nation. Personal investigations and 
references to authorities and to texts were also used. The committees 
met w'cckly or oftener to anaipe the facts they were gathering. 
Finally each committee submitted its Kconimen^tions for the ap- 
prosnil of the entire council, and these recommendations were then 
embodied in a w’ritren report to the board of education and to the 
people of Westport. 

TTie study council is still in etisicnce and has continued to Issue 
reports on problems which have been ststdied. 

MOUKT PLEASANT, DELAWARE* 

The rapid development of a suburban school system, in which the 
parcnt-tcacher aHociation has stimulated and carried on a very effec- 
tive program of citizen co-opcratloti, is well illustrated by the Mount 
Pleasant, Delatvarc, school system. 

In an area of approximately twelve square miles, adjacent to Wil- 
mington, there arc now some nventy-ttvo residential districts con- 
taining 13,000 people. Tliese communities are all a part of the Alount 
Pleasant Special School District. As a result of the active program of 
participation developed by the prcnt-teacher association, all of these 
component communities of the sdtool district seem to agree that 
they want a good school system, and there Is ample evidence of a 
sincere and honest interest in the schools. 

The original school building and, until 1948, the only building of 
the Mount Pleasant District ^vas constructed in 1931. The meet- 
ings of the parent-teacher assodadon were rather typically con- 
9. Aj reported by John F. Henwy, Sopenntendent of Schools. 
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ccmcd with business, with speakers; and wtb children’s programs 
until the early years of World War 11 . By 1943 the school enrolment 
had increased so much that the buflding was seriously overcrowded. 
Even though money had been appropriated for additions to the 
building, the administration was unable to obtain the needed mate- 
rials because of the defense regulations. 

The community, ctpresang itself through the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation, demanded not only additional classroom space but also better 
pay for teachers and the investigation of the requirements neccKarj’ 
to become a special district. The by-btiT of the organization called 
for a legislarive committee to promote school legislation of impor- 
tance to the district. The president of the parent-teacher association 
asked this committee to work with the board of school trustees and 
the building comnussion to obtain additional classrooms. VVith the 
aid of the dvilian defense group a census of preschool children was 
taken. Figures and charts to show- the increasing needs were devel- 
oped and presented to the aathoiiries. Finally, federal appros-al was 
granted for wartime construction, and an eight-room annex was 
completed for use in the spring of 1945. A cafererb annex was com- 
pleted by September of the same year. 

The president of the patent-teacher association for 1943-44 was 
appointed to the school board in June, 1944, to repbee a member 
whose term had expired. TWs action was brgely doc to the efforts 
of the leglsbtlve committee of the parent-teacher association. Since 
then this practice has been continued whenever possible, and at pres- 
ent ttvo of the four school board members are former parent-teacher 
associadoa presidents. 

In 1946, at the suggestion of the superintendent of schoob, the 
parent-teacher association appointed a planning comnuttee to assist 
die school board in any way possible. This committee consisted of 
eight people, two from the northern area, two from the southern 
area, and four from the central area of the district. Four members are 
replaced each year, thus affording continuitj'. This commirr« docs 
not assist in the formadon of policy bur makes its contribution 
through studies and recommendations. 

This planning comnuttee supervised the taking of another pre- 
school-agc census (house-to-house) and a survey of residences under 
way and projected. From these data, the school popubrion for the 
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next ten years was predicted. This group searched for additional sites 
for school buildings and made recommendations to the board on the 
purchase of various types of spcdal equipment. At the present rime 
the planning committee is invcsrigating riie possibility of establishing 
kindergartens and is co-operating with the legislative committee of 
the parent-teacher association on tWs matter. 

The school board, the school administrators, and the parent- 
teacher association have all worked closely together. Referenda to 
raise taxes for school purposes have been “sold" to the public by the 
parent-teacher association and its committees through their accept- 
ance of the responsibility of getting out the vote on election day. 
Seven different referenda allowing for building construction, the 
raising of teachers’ salaries, and increased current expenses have been 
successfully passed by the district. In all of these referenda, the 
parent-teacher association has been the dynamic force behind the 
scene. 

The investigation, started in 194J to determine the requirements 
necessary for qualification as a special school district, bore fruit 3 few 
years later when, in 1945, Mount Pleasant attained this status. At that 
rime, provision was made for gradual expansion of its curriculum to 
include a senior high school. In 1950, Mount Pleasant High School 
graduated its first class. 

Thus. In Mount Pleasant it Is apparent that the parent-teacher 
association has been the major force in promoting the M'elfare of the 
schools. Their help v'as deliberately sought by the school authorities 
to meet immediate needs. Citizen participation has been stimulated 
by a recognition that the help of the community was needed and 
that there were definite goab to achieve. It should be noted that a 
mutual undentanding of the duties and obligations involved has 
been developed. It is recognized that the prime purpose of the citi- 
zens groups is to act in an advisory capacity. Thus, despite the un- 
usual amount of lay participation, there has been relatively little 
effort on the part of such groups to interfere in matters outside their 
jurisdiction. It Is also apparent that community co-operation is effec- 
tive in producing the kind of sdioob the community of Mount 
Pleasant wants, and the accomplishments are much greater than 
would have been possible if the school board and adminbtrarion 
had worlccd alone. 
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MIDUUdJ, MICHlaW«'*® 

Another variation in the pancm of co-operative programs for kn- 
pro\nng the local school system is found in Midland, Michigan. 

Midland is a cit)' wth a popularion of 14,000, situated in east-cen- 
tral Michigan about runeteen miles west of Bay City. It is an impor- 
tant metallurgical and chemical manufacturing center. Economic 
resources are augmented by oil and gas wells and salt deposits. Other 
industries include oil refining, manufacturing of tools, toys, cement 
products, seed processing, and shipping. 

The co-ordinating agency for school-community- relationships is 
provided by the School Study and Planning Conference, which 
meets from time to time as a conference called jointly by the board 
of education and the parent-teacher association counciL All local 
organizations are invited by letter to be represented, and individuals 
are urged to be present through press releases. 

Midland’s general procedures differ from those of the typical ad- 
visory council program in the following ways: 

4) The Khool board charters evcty coounirtee. 
h) A time for reporting is specified, and the conunittee has no authority 
for continuance beyond that time. 

e) The committee membership b based on qualifications to do the job 
ratfier than on representatioa from the various groups of the ’com- 
munity. The opinions of the respcctht organizations in the commu- 
nity are heard in the School Study and Planning Conference, which 
resembles tfie town-ineeting type of community action. 

d) The superintendent of schools and the president of the board are cx- 
ofiicio members of all committees, without power of rote. They arc 
called consultants. 

e) Every comiiunee appointed by the board of education b contidered 
a nucleus for the group and has the porrer ro expand its memberslup 
as it sees fit. 

f ) When the report of the committee b received by the board, it is then 
a matter of public infonmtioa and b released to the press. 

g) The board of education accepts comnuRee reports formally, discharges 
the com/mtree tWth eppredsdoa, and takes w/iarerer action on the 
report it sees fie 

The steps in Midland's plan are explained by Table 1. 

10. As reported by Ijnesi R Bnttoa. Supenntendem of Sthcvols. 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT** 

The Gtizcns Committee for the Study of the Bridgeport Schools 
was organized about the time the Governor’s Fact-Finding Commis- 
sion was appointed for Connecticut in the spring of 1947. 

Origin of the Citizens Cormnittee, For some time, there had been 
evidence of both individual and group interest in problems of public 
education in the communitj'. In due counc, a member of the parents 
group of the Jewish Community Center became interested and went 
to the superintendent of schools for information. Tlie superintendent 
was very helpful but commented to the effect that communits’ 
groups sometimes ask for such information and then do nothing 
about it. This comment stimulated the Community Center group 
to see what they could do for the improvement of the Bridgeport 
schools. 

Tlie executive director of the Jewbh Community Center, the 
parent who had visited the superintendent, and two other members, 
of the parents group met to discuss steps whicli might be taken. This 
group enlisted the interest of a lady who had been an active leader in 
the College Club Education Committee and in the parent-teacher 
association of Bridgeport. As a result, she became an enthusiastic 
partner. 

A visit to Stamford, where a citizens group was functioning, re- 
sulted in some good suggestions and ideas. On the return trip, the 
names of key people were suggested as individuals who might be in- 
vited to an informal meeting to discuss the formation of a dtizem 
committee. Fourteen dtizens sverc invited. Eleven came, and the 
other three sent representatives. Out of tlie informal discussion at 
this meeting came tlic agreement that a broadly based dtizens com- 
mittee should be established to study public primarj’ and sccondarj* 
education In Bridgeport. Tlie group dedded not to have a formal 
coundl of delegates from all oiganitations, because that would tend 
to slow up their action if each representative had to go back to his 
organization for approval at every step. Individuals known to lie 
members of various organizations were inviteil so as to secure a 
fcptcscutativt gcouju Those on the committee were tt) react as indi- 
viduals and not as organization representatives, but it was expected 

II. JJj'fd on minutes, mil annoil repom submineit l>>’ .Mrs. S. Knepirr. tfic 
c«>rrwpf>ndmg secretary of the Qiixciu Comminre for the Study of the Bridge- 
port Schools. 
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The Midland {M.ohcan) 

Development; A PsoanOE ro« Citizen PAKTiaPATioN 


Stepl 


Sup III 


Democratic 

1 FuQction 

Devices 

Procedures 

[Expression of ISc 
1 feeling of 
t need | 

hool study and Li 

planning conference 
(adaptation of 
‘Town Meeting”) 

ailed jointly by board of ed- 
ucation and parent-teacher 
association council. 
rations sent to heads of 

all local organizations and 

through press to individ- 
uals who may have sug- 
gestions for “even better 
schoob.” Conferences have 
been held m November. 
1946. November, i 947 . 
Januar}', 1950. Complete 
minutes are lcept and sent 
to all participants. 

IntTnuon ■ 

jtudy gronps 
and committees 

1 

Conference minutes analyzed 
and needs evaluated, m 
search for solutions, the 
botrd of education: 

a) chaners study gfO'>P* 
and appoints nuclei _ot 

1 members who organize 

1 and add to their mem- 

bership as they irtsw 

b) sets time for cofflple> 
ing and reporting worK 
by study groups. 

[1 Application 

Written or demon- 
strated recom- 
mendations. 
Examples: "How 
Midland Sdiools 
Wotk." "Growing 
Schoob for a 
Growing MitUand,” 
•TVe Are Fire” 

Reports of study groow re- 
ceived by board of educa- 
tion. publbhed and acted 
upon. If approved the pro- 

^rtfwted for estimates 
of costs and inclusion 
in budget, or 
b) referred to people for 
vote when new con- 
struction, bonding, or 
tai rate above 15-miii 
limitation is needed- 

l\' Appraisal 

a) By board of edu- 
cation 

b) Public hearing 
of budget 

e) Referraitostody 
groups 

a) All items to budget prew- 
ration are evaluated by 
staS members, board 01 
education, and others. 
The tentative bud^ pro- 
posal b presented as ad* 


TABLE l~Cont{7itted 



Democratic 

Function 

Devices 

Procedures 




venised at open meeting 
of board of education in 
May or June. 

b) The interest of the peo- 
ple in referendum gK-es 
appraisal on construction, 
bonding, and tax rate 
beyond 15-niill limitation. 

Srep V 

Approval 

a) Formal board ap- 
proval; or 

b) Budget adoption 
by board 01 
education; or 

e) The people, by 
voting 

*) After a reasonable time, 
the board adopts the 
budget in its final form 
for the fiscal year begin- 
ning July i. Items in tlic 
adopted budget and those 
approved by popular vote 
make up the program of 
school progress for the 
yesr. 

ft) The people approve at 
the polls issues of con- 
sTuedon, bonding, and 
tax rate beyond 
limiation. 

StepVJ 

Implemefieacton 

Admnbtntim and 
mi! 

U'hen budget is adopted the 
administration and staff are 
held responsible to secure 
the educational program 
authorized by the budget 
or referendum. 

Step vn 

Stewardship 

r) Annual soditumally 
finished in August 
i) Pubb'c meetings 
sudi as parent- 
reicher association, 
civic clubs, junior 
chamber of com- 
merce, Freedom 
Week, etc. 
r> Press and radio 
printed repora 
) Board meetings 
open to public: 
regular meetings 
second Monday 
of each month 

The annual audit is made by 
independent certified pub- 
L'c accountant. It is alwa}rs 
available for inspecdon at 
the school offices. Speak- 
ers on any school topic 
will be supplied on re- 
quest. Forum dfscussions 
are Invited. 


*77 
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that they would report back to Aeir otganizatioos and thus help to 
keep people informed. 

A planning committee of seven people was appointed to inform 
the board of education, the mayor, and the superintendent of schools 
of the plans of the citizens committee and to make proper arrange- 
ments for the organization meetmg. 

Enlarging the Member:hip> A list of organizations whose mem- 
bers might be interested in joining as individuals was compiled. 
%Vhen the list was completed, it included some ttventy-sbe groups, 
representing bnaness, labor, veterans, religious groups, universities, 
professional groups, parent-teacher associations, and civic organiza- 
tions. 

In some cases, individual members of the committee got in touch 
with people whom they knew in an orgaiuzation and inwted them 
to ser\-e. In other cases, members went to the head of the orgatvi- 
zadon asking him to serve or, if he was not able to do so, to suggest 
someone who might be interested. About fifty people were invited, 
half of whom came to the organizadoo meeting. Inritarions had also 
been sent to the members of the board of edocadon. Two of them 
came and participated in the discussion. 

Chootmg Areas for Study. The meeting began with a discussion 
of problems. It was decided, first, to set up a subcommittee to define 
problems for study and to assemble any readily available data on 
suggested problems for presentation to the cidzens committee in the 
near future. Another subcommittee svas appointed to study the his- 
tory of the schools and to try to discover why other attempts to im- 
prove public cducadon had succeeded or failed. A third subcom- 
mittee was appointed to make recommendations regarding member- 
ship and organization. 

The subcommittee on problems suggested eight areas for study 
and proposed that the group start with the problem of physical en- 
vironment, since this was a field in which public opinion would cer- 
tainly be respected. It was felt that if 3 good report could be pre- 
pared on this subject, the community and the school system would 
have faith in the committee and would encourage them to study the 
other problems listed. 

Approach to Sfud> of Problems Selected. A set of by-latvs 'vas 
developed and adopted. It was decided to meet two weeks later to 
elect officers. During the two-week interval, a prcliminarj’ check 
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list for che study of physical conditions of the schools was prepared. 
This list was submitted to the superintendent of schools for hb sug- 
gestions. He, in turn, proposed that now might be the time to con- 
fer with the board of education in order to explain the purposes of 
the study and to get their help on the check list. A delegation was 
sent to the ne.Tt board meeting. The board listened, but even though 
they appeared cordial no action was taken. Next day, the local news- 
paper carried a front page story entitled, “Board of Education De- 
nies Citizens’ Request.” 

Members of the group spent the next month seeing board mem- 
bers to connnee them that the committee was interested only in 
being of help. They appeared again at the next board meeting and 
were granted permission to make a study, with the understanding 
that the committee’s activities would in no way impair the normal 
work of the schools, that only two persons would be sent into each 
school, that findings tvould be t«-«hheld until after election, and that 
the report would be made to the board of education before it was 
released to the public. 

The final check list was tested in two schools before the commit- 
tee staned to use it throughout the s)'stcm. When the last school 
had been visited, a statistician volunteered his services to set up 
forms for tabulating the results. 

The next problem was getting the summary to the public in such 
a svay that it would lielp everyone get a complete picture and would 
serve as a basis for deciding what should be done in the way of im- 
proving school housing. A list of the mait glaring conditions that 
were hazardous in the schools, building by building, consisting of 
six mimeographed pages, was presented in November, 1949. The 
school board asked for larger maintenance appropriations. The com- 
iiuctcc then undertook to ‘*$eir’ the community and the Board of 
Apportionment and Taxation on the need for the increased budget. 
Letters were sent to one hundred key organizations in the city. A 
“flying squadron" w.as appointed to handle telephone calls, and the}* 
enlisted the co-operation of newspapers and radio announcers. Forty- 
two organizations of varied sodal, religious, racial, and economic 
backgrounds expressed their concern over the situation. Letters were 
written to the Board of Apportionment and Taxation requesting that 
an adequate sum be appropriated to put the schools in a safe con- 
dition. Personal incen'ietvs wi’rli the mayor and the Board of Appor- 
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tionmeni and Taxation were held. Even though the budget approved 
by the Board of Apportionment was not suflicient to mahe the 
needed repairs, the comnuttec fell that some progress had been made 
and that more people were aware of the needs of the schools. 

In November, tpjo, the citizens commirree reported to the board 
of edijcarion on the recheck of the public school buildings. They 
found that some progress had been made but that a major portion 
of the work still remained to be done and urged that the budget be 
increased to provide for the needed improvements. Again in Febru- 
ary, 1951, the citizens committee appealed to the Board of Appor- 
tionment and Taxation ro authorize expenditures sufficient to make 
more rapid progress on these projects. 

By May, 1952, the citizens committee had grown to 930 members. 
Some 400 of them had joined during parents* sdsiting daj'S to schools 
in observation of American Education Week. An organization of 
school district groups was begun at five of the buildings where the 
greatest interest had been shosvn and where no other parent organU 
zation etisted at that time. A program of information had been pre- 
pared, and members received issues of newsletters edited by one of 
the committee members. The newspapers gave very fine coverage, 
and the committee is now sponsoring a forum in the fall for board 
of education candidates. 

In connection with the 1952 budget, the commirree conferred 
with the superintendent of schools, members of the school board, 
and the school maintenance department. Then, convinced that the 
budget requests for education and maintenance were minimal and 
that any cuts in the school budget would be disastrous, they svent 
to u’ork in support of the budget. The citizens committee distrib- 
uted over two thousand flyers, sponsored newspaper articles, and 
made radio talks and many other speeches to different organizations. 
Despite their efforts, the tax board cut about $400,000 from the 
school budget. 

The committee has recommended a comprehensive building pro- 
gram to relieve double sessions at one of the high schools and several 
elementary schools, the purchase of sites for new buildings, and the 
gradual replacement of obsolete buildmgs. 

A subcommittee has made a preliminaty study to prepare for par- 
ticipation in the revision of the high-school CTrricuium. The prob- 
lem areas receiving attention include: the effect on the entire cur- 
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riculum of overcrowding at one of the schoolsj a comprehensive job 
descriprion in the high schoob by representatives of business and 
industry and educators; a surv^ of guidance services to be made 
by community groups as a follow-up for the mid-centuiy confer- 
ence on children and youth; a study of school health problems by a 
spedal committee. 

E\’Cn though the members of the citizens committee believe that 
tlicre is still much to be accomplished, they are encouraged with the 
progress made and are determined to continue their efforts to im- 
prove the schools. 

Analysis of Gtken Co-operation 
on a Systan-wide Basis 

COM.\tUNrTY NEFDS AND RESOURCES FOR CO-OPERATION 

Whatever the plan for citizen coKiperation may be in a particu- 
lar community, it must be adjusted to the needs and resources of 
that community. There arc many existing organizations such as the 
parent-teacher association, service Clubs, professional groups, labor 
and industrial organizations, veterans organizations, and women's 
groups which have established customs and traditional functions. 
Most of these offer rich resources for help in improving a school 
system. 

In communities which are large enough to have a parent-teacher 
council made up of officers end representaures of the individual 
parent-teacher associations, a close-working relationship between the 
central office administrative staff and the parent-teacher council 
seems important. The school board should avoid setting up con- 
tinuing committees or special committees which have the same ob- 
jectives as the parent-teacher association council. If another group 
is needed with a wider representation of citizens who do not have 
children in schools, a conference with parent-teacher council lead- 
ers regarding the purpose of the new group and a plan for council 
representation usually works out satisfactorily. 

cmzcNS CrotMITTEES 

The use of citizens committees is one of the common patterns of 
co-operation for the improvement of the educational program on a 
school sj’stem basis. 
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Two points of view arc conimon in relation to the use of citizens 
groups. Some communities and some school administrators bclies’c 
that such groups should be oi^nized for a particular purpose, then 
discontinued when the problem has been worked out. On the other 
hand, an increasing number of school systems believe in a continuing 
committee willing to work on the many and varied problems affect- 
ing rhe community and its school system. 

A citizens committee organized for a particular purpose can con- 
centrate ail of its energy on the solution of that problem, study the 
facts, arrive at suggested solutions, and then disband when the job 
is done. As new problems arise, new groups can be organized and 
thus the interest level is continuously high and members of the group 
can immediately see the results of their activities. This procedure 
also avoids a continuous demand on the time and energies of a few 
busy citizens of the community. It offers an opportunity to more 
people to feel that they arc making a contribution to their school 
system. Such specific committees have been particularly effective 
with projects like bond issues and sj'stem-wide serve)**. Aloreover, 
such short-term committees, as first steps in a program of co-oper- 
ation, provide valuable training and experience for the participants 
and thus develop a safe and sound base for extending co-operation 
on a continuing committee basis. There is some evidence that tempo- 
rary committees can be effectively used to supplement continuing 
committees with rotating memberships. 

/Many communities such as Great Neck (New York), Arlington 
(Virginia), Westport (Connecticut), Montgomery County (Marj*- 
land), and Bloomfield (New Jersey) have found that continuing 
advisory groups have been very effective in improving the educa- 
tional programs of their school sj’stems. Because of the success of 
this type of co-operative effort, rhe National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools recommends continuing citizens committees. 

The advantages emphasized by those who belie^•e in the con- 
tinuing group include: a steady improvement of the level of popu- 
lar understanding of what good schools are like and what they can 
do; the constant stimulation of creative thinking through the process 
of solving perplexing problems; and the strengthening of local con- 
trol and initiative by the co-ordination of energies and abilities of a 
group that is continuously uiformed on various problems of the 
school system. 
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On the other hand, there may be some possibilitj' that the con- 
tinuing group may tend to usurp the responsibilities of the elected 
school board unless careful efforts are made to keep the objectives 
and purposes of an advisory group dearly defined. If such a group 
proceeds by collecting the facts and then studying these facts as a 
basis for its conclusions and recommendations, there is little danger 
that it will get in the board’s way. TTie one essential for success in 
cither case is a wholehearted belief in the values of wide partici- 
pation and teamu’ork. The co-operating groups must be interested 
in improving the educational program, willing to drop their de- 
fenses, trust one another, look at the facts, and find the anstvers. 

Dr. Hamlin,’® who has served as a consultant for many school- 
sponsored committees, emphasizes the importance of a thorough 
study of the organization and work of a committee by those in the 
school system who will work with the group. If the school-spon- 
sored committee is to be a success, the school people must have de- 
cided they want a committee and arc willing to support it. He also 
points out the need for a network of committees closely related to a 
central committee or to the school board. 

POLICIES FOR COMMITTEE WORK 

The policies for a citizens committee need to be agreed upon by 
the committee and the board of education so that misundentandings 
will not occur. If study groups, committees, or dozens councils 
do not dearly comprehend their purposes and limitations, confusion 
and misunderstandings which lessen the opportuni^ for success in 
the solution of the problem are likely to arise. 

When special committees are organized to help with a specific 
problem, the most effective contributions result from an ofHdal re- 
quest by the school board for the help of such a committee. As a 
part of this request, it is important that the committee’s responsi- 
bilities be clearly defined. Also, there should be a definite time for 
completion of the study and for a report to the school board. 

When committees have been organized for a particular purpose, 
they have the responsibility of studying all the facts before making 

I u “School^sponsored Qrlzcns C omnu ttcM.*' Mimeographed summary of ad- 
dress gi\ en at Wacional Guzetw Cwnmission Assembly on Education, Denver, 
Colorado, January 31, 1933. 
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a final report and recommendations. When the study has been com- 
pleted, recommendations should be presented ro the school board 
in written form. 

SELECTION OF CITIZENS COMMTTTEE OR COUN'CIL MEMBERS 
Even though some communities have been successful in getting 
members for special committees or citizens advisory councils by 
asldng organizations to select a representative, there seems to be a 
better procedure. It is generally agreed that members of the com- 
mittee should cither he appointed by the school board with the ad- 
vice of community leaders or should be recommended by a selection 
committee designated by the board with the understanding tliat the 
board may cither approve those recommended or ask for additional 
names. This plan enables individuals to act on the basis of their own 
best judgment. It also makes possible the selection of individuals 
who have special experience or talents which will be of help on the 
particular problem to be studied. 

In general, the proportion of school employees named as mem- 
ben of a special committee will vary w'ith the type of problem. 
There is some evidence to indicate that members of the school staff 
should not be members of continuing committees. In any case, mem- 
bers of the administrative or superx'isory staff should be avaibble as 
consultants upon request of the committee. Some school sj'stems 
find it helpful for some staff member to have the responsibility of 
co-ordinating the plans of citizens committees.** 

LEADERSHIP 

Leadership must come from those who have the qualities essential 
for success in worldng with other people. A good share of this rc- 
sponsibilit)’ must fall on the school administrator and his staff, but 
there are many other leadership resources which can make excellent 
contributions under proper methods of stimulating and co-ordinating 
these resources. 

Where an effective program of co-operation has been worked out 
in a community, it is usually obsCTved that the superintendent has 
taken an active part as a leader and supporter of the program. Where 

1}. John L. Miller and Marion E. WHes. ‘TT,e Successful Operation of Gti- 
zens Comnuttees,” School Execufive, IXXl <Januaiy, igji). 
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B wide program of community participation is developed, additional 
administrative help ma)' be needed because of the time involved in 
helping co-operaiing groups. In general, the end results more than 
justify the extra effort. 

The selection of a cliairman by a dtizens committee is very im- 
pomm. It is helpful for the group to consider the qualifications 
needed before making a final selection. TTie chairman should be a rc- 
speaed dtizen in the community. Some chairmen will need help in 
developing their skills and techniques in handling group discussions 
so tliat progress can be made without loss of time. 

Careful planning for each meeting is essential. Some of this can be 
done near the close of any meeting if a small executive group is given 
the final rcsponsibilit)' of working out the details. 

New members of dtizens committees, particularly, need assist- 
ance in becoming oriented to their work, and all members may need 
additional stvidy and help from time to time. Many members of dd- 
reas commitrees luve willingly given rime to conferences for their 
own improvement. 

oacANirjiTioy 

Preconceived organizational patterns for citizen co-operation 
should be avoided. Tlic essential aim in organization is to get the 
best thinking and ideas of the people in the community, both as 
individuals and as groups. Some excellent suggestions which may 
serve as guides are offered by the following publications; Hoio Can 
U'e Organize far Sci«r SebooU? (Nittonal Citizens Commission for 
the Ihiblic Schools, Nesv York. 195J): Lay Advisory Committees 
(American Association of School Administrators, Washington, D.C, 
1951); Lay Advisory Cansmittees to Hoards of Education (Cali- 
fornia Associarion of School Administrators, Pasadena, California, 
1950). 

School authorities would be wise not to wait until attacks arc 
made upon the schools before becoming interested in enlisting the 
co-opcraiion of eitirens groups in planning for better educational 
programs. Instead, they should constantly be on the alert to possi- 
htiteics of ca-apeesdra effort in eapterwg iris’s of doing better the 
things which are already being done and to the wlues of using all 
community resources in solving the problems confronting the school 
sj'stcm. 
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NEH) rOR MATERIALS 

As groups become intcresred in studying the problems of their 
school sj'stcm, there is an increased demand for research materials, 
study materials, and other materuls which will provide facts. School 
administrators and school boards should be willing to make all pos- 
sible materuls available for those groups. 

BOARD ACTION 

^Vhe^ studies have been completed by a parent-teacher group, a 
special committee, or a citizens committee, and suggestions or rec- 
ommendations are made for improvement, the board and adminis- 
tration must be willing to take some appropriate action so that the 
people experience a feeling of accomp&hment as well as satisfaction 
from their increasing understanding of the school ^tem and its 
problems. 

RESULTS OF CllIZEN COKIPERATION 
In communities where educators are working with citizens groups 
for better schools, the people develop a growing recognition of 
what good schools can do and what is needed to make good schools. 
They come to see the problem of educational progress as essentially 
that of buying and developing the kinds of educational service which 
they want for their o\vn children. They arc eager to increase the 
school system’s capacit)' for production and to improve the product. 
In many situations, administraton declare that the outcomes have 
been far beyond what they, as professional leaders alone, would have 
dared to request before the people had studied the problems wth 
rhe school authorities. 

The school and commoruty leaders from whom information was 
sought in connection with this study seem to be unanimous in their 
belief that the morale of the schools and the community had been 
improved as the people and ihdr teachers and administrators worked 
together to find the solutions to problems of their school systems. 
Both cducacore and other commum^ leaders emphasize the fact that 
these co-operative efforts have resulted in greater community confi- 
dence in their schools and that oommumey support for the school 
system has increased. 
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State School Ptograms Are Being bfipTowd 
through Co-operation 
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Previous chapters in this section have dealt mainly with co-oper* 
ativc effort in the setting of a local school system. It is the purpose 
of this chapter to examine such co-operadvc procedures with refer- 
ence to educational problems of state-wide significance. 

Need for Citizen Panicipetion 
at the State Level 

It is encouraging to find among the states many examples of newly 
established procedures designed to increase the interest of cituens 
In the educational affairs of the state. New state committees, com- 
missions, and councils have been created in the different states dur- 
ing the past four or five years by the legislature or the governor, by 
the state board of education or the chief state school officer, by the 
state education association or the state congress of parents and 
teachers. These new agencies have been eswblishcd for a variety of 
reasons, but usually because something needs to be done that cannot 
be done satisfactorily by schoolmen without the help of other 
citizens. 


POPULAR PARTICIPATION ESSENTIAL AT ALL LEVELS 
In many countrici^ public education b integrated with general 
government and b controlled by officials at the top. In the United 
Sates, public educsthn is asasHy sepsrsted from the rat ofgorem- 
ment and b controlled by the people. Thus, the people of each state, 

• As this yeirboofe being prepared toe printing, anncwncemenr tra* made 
of ihe deatn of Dr. niuistoti, UwKd States Commissioner of Education, twi 
September 4, 19;]. 
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rather than the officials of the federal government, are responsible 
for their program of public school education. In practice, much of 
this responsibility, particularly the responsibility for administration 
and operation of local schools, has been delegated to the people 
living in the local school district. Consequently, the American pub- 
lic school sj’stem is kept within the direct voting jurisdiction of the 
American citizen. 

In this distinctively American arrangement, there is an urgent 
need for keeping the people in touch with the schools. In a dic- 
tatorship, the educator must be constantly examining the. piuposes 
and practices of the dictator. In the United States, on the other hand, 
the local school administrator most consult the opinions and incli- 
nations of the people regarding the program and the facilides to be 
provided for the education of the ci>mmunirj*’s children. Moreover, 
the head of each state school system needs to establish rapport with 
his constiruenc}' and to harmonize die operations of the spools with 
the spirit and developing outlook of the people. He must constantly 
endeavor to develop more complete popular understanding of the 
conditions, values, and needs of the pubbe schools. He must, at the 
same time, cake note of the judgments made about the schools by 
fathers and mothers, laborers and bankers, newspapermen and legis- 
lators, as well as school board members. 

Tins interplay of thought and action bcn\'een the educator and 
other citizens of the community takes pbee in the United States 
not only in local schools and school systems but also at the state 
level. It has played a decisive part in creating our American sj-stem 
of public education. 

IMPORTANCE OF CITIZEN PAKTiaPATlON IN STATE PROGK.A.MS 

The professional head of the state scdiool system is further removed 
from the people than is the local superintendent of schools, and lus 
responsibilities are somewhat difFcrcnt. There is, nonetheless, an 
equal need of citizen co-operation in the administration of the educa- 
tional aSatis of the state. The state school administrator is in close 
touch with the legislature and influences the making of bn’s. He 
does not direedy admiruster scfacxils, but he influences school adnun- 
istration and school programs through professional leadership and 
the dissenunation of information abont Ae schools. His opportum- 
ties for creating public interest in education and shaping pubUc opin- 
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ion are nameroxis and important. Ukc the local administrator, he 
must nuke continuing use of public opinion in planning improve- 
ments in the educational ^’stem for tvhtch he is responsible. 

NEED TO SUPPLEMENT COVHtNMENTAt GlANNEtS 
OF OOMMUNICATIOS 

The legal nuchbeiy of a republican form of goremment docs not 
supply all the channeh need^ for ready commumcation bem een 
the government and the people. Every legislature has established 
some type of “state education authorit)’,” usually composed of a 
state board of education and a state department of education, includ- 
ing the chief state school officer. However, no legislature b content 
to rely entirely upon the state education authority as its sole channel 
of communication with the people on educational subjects. Ev'crj' 
legislator talijs with hb constituents, receives delegations, attends 
bearings, b butronhoJed by lobbj'ists ;^)eaking the people's language, 
and studies a copious correspondence as he considers whether an edu- 
cational measure should be enacted into law. 

TJte state eduation authoriy has some of the same communica- 
tion problems as the legbUture. The state board of education in 
many states has power to establish regulations which luve the force 
of law. Furthermore, the cluef state school oflicer b expecred to 
make recommendations to the Icgbbturc concerning the needs of the 
schoob. Neither of these responsibilities can be met svithout co- 
operation benveen school people and citizens of the state. 

These communication problems have been partially responsible 
for the creation of such organizaoons as the state education associa- 
tion, the state congress of parems and teachers, and tlie state associa- 
tion of school boards. Some macluncrj' h provided in the legal struc- 
ture of representarive government and in the voluntary state associa- 
tions of reachers, school boards, and parents to mate it possible for 
the people to participate in the formulation of educational polidcs 
.ind programs which affect their children. Dut state governments and 
voluntary' associations need to supplement the opportunities for such 
participation which arc now available to the public. 

roRMs OF co-oprjWTiav at the state le\tx 

The legblaturc b the chief policy-making body for education in 
every state. I: b true that large powers with respect to education arc 
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delegated by the Icgisbturc to local boards of education. Neverthe- 
less, the chief educational polides of every' state arc set forth in its 
statutes. From time to time, in all states, legislative committees are 
established to give specbl consideration to problems pertaining to 
the public schools. TTiesc may be committees to study current bills 
or legislative proposals, to '‘investigate” some phase of the educational 
program, or ro conduct srudics and provide informadon. Each of 
these committees represents some common interest In state problems 
of education and constitutes an attempt on the part of the Icgisbmre 
to determine the needs of the schools and to ascertain the wishes of 
the people. 

Large numbers of bills rebting to education are introduced in al- 
most every’ session of a state legisbmrc. These bilb relate to all kinds 
of educational affairs. Some increase educational approprbtions, 
others reduce approprbtions; some tnertase state controls, others 
reduce such controb; some add educational scrs-ices, othen reduce 
services; and so on. Particular bills arc supported or opposed by 
various organizations, according to their specific Interests. Thus the 
memben of the legisbcurc often find themselves confused as to 
whether a bill should be supported or opposed. 

When important educational issues arc being considered at the 
state level, it b not unusual for educational group to differ among 
themselves. There are often vested interests and honesr differences of 
opinion among educators or educational organizations, and these dif- 
ferences may exist not only amoi^ such specified group bur also 
from section to section within a state. One of the crucbl problems of 
citizen ct>-opration at the state level b the development of a proce- 
dure for rccondling these differences to the end that policies may be 
agreed upon and needed action programs may be dcvclopd. 

It is interesting to note that ddzen panidption in educational 
matters of state-wide interest has assumed a variety of forms among 
the states. No one kind of organization or rebtionship suflices K> meer 
all the needs. In most states, the chief state school oScer must not 
only develop satisfactory working relations with the board of educa- 
tion but he and his staff must also strive to work svith the legbUture 
and with other deprtments of the state government. Much effort 
must be devoted to helping develop an understanding of the differ- 
ences in points of view and educational objectives of various group 
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interested in the schools. Such a responsibility* challenges the in- 
genuity and integrity of educational Icadcrsliip in every state. 

The remainder of this chapter presents illustrations of citizen co- 
operation at the state level as it operates through agencies developed 
for that particular purpose. 

Illustrations of Co-operation 
at the State Level 

TTie illuscTarions presented ni this section do not comprise a com- 
plete register of citizens organuationj and activities at the state level. 
All chief state school officers work with many dilTcrcnt state and 
local groups. Also, the state education association has contacts with 
many citizens groups as well as with the legislature. Sucli relation- 
ships as the foregoing are commonplace. \Vc arc particularly con- 
cerned here with directing attention to those efforts that have dis- 
rincrive and original features, or which seem singularly well suited 
to wider use and adaptation. 

Questionnaires requesdog information concerning significant in- 
stances of citizen co-operation at the «ate level were sent to the chief 
state school officer and to the executhx secretary* of the education 
association In each state. The following questiom were asked: 
t) How did the co-operative project get staned-who took the initiative? 
b) WTio were the parcicipinn and how u-ere they selected? 

e) What organization wat developed for carrying cut the co-operadre 
procedure agreed upon? 

d) ^V'hat problems or issues wetc considered and bow ss-cre these decided 
upon? 

t) WTiat procedures were used in working out the project? 

f) What were the most significant outcomes’ 

g) Wliac major problems and difficuliics arose in connection svirh the 
co-operative effort? 

h) What is vour appraisal of the co-operaiisv project? 

Replies were received from thrrc-fnunhi of the states. Sonic states 
cited more than one significant example of such co-operation. Few 
said they had none to report.’ 

In the follow ing paragraphs, illmrrations of significant types of 
cn-operation at the state "level are given. Tlie descriptions are ncees- 
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saiily brief and have been condensed from replies to the inqoiiy or 
from published reports of represencativc projects. Nearly all of the 
illostrarions concern activities now in progress. Many have been 
initiated since World War II and sufficient time has not elapsed to 
make a thorough evaluation of them. In general, these contributors 
arc obviously pleased with developments. 

ALABA.\tA 

In 1938, the Alabama Education Association organized a dozens 
advisorj' educational coundl composed of thirty members, four of 
them being school people. The coundl has now expanded to ninety 
memhers, eight or ten of whom are from the schools. It has func- 
tioned continuously since its establishment and generally has been 
active in promoting the advancement of education In the state. Dur- 
ing the past three years, the coundl’s major objective has been the 
organization of local education councils, of which eight or ten have 
been formed. Some of these local councils are quite effective. 

AWIOHA 

The governor of the state has appointed a committee fcnotvn as 
“The Governor’s Committee on Education,” which is studying the 
state’s educational problems and needs, particularly those relating to 
finance. The committee is composed of five school board members, 
five educaton, five other citizens, and a nom-oring chairman. 

The State Board of Vocational Education has caused an advisory 
committee of dtizens to be created for problems relating to voca- 
tional rehabilitation. This committee has been serviceable in obtain- 
ing additional funds and helping with the program. 

caltforjoa 

The California Congress of Parents and Teachers has worked with 
both the State Teachers Association and the State Department of 
Education fn promoting citizen participation in the study of educa- 
tional problems. One project of particular significance was the so- 
called '‘Three R's Project.’’ This involved the preparation 0/ four 
study guides and a leader’s manual to be used by local groups iu 
studying “Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic Today.” The parenr- 
teacher congress promoted the organization of such local study 
groups, which were attended by more than thirty thousand people. 



The purpose of the project was to bring about a better understand- 
ing of modem elementary education. , 

a)XNEcncoT 

A citizens council on education was organized in by the 
Connecticut commissioner of education, to advise on educational 
policies. The state coundl stimulated the development of several 
regional councils, most of whidi were cvcntially supplanted by 
local councils. 

TIjc management of the council is vested in an eiecurive cotnnut- 
tee, which plans at least four meetings per year. When the legislature 
is in session, the council supports desirable educational legislation. 
Ac other times it has found occasion to sponsor the annual “Qtizens 
Conference on Education” and workshops for local citizens coun- 
cils. The Citizens Conference on Education nm inidated in May, 
1948. It is a two-day conference held on an invitational basb, with 
lay citizens outnumbering educators two to one. The conference is 
organized into spedal study groups supplemented by general pro- 
grams. 

The council organized the Connecticut Citizens Commission for 
Public Schools in 195J, with sixty charter members who had been in- 
vited to membenhip by a sponsoring committee. The purpose of the 
organization is to enlist the co-operation of Connecticut drizens in 
support of the public schools and in the condnued improvement of 
the quality and character of its prognm. 

DELAWARE 

No account of dtizen co-operation in educational matters at the 
state level would be complete without mention of the historj' of the 
Council for Delaware Education. A parent-teacher assodation meet- 
ing was being held in the fall of i94<S in a small Wilmington suburb, 
in the course of the meeting, one of the fathers expressed his opinion 
about the question of teachers’ salaries. This man, who was attending 
the parent-tcadier association as a substitute for Iiis xvife, xvas Henry 
Toy, Jr., the present Director of the National Qtizens Commission 
for the Public Schools. When Mr. Toy went home from the parent- 
teacher meeting that evening he pondered his new responsibilities as 
chairman of a local committee whose iiussion was to do something 
about raising the salaries of the teachers. 
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Virtually all school support in the Delaware public school system 
comes from state funds. Hence, the problem of the committee im- 
mediately took on state-tvide prt^rtions. Soon a state committee 
came into existence, and Mr. Toy was requested to serve as its chair- 
man. The job of the committee was to gee better schools for Dela- 
ware. At an early assembly of representatives of many different 
organizations, there was created a co-ordinated group which ac- 
quired the name, Council for Delaware Education. The council ac- 
cepted as its nussion (a) helping the people of Delaware see the need 
for better education, (b) fonvarding studies to strengthen and en- 
large its own organization, and (c) assisting local groups in solving 
their educational problems. 

This report has special significance as an example of the iniriation 
of a state co-operative organization by a local citizens group. 

nORtDA 

The Florida Citizens Committee on Education ^vas appointed by 
the governor of the state In 1945. In order to insure proper planning 
and competent admlnisttarion of its program, the committee decided 
to appoint an educator to serve as executive secretary. The person 
selected was Edgar L. Morphci, at that time Director of Admirustra- 
tion and Finance, Florida State Department of Education. A compre- 
hensive study of public education in Florida was immediately under- 
taken with the assistance of study comminecs and professional con- 
sultants. The study committees utilized several thousand people in 
conducting their studies. After two years of study, the Otizens Com- 
mittee published the findings of these studies together with the Com- 
mittee’s major tccommcndarions for the improvement of the state’s 
educational system. Most of these recommendations were subse- 
quently enacted into law, Thh illustration represents one of the first 
and one of the most successful efforts of a state to improve its entire 
program of public education through a comprehensive study of the 
school system conducted co-operatively by citizens committees and 
educational consultants. 

From Florida comes also the account of a co-operative effort in the 
field of legislation. The objective was the passage of a constitutional 
amendment that would provide additional aid to the counties from 
state funds for school buildmg purposes and put the full futh and 
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credit of the state behind bond issues for school construction to 
insure thcirreadysaleat Joirinteresfiatcs, Sreering^ contmittecs were 
formed in most of the counties of the state. The amendment carried 
by a large ma]orit)% having received a favorable wte in every countj’ 
where co-operativ’e committees worked for its passage. 

Florida provides other e.xamples of citizen co-operation which arc 
of interest. One of the early experiences began in 1937 when the 
legislature authorized the development of a new school code. The 
draft of the new code ^vas prepared co-operatively by educators and 
lawyers under the direction of a Icgblauve committee. It was re- 
vised following discussions in various parts of the state, in which 
hundreds of school people, parent-teacher association representatives, 
board members, and other citizens participated. Following the adop- 
tion of the new code ctvo years later, several citizens committees 
Avere organized to prepare interpretations and to assist in implement- 
ing the new laws. 

Tlie O'tizcns Advisory Council was created by the 1947 legblature 
because the state board of education is composed exclusively of ex 
officio members. The Gtizens Advisory Council consists of seven 
members appointed by the governor for four-year terms. The coun- 
cil meets tsvice a year to advise on educational matters of state-wide 
concern. 

Tlie Continuing Education Council stos created in the early thir- 
ties on the initiative of the State Education Association. It consists 
of the official heads of a number of organiutions interested in educa- 
tion and is operated primarily to promote needed school legislation. 

CEORCU 

In 1945 the General Assembly of Georgia authorized the creation 
of a special committee on education to make a study of the operation 
of the common schools of the state. This committee was composed 
entirely of members of the General Assembly. It appointed an edu- 
cator as its executive secretary and utilized other professional 
assistants in making the study. TTie survey staff worked extensively 
with lay people in preparing its report. More than twenty thousand 
dozens participated in making recommendations concerning the in- 
structional program. Tlie report was presented to the legislature in 
1947, and many of the major recommendations were subsequently 
enacted into law. 
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ID.UIO 

In 1952 the Idaho Education Assodadon, the Idaho School Trus- 
tees Association, , and the Idaho Cbngres of Parents and Teachers 
formally combined in a joint agenty taott-n as the United Educa- 
tion Council. The council became operative 5 n April, 195** 
began to stimulate similar organmtions at discricc and local levels. 
The membership of the council consists of three member representa- 
tives from each affiliated organization. iVIembcrs of the staff of the 
State Department of Education, selected by the state superintendent 
of public instruction, serve as adv^is. 

The primar)’ purpose of the Unihed Education Coundl is to 
examine carefully the legislative programs proposed by its compo- 
nent groups. After tills examination the council attempts to con- 
solidate the proposals into a angle program. 

CCtCCOiS 

For several years Illioots has had a state advisory committee on 
education which includes representatives of some twentj’-five state- 
wide organizations. Each group sends three represenarives. The IIU- 
nois Education Association initiated the committee, but the origin^ 
invitation was issued jointly by the Assodarion and the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the llUnob School Board Assodarion. The 
coouruttee meets monthly daring the school year, arranges its own 
programs, secures speakers, and discusses all problems of education 
as they assume pronunencc. The committee is not an action group, 
but mformatioo flows from its meetings to the membership of 
various organizations, which aggregate about one and a half million 
persons. 

Illinois provides a second example of state-wide participation by 
drizens in many operations dedgned to improve the educational pro- 
gram in the schools. A study of the curriculum program on a state- 
svide basis is directed by a steering committee representing approxi- 
mately forty groups interested in education. Within the local areas, 
however, there are study groups endeavoring to secure dozen co- 
operation in the examination of the school program. The program of 
the schools has been divided into convenient areas, and materials are 
supplied to the local groups to fadlirate their study. This enterprise 
is based upon the assooiption diat die faboratorj’’ for corriedam 
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sarily brief and have been condensed from replies to the inquiry or 
from published reports of representative projects. Nearly all of the 
illustrations concern activities now in progress. Many have been 
initiated since World War 11 and sufficient time has not elapsed to 
malce a thorough evaluation of them. In general, these contributors 
are obviously pleased with developments. 

ALABA.\fA 

In 1958, tlie Alabama Education Assoaanon organized a citizens 
advisory educational council composed of thirty members, four of 
them being school people. The council has now expanded to ninety 
members, dght or ten of whom are from the schools. It has func- 
tioned continuously since its establishment and generally has been 
active in promoting the advancement of education in the state. Dur- 
ing the past three )'eafs, the council’s major objective has been the 
organization of locd education coundls, of which eight or ten have 
been formed. Some of these local councils are quite effective. 

ARIZONA 

The governor of the state has appointed a committee Vnown as 
'The Governor’s Committee on Education,’* which is studying the 
state’s educational problems and needs, particularly those relating to 
finance. The committee is composed of five school board members, 
five educators, five other citizens, and a nonvoting chairman. 

The State Board of Vocational Education has caused an advisory 
committee of citizens to be created for problems relating to voca- 
tional rehabilitation. This committee has been serviceable in obtain- 
ing additional funds and helping with the program. 

CM-IFORKl-l 

The California Congress of Patents and Teachers has worked uHth 
both the State Teachers Association and the State Department of 
Education in promoting citizen participation in the study of educa- 
tional problems. One project of particular significance was the so- 
called “Three R’s Project." This involved the preparation of four 
study guides and a leader’s manual to be used by local groups in 
studying “Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic Today.” The parent- 
teacher congress promoted the ot^nizarion of such local study 
groups, which were attended by more than thirty thousand people. 
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The purpose of the project was to bring about a better understand- 
ing of modem elementary education. 

cosstcncuT 

A citizens council on education was organized in 1937 by the 
Connecticut commissioner of education, to advise on educational 
policies. The state countal stimulated the development of several 
regional councib, most of which were eventually supplanted by 
local councils. 

The management of the coundl is vested in an executive commit- 
tee, which plans at (cast four meetings per year. When the legislature 
is in session, the council supports desirable educational legislation. 
At other times it has found occasion to sponsor the annual “Gtizens 
Conference on Education’' and workshops for local citizens coun- 
dls. The Citizens Conference on Education was initiated in May, 
1948- It is a two«day conference held on an invitational basis, tvith 
lay citizens outnumbering educators two to one. The conference is 
organized into speda! study groups supplemented by general pro- 
grams. 

The coundl organized the Connecticut Gtizens Commission for 
Public Scliools in 1 9^1, with suit)' charter members who had been in- 
vited to membership by a sponsoring committee. The purpose of the 
oiganization is to enlist the co-operation of Connecticut citizens in 
support of the public schools and in the continued impro\*ement of 
rhe qualiy and character of its prograoi- 

OIXAWARE 

No account of citizen co-operation in educational matters at the 
state level would be complete without mention of the hbtory of the 
Council for Delaware Education. A parent-teacher association mecr- 
ing was being held in the fall of 1946 in a small Wilmington suburb. 

In the course of the meeting, one of the fathers expressed his opinion 
about the question of teachers’ salaries. This man, who \\’as attending 
the parent-teacher association ns a substitute for his wife, was Henry 
Toy, Jr., the present Director of the National Gtizens Commission 
for the Public Schools. When Mr. Toy tt’ent home from the prenr- 
tcachcr meeting that evening he pondered his new responsibilities as 
chairman of a local committee wliose mission was to do something 
about raising the salaries of the teachers. 
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Virtually all school support io Ac Delaware public school system 
comes from state funds. Hence, Ae problem of Ac committee im- 
mediately took on state-wide proportions. Soon a state committee 
came into existence, and Mr. Toy ^vas requested to serve as its chair- 
man. The job of the committee tvas to get better schools for Dela- 
ware, At an early assembly of representatives of many different 
organizations, Acre was created a co-ordinated group which ac- 
quired the name, Council for Dcbwarc Education, The council ac- 
cepted as its mission (a) helping the people of Delatvare see the need 
for better education, (b) forwarding studies to strengthen and en- 
large its own organizadon, and (<?) asasdng local groups in solving 
their educational problems. 

This report has special significance as an example of Ac initiadon 
of a state co-operadre organization by a local ddzeits group. 

FtOtUDA 

The Florida Gtizens Comnattec on Education was appointed by 
Ac governor of Ae state in 1945. order to insure proper planning 
and competent administration of its program, Ae committee dedded 
to appoint an educator to serve as executive secretary. The person 
selected was Edgar L. Morphet, at that time Director of Administra- 
tion and Finance, Florida Srate Deparonenr of Education. A compre- 
hensive study of public education in Florida was immediately under- 
taken tvith Ae assistance of study committees and professional con- 
sultants. The study committees utilized several Aousand people in 
conducting their studies. After two years of study, Ae Qrizens Com- 
mittee published the findings of Aese studies together with the Com- 
mittee's major recommendations for Ae improvement of the state's 
educational sj’stcm. Most of Aese recommendations were subse- 
quently enacted into bw. This illustration represents one of the first 
and one of the most successful efforts of a state to improve its enAc 
program of public education through a comprehensive study of the 
school s)-stcm conducted co-operaiivcly by citizens committees and 
educational consultants. 

From Florida comes also Ae account of 3 co-operative effort in the 
field of legislation. The objective was Ae passage of a constirutional 
amendment that would provide additional aid to the counties from 
state funds for school builduig purposes and put the full faith and 
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credit of the state behind bond issues for school construction to 
insure their ready sale at low interest rates. Steering committees were 
formed in most of the counties of the state. The amendment carried 
by a large majority, having received a favorable vote in every county 
where co-operative committees worked for its passage. 

Florida provides other examples of citizen co-operation which are 
of interest. One of the early experiences began in rpj7 when the 
legislature authorized the development of a ne%v school code. The 
draft of the new code was prepared co-operatively by educators and 
lawyers under the direction of a legislative committee. It was re- 
vised folloaving discussions in \*arious parts of the state, in which 
hundreds of school people, parcot-tcachcr association representatives, 
board members, and other citizens participated. Following the adop- 
tion of the new code two years later, several citizens committees 
were organized to prepare interpretations and to assist in implement- 
ing the new laws. 

The Citizens Advisorj' CouodI was created by the 1947 legislature 
because the state board of education is composed exclusively of ex 
officio members. The Gdzens Advisory Coundl consists of seven 
members appointed by the governor for four-year terms. The coun- 
dl meets mice a year to advise on educational matters of state-wide 
concern. 

The Continuing Education Coundl ^V3S created in the early thir- 
ties on the initiative of the State Education Association. It consists 
of the official heads of a number of organizations interested in educa- 
tion and is operated primarily to promote needed school IcglsJation. 

GEORGIA 

In 1946 the General Assembly of Geoigia authorized the creation 
of a special committee on education to make a study of the operation 
of tlie common sciiools of the state. This committee ^vas composed 
entirely of members of the General Assembly. It appointed an edu- 
cator as its executive secretary and utilized other professional 
assistants in making the study, "^c survey staff worked extensively 
wiili lay people in preparing its report. More than twenty thousand 
citizens partidpated in making recommendations concerning the in- 
structional program. The report was presented to the legislature in 
1947, and many of the major recommendations were subsequently 
enacted into law. 
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IDAHO 

In 1952 the Idaho Education Association, the Idaho School Trus- 
tees Association, and the Idaho Congress of Parents and Teachers 
formally combined in a joint agency known as the Unified Educa- 
tion Council. The council became operative in April, i 95 *» 
began to stimulate similar organizations at district and local levels. 
The membership of the council conasts of three member representa- 
tives from each affiliated organizatioru Members of the staff of the- 
State Department of Education, selected by the state superintendent 
of public instruction, serve as advisers. 

TTie primary purpose of the Unified Education Council is to 
examine caxcftilly the legislative programs proposed by its compo- 
nent groups. After this ccamiiution the council attempts to con- 
soUdatc the proposals into a single program. 

nxiNois 

For several years Illinois has had a state advisory committee on 
education which includes representatives of some twenty-five state* 
wide organizations. Each group sends three representatives. The Illi- 
nois Education Association initiated the committee, but the original 
invitation was issued jointly by the Association and the Congress of 
Parents and Teachers and the Illinois School Board Assodarion. The 
committee meets monthly during the school year, arranges its o%vn 
programs, secures speakers, and discusses all problems of education 
as they assume prominence. The committee is not an action group, 
but information flows from its meetings to the membership of 
various organizations, which aggregate a^ut one and a half million 
persons. 

Illinois provides a second example of state-wide participation by 
citizens in many operations designed to improve the educational pro- 
gram in the schools. A study of the curriculum program on a state- 
wide basts is directed by a steering committee representing approxi- 
mately forty groups interested in education. Within the local areas, 
however, there are study groups endeavoring to secure citizen co- 
operation in the examination of the school program. The program of 
the schools has been divided into cons’enient areas, and materials are 
supplied to the local groups to facilitate thetr study. This enterprise 
is based upon the assumption that the laboratory for curriculum 
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Study is the local school. The prindpal studies are, therefore, focused 
at that point, and substandal improvements have been made in many 
areas. 

INDIANA 

The Indiana State Teachers Associadon, at its annual convention 
in 1947, authorized the creation of the Indiana School Study Com- 
mission. The resolution directed the commission to make a compre- 
hensive study of education in Indiana. In accordance with this reso- 
lution, the executive comminee of the Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation appointed a school study commlsaon composed of fifty out- 
standing citizens of the state, including a minority representaton of 
leaders in the field of education. The commission established seven 
study committees one for each of the major areas of the school pro- 
gram, and enlisted the assistance of several thousand individuals and 
a few out-of-state consultann in maUng the study. Tlie recommen- 
dations of the commisrion were published in 1949 and have contrib- 
uted significantly to the improvement of cducarion in Indiana. 

KENTVCKV 

Tlie Kentucky Coundl for Education was recently organized on 
the initiative of the Kentucky School Boards Association and the 
Kentucky Congress of Parents and Teachers. The coundl is designed 
to serve as a co-ordinaring organization for state and local groups 
having educational interests. It has abo undertaken to promote the 
organization of local citizens councils for the study of education. 

Kentucky furnishes nvo other examples: one, a committee to ad- 
vise on a minimum foundation program; the other, a gathering of 
dtizens in 195a to analyze the functions of school and community' in 
making dtizenship education effcctuaL 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The Massachusetts Coundl for Public Schools was organized in 
1947 as an emergency committee representing the Massachusetts 
Assodation of School Committees, the Massachusetts Congress of 
Parents and Teachen, the Massachusetts Teachen Federation, and 
the Massachusetts Associadon of Sdiool Superintendents. In 1949 its 
membership was broadened “to increase the general understanding 
of the achievements, conditions, and needs of the Massachusetts pub- 
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lie schools and to promote the improvement of pnbhc school educa- 
tion in Massachusetts.” In 1950, Ac council invited a number of 
prominent dozens to form a dtizens advisory committee to assist its 
board of directors. 

The council has encouraged the development of local coundls. 
In I9JS Aeir membersWp was nearly five Aousand. The board of 
directors of the coundl and the dozens adsnsorj' committee hold 
spcdal meetings at least ever)* two months. The coundl has estab- 
lished working committees to stadv educational problems, and thej* 
meet frequently throughout the school year. Four times annually rhe 
coundl holds regional H'orkshops to different parts of the stare. The 
work of Ae coundl seems to have been greatly strengAened by Ac 
development of strong local coundls- 

Miatic^N 

In I9JO, Ae superintendent of pubb'c instruction in Michigan in- 
vited about Alftj* persons from education and various oAer viRlks of 
life to serve as membera of Ae Michigan Commission on Edncational 
PoUdes. This commission meets twice a year for two- or Artc-day 
sessions where Ae attention of Ae members is foensed on Impor- 
tant educational problems. The commission aids Ae state superin- 
tendent of public instruction in an advisory capadty. An interesting 
inddent in its history' occurred when members of Ae commission 
drew op a statement about what is right and wrong with education 
from Ac standpoint of the la^tran. This document proved to have 
splendid prorocarive qualities, and, as a consequence of its study by 
all membeis, the commission decided to prepare a questionnaire for 
general distribution to Ae people under Ae caption, “How M’ould 
You Answer This?” Questions were asked about Ae value and ac- 
complishments of Ae public sAooIs. Aboat two hundred Aousand 
copies of this questionnaire were used in communities by the sdiool 
auAorides to test Ae attitude of Ae people award Ae schools, wiA 
results that Aowed public attmides to be boA friendly and dis- 
dinnnaring. 

In a grouping of five counties in Ae norAwestem part of Micfai* 
gan, a community-school service program, sponsored by Ae State 
Department of Public InsQuction and supported by Ae W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation, has for several years been promoting a study of 
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how the school can assodate itself effectively with the life interests 
of the people. During the first three years of operation of the study. 
It is reported tliat more than 3,000 persons out of a total five-county 
population of approximately 60,000 were actively assodated with 
some committee concerned with the solution of a community prob- 
lem or with tlie Improvemcnc of some aspect of pcnonal and com- 
munity' life. 

Micliigan commonly mingles teachers and school administrators 
U'ith other citizens in standing committees dealing M-ith the curricu- 
lum. An annual invitational conference of such groups has been held 
for the past fifteen years. 


MtNNESOTA 

The depression brought many hardships to the schools of Minne- 
sota, and, in 1934, a state citizens commince was sent forth to their 
rescue on the initiative of the P-T.A. Central Council of Afinneapo- 
lis. The original rume of the committee tvas the Citizens Committee 
on Public School Finance, reflecting the financial emergency that 
brought it into being. Finance has cv’er since been a matter of pri- 
mary interest to the State O'cizens Committee on Public Education, 
as it is now called, which abo has assisted in the reorganization of 
school districts and has helped to advance early childhood education, 
vocational education, and iunior college education. 

MISSISSIPPI 

The Mississippi O'tizcns Coundl on Educadon was established in 
1949. The council >vas initiated by the Mississippi Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers, the State Department of Education, and the Mis- 
sissippi Education Assodadon. Mcmben were selected by naming 
the president, or hb designate, of every state-wide agency or otgani- 
zation interested in education. In addition to these members, ten per- 
sons from the state at large, represendng no pardcular organizadon, 
'were appointed by the coundl as members. 

The council appointed study committees and looked into educa- 
tional needs. Tlioiisands of lay and professional people pardcipated. 
It has presented its findings to the legislature with its recommenda- 
tions for the improvement of education. As a result of these recom- 
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mcndadans, Ae legislature made appropriations for a njore exbaus- 
rive study of Mississippi’s educational problems. The council has had 
the usual difficulty about raising money to support its activities. 

Mi^mu 

The Missouri Citizens Commission for the Study of Education u-as 
created by the state board of education in 1950. The commission 
spent two years in maldng a comprehensive study of the public 
school s^'stem in Missouri for the purpose of developing recommen* 
dations to point the way for needed improvements. It appointed a 
professionally trained executive secretary and established seven study 
committew, whose membeiship comprised both lay and professional 
personnel. The study committees and the commission were assisted 
by four out-of-state consultants. The studies of the commission were 
carried on in such a manner as to enable thousands of people to 
participate. The recommendations of the commission were published 
in 1952, a colorful report having been prepared for the general pub- 
lic and a comprehensive report for persons who might be interested 
in some of the details. 


>tOVTA.VA 

The State Grass Roots Committee (or Citizens Committee for 
Education) tvas orgardzed in Montana in 1947 and was active 
through 1949. The committee was initiated by the Montana Educa- 
tion Association, the School Boards Association, the State Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and other staic-udde groups having an in- 
terest in education. Each organization sriected its own representatives 
and sent them to a state-wide meeting. The state group developed 
plans for organizing local units for the committee in every county. 
\Vhen the local units were finally organized, the state groty was 
reorganized to include representatives of the county groups. It then 
set up subcommittees to mahe studies of the educational problems of 
Alontnna. These studies resulted in some significant recommenda- 
tions, one of the most important of which u*as for the establishment 
of a minimum foundation program. Most of the recommendations of 
the Grass Roots Committee han been enacted into law. It is reported 
that the citizens groups were largely responsible for legislation which 
has been very helpful to the schoeds. 
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NEBRISEA 

The Nebraska Council for Better Education was organized in 1945 
on the initiative of the Nebraska Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
To be a member of the Nebraska council, an organization must be 
statewide and have an interest in educadon. The council at present 
is composed of representatives of twenty-five professional, ptrioric, 
and farm organizations, A nonaction group, the council has pro- 
moted studies of various educational problems. These studies have 
been made available to the l^islaturc, and have undoubtedly con- 
tributed to the passage of some favorable school legislation. 

NEW JERSEY 

The New Jersey Citizens Committee on State School Aid was 
formed in 1952 under the sponsorship of the Nev' Jersey Education 
Association. Its work is now implemented through die acriviries of 
the state and county associated boards of education, the state, county, 
and local parent-teacher groups, eduation associations, and munic- 
ipal associations. Ever)' county has organized a count)’ state school 
aid committee. The dtizens council takes the initiative In establishing 
the local state aid committee, forming it from representatives of the 
County School Boards Assodarion, Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers, County-Teachers Association, munidpal offidals, and otiier 
groups. The state committee b composed of representatives of the 
local committees. Already much helpful dbcussion concerning state 
aid has been stimulated. 

New Jersey reported Ovo additional examples of spedal commb- 
sions on which citizens arc represented. One of them, a commission 
on character and dtizenship education, b composed of representa- 
tives from educational assodations, religious organizations, and var- 
ious other citizen groups. Its d>ject has been to conduct hearings and 
to prepre a manual. TTic second example b the committee on educa- 
tional televbion, appointed by the state commissioner of education. 
Its members represent education, industry, the Icgblature, the New 
Jersey Congress of Parents and Teachers, the state bureau of the 
budget, and the education section of a rommcrcial televbion statioru 

NEtV YORK 

The New York Citizens Committee for the Public Schoob was 
initiated late in 1950, and its organization was completed In early 
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1952. The first meeting was called at the suggestion of a representa- 
tive of the State Education Department and was attended by repre- 
sentatives from the Public Education Association, the New York 
State Qtizens Council, the State Education Depanment, neighbor- 
hood associations, and other prominent individuals. This original 
group set up a workshop conference which was attended by some 
forty citizens of the state. The workshop organized committees to 
study such matters as the functions of the state committee, tj’pes of 
organization and menibcrship, and methods of financing. A commit- 
tee of thirteen was created to serve as an executive group for organ- 
izing the citizens committee. 

The stated objectives of the New York State Citizens Committee 
for the Public Schools arc (a) to arouse and sustain citizen interest 
and participation in public education throughout the state of New 
York fay fostering the formation of local citizens committees for the 
public schools and assisting such committees in their work by col- 
lecting and disseminating information for citizen groups interested 
in public education; and (6) to enlist the support and co-operarion 
of these groups in a working partnership with the duly constituted 
educational authorities.* 

There ate rwo types of members: general members and supporting 
members. Persons who cam their living as professional educators can- 
not become general members. Members arc sought who have a broad 
interest in activities rather than limited or partisan interest, but elec- 
tion to membership is by the general committee. 

Supporting membership is open to any American citizen maintain- 
ing a residence in New York State. Supporting members are non- 
voting and are entitled to attend meetings upon invitation of the 
board of directors. 

Ne\v York State offers a second example of a program designed to 
awaken the interest of citizens in the annual school meeting- In 1951* 
the state commissioner of education launched a long-term campaign 
to acquaint every voter with the importance of the annual school 
meeting. Suggestion sheets were sent to school administrators for the 
development of plans for the annual meeting. Neivs stories in the 
public pres gave impetus to the program for greater attendance and 
participation. The New York campaign is apparently bringing re- 

z. New York State Ocizeos Conunitiee for the Public Schools, z West 45tli 
St., New York. Untitled paTnjdilet. 
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suits. It is reported that attendance has been virtually doubled dur- 
ing the first year of effort. 

Two other c.\amp]es of citizen co-operation for better schools in 
New York arc a council of «ghteen members, appointed in 1949 to 
study hIgh-school education, and another council, dating from 1944, 
for the advancement of rural education. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Tlie organization of the United Forces for Education was accom- 
plished more than ten years ago. It is a state committee composed of 
representatives from the Congress of Parents and Teachers, North 
Carob'na Education Association, the Grange, the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the North Carob'na Farm Bureau, the Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and the State School Board Association. Its aim has 
been to serve as an action group to promote progressive school legis- 
lation at state and local levels. For example, in 1949, the “United 
Forces" helped to publicize the findings growing out of a co-opera- 
tive state-wide study of the pubbe schools which had just been com- 
pleted in accordance with a pbn authorized by the legislature. In 
1951, the state organization began the establishment of local units of 
United Forces to be affiliated with the state organization. Tliese local 
groups were organized in order to provide a better channel of com- 
munication between the state groups and the people at home. 

OREGON 

For fifteen years Oregon has had a strong Governor’s Committee. 
It drau’s its membership from organizatioas that are interested in the 
education of young people. The committee is called together at the 
request of the governor and meets quarterly. It lias a subcommittee, 
called the Educational Committee, composed of lay and professional 
people. The Educational Cominittce is divided into subcommittees 
which make studies of educational problems in Oregon and report 
their findings to citizens conferences called by the governor, often 
attended by more than a thousand people. It is said that the Gover- 
nor’s Committee and the Educational Committee have liad excellent 
IttMVtS. 

SOUTH CAROUNA 

In 1947, the governor of South Cirobna, In accordance wth the 
provisions of a joint resolution of the legislature, appointed the South 
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Carolina Edacadon Sun’ey Conanittte. This committee was com- 
posed of citizens representing different types of life work. It engaged 
the services of the Division of Surveys and Field Services of Geoige 
Peabody College for Teachers to direct the survey. The survey staff 
set up eleven study committees widi some members of each commit- 
tee drauTi from the field of professional education. These committees 
made an extensive study of public cducarion in South Carolina and 
presented their findings to the Education Survey Committee. These 
findings were presented to the legislature in 1948 and influenced the 
course of legislation. 

TEXAS 

The Citizens Advisory Committee on Education, organized pri- 
marily to sponsor public schools week, came into being in Texas in 
1950 by action of the State Board of Education. The members, ap- 
pointed each year, represent cducarion, business, agriculture, labor, 
and the professions, lliey are selected from all sections of the state 
on recommendations made by the twenty-one members of the State 
Board of Education. This committee has encouraged the develop- 
ment of local committees. The planning is done co-operatively with 
the Texas State Teachers Association, the Texas Education Agency, 
and the Texas School Board Association. 

The State Board of Education of Texas has supplemented the fore- 
going projeer by calling an annual state advisory conference on edu- 
cation. Invitations go to nvclvc hundred citizens. Approximately 
five hundred people attend these conferences, which are held to ob- 
tain recommendations from drizens concerning state-level education- 
al poU^. Numerous educational problems have been studied, and 
recommendations concerning improvements in laws and in practices 
have been made. 

Perhaps the most rignificanc exan^Ie of citizen co-operation in 
behalf of the public schools in Texas is the enactment into law of the 
famous Gilmet-Aiken Bilb.* These bills were far-reaching in their 
importance because they established a comprehensive foundation 
program of stare supyorr and ccsDpktely reorganized the state edvc 3 ~ 

j. Rae Files Stfll, Tbe G^nier~AnciH Bilts. Austin. Texas: Steck Co., 1950. 
The author of this study, a teacher who was a member of the Qtizens Advisory 
Committee on education and of the legtslarore, presents a dramatic and detailed 
account of the history of the GiStner-Mlao Bd^ 
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rion agency. These bills «*erc tlie result of a study CKcnding over 
eighteen months by an interim committee, kno^vn as the Gilmcr- 
Aikcn Committee, which was established because of a controversy in 
the 1947 Icgisbture over the mliumum salary law for public school 
teachers. The committee was composed oF six members appointed by 
the lieutenant governor, six appointed by the speaker of the house, 
and six by the governor. The Stale Education Association, the state 
superintendent, and the State Board of Education were all originally 
distrustful of the committee. After a slow start, the committee se- 
cured the services of educational consultants, and proceeded to make 
bona fide studies. Five state-wddc advisory study committees were 
established and, in addition, county committees were organired in 
each of the 154 oiuntics in Twas. After eighteen months of study, 
the prindpal recommendations of these study committees were in- 
corporated into a series of bills. The State Education Association co- 
operated with the Gilmer-Aiken Committee as soon as the sincerity 
of the committee was established. The bills xverc subsetjucntly en- 
acted into law after a bitter legislative fight. 

UTAH 

In I9JI, the legUhnire of the state of Utah authorized a study of 
its public schools to be made by the Public School Survey Commis- 
sion, to be appointed by the Legislative Council. Sixty citizens of the 
state were chosen by the council withooc regard to poUticai or reli- 
gious alHliaaon. 

After considering ether plans, including a possible study by out- 
of-state e.Tpcrts, the commisrion decided on a co-operative type of 
study which would be made ly study committees under the direc- 
tion of members of the comtnisrion with the assistance of consultants 
from out of the state. 

The commissioD then appointed an educator from the state as an 
executive secretary to work xrith the study commlnees and with the 
commission and to he responsible for co-ordinating the study. Study 
committees were authorired for each of six areas— instruction, organ- 
ization and administration, staff personnel, pupil personnel, plant sup- 
plies and transportation, and finance. These study committees, com- 
posed of an e<yca! number of edocators and ether ciazens, were 
organized early in 1952. Ten memben of the commission were ap- 
pointed as liaison members to work with the committees. 
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It soon became apparent that members of the comirdssion had 
many different ideas about what the schools were doing. As one 
means of obtaining a more umform anderstanding, plans were made 
for commission members, repitsentatives of the committee, and con- 
sultants to visit some of the schools in each of the !orty districts in 
Utah. After each visit a conference was held to discuss significant 
points noted in the visitation. 

During the course of the study much valuable information was ob- 
tained and used as a basis for preparing recommendations. Each of 
the study committee summarized its findings and prepared conclu- 
sions and recommendations for the consideration of the entire com- 
mission. Early in 1953 the study committee and the commission 
completed the work and prepared a report which included some 
seventy recommendations for improving the Urab school system. 
The report and these recommendations were presented for consider- 
ation of the governor, rbe leglslanire; and the people of Utah. 
There is general agreement that the common understandings and the 
BJtperience of working co-opcrarively may. in the long run, be 
more important for the schools of Utah than the conclusions and 
recommendations growing out of a particular study. 

VERMOJtT 

In 1947, State Board of Education of Vetmont and the com- 
missioner of education began arranging one-day meetings every sum- 
mer for a group of citizens called the Vermont Council for Public 
Education. At a meeting in 1951, conrersarion turned to the subject 
of the failure of certain organizations to tvork together. As a result 
of this discussion a permanent council of organizations that could 
work together for public education rvas establihed. It is by such nat- 
ural proce^es as this that some of our most useful orgaitizations 
arc bom. 

The purposes of the Vermont council are to facilitate the ex- 
change of information and plans relating to public education in the 
state, to promote research on educational problems and to dissemt- 
statc faas. Ever^- membei orgasuzation has full ftetdom of thought 
and action and is not bound by an action taken by the counciL 
Though it has been in existence too short a time for its effectiveness 
to be appraised, the council is to be distinguished in two particulars 
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from most others of a sate-wde nature. Firs^ it is not an or^niza- 
tion dedicated to compelling action on the part of anyone. Second, 
it b intended to be an “arena” rather than a pressure group. 

tTRCtSlA 

T\vo illustrations from Virginia show well-conceived efforts with- 
in recent years to interest t!« public in the affairs of the State Educa- 
tion Authoritj*. In the fall of 1949, the State Board of Education 
held nine regional meetings throughout the state, at which more than 
four thousand dtizens were in attendance. The object of these meet- 
ings w'as to acquaint the general public with the problems and pro- 
grams under the jurisdiction of the State Board of Education. 
The other e.T3mpIc dates from 1950, when the General Assembly of 
Virginia appointed a commission to study a foundation education 
program for tlie state. It is estimated that at least three thousand 
people participated in the work of the commission, cither through 
public meetings or by questtonnaire. The generous appropriations 
for education made by the legbbture in 1952 are attributed to the 
work of the commission. 

WEST VIRCt.'tU 

From West VJrginb comes a report of the creation of the West 
Vuginia Gtizens Commission for Public Education, organized in 
19J1 for the promotion of a constitutional amendment that would 
pemut greater revenues for the construction of school buildings. 
After it had accompibhed thb original purpose, the commission, 
composed of state-wide representatives and individual members se- 
lected by each county, continued to promote other tvorthy edu- 
cational programs. Its purpose b to bring about and improve public 
understanding of educational problems and bring the public closer to 
the schoob. It is encouraging the formation of local and county dti- 
zens committees. Five subcommittees have recently been formulated 
to study, respectively, (i) financing the schoob, (t) qualifications of 
count)’ boards of education and other school personnel, (3) develop- 
ment of citizen concern for schools, (4) the teaching of moral 
values, and (j) legblation for the betterment of the state education 
system. 
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Wsconsln has a joint committee on education. In 1934, when cdu* 
cation was suffering from lach of financul assistance, a call went out 
from the American Association of Unn'crsitj* Women to the other 
women’s organirjtions in the state to meet and tiiscuss the problem. 
A committee was thus formed, and srill continues with representation 
from no fewer than twenty-one organirarions. departments, and 
commissions. It meets monthly to dkcuss educational matters and to 
plan the dissemination of information on such topics as taxation, 
school finance, state aid, school district reorganization, teacher 
shortage, educational legislation, and library work. 

Co-ordinstitm of Activiues 
of Vohaitsry Groups 

The congress of parents and teachers and the state education asso 
ebrion in each state are voluntary organizarions. Both arc Wtally 
interested in promoting liberal educational policies and programs on 
a state-wide basis, and both are usually able to command the anemion 
of the state legislature. These voluntary organizations do not alwaj’s 
work tot^-ard the development of the same educarlonal program. 
The situation Is further complioted when the state department of 
education advocates srill another program. 

The need lot better co-ordination of the acrinties of these rwo 
voluntary groups and those of other such agencies has become evi- 
dent in a number of states. A joint committee of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
made a study of this problem in 19J1.* A questionnaire xvas sent to 
the csccutivc secrctaiy of each of the state education assoebtions 
and the president of each state congress of parents and teachers. The 
following statements are based on replies received from thir^’-sc\-en 
states- 

a) Only nine states use the joiot cotninictee idea; ten use the broader idea 
of a state council on educanonal problems; cv,'o states report both 
patterns of organizatioa. 

4 . Joint Cominittee of the Kadonal Education Associadon and the Nadonal 
0 / ftmw vflif TVjcAws; '‘A Reaate 0 / Cbuperaa've Rehaanslttpf 
between the Sate Congro of Parents and Teachers and the State Teachers 
Associadon, loji.” ^VashingtCln: Nadonal Edacadon Assodarion or Kadonal 
Congress of I^ratcs and Teachers. 
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b) Much of the effort of )oint comnuaees and state education councils 
seems to be centered upoo the coactinenc of school legislation. The 
leaders of the parent-teacher aasoclatton sometimes have die Impres- 
sion that thej* are not co-planncn but arc expected to help the state 
education association carry out its legisfadve program. 

c) Several srates indicate substantial beginnings on broader programs in- 
cluding citizens conferences, public tcbtlons programs, joint publica- 
tions, and Co-operative planning of activities. 

d) Where the state council panem is used, the baste groups are the state 
education association, the state congress of parents and teachers, and 
the state school board association. 

e) Replies on \TOrVing relationships suggest that there is considerable 
exchange of personot} and matetUb in connection «ith conventions, 
committees, and publications. Beyond these basic relationships there 
seem to be only a fesv dynamic and unitjue relationships. 

f) State leaders of parent-teacher assocbttoni seem conscious of reluc- 
tance on the part of some teachers and education groups to co-operate 
fully. A number of times the patent-teacher respondents suggested 
things to be done which might help teachers understand the need for 
more interen In “wotldng together." 

It seems apparent, from the information provided through this 
study, that progress B being made in building co-operation benveen 
the state education association and the state ingress of Parents and 
Teachers, and, somedmes, with other groups. But the problem is 
larger than a matter of improvement in co^jperation between any 
two voluntary oiganizaiions. Examples presented earlier in this chap- 
ter point to the conclusion that co-operation, to be truly effective, 
must include all interested groups and must provide for genuine 
participation as among equals in the development of programs and 
policies. 

VTobJfins in Co-operation 
at the State livel 

Because of space limitations it was not possible to give detailed in- 
formadon concerning the development of and the di/HcuIties in each 
co-operauve project reponed from the several states. Further- 
more, the persons reporting on the projects in certain states did not 
wish some of the difficulties encountered to be identified with their 
respective states, because such idendficadon in a published report of 
nathna} drcuhtion might increase the problems and handicap the 
endre process. 
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Some of the problems being encountered In citizen co-operation in 
the various states are identified in the following paragraphs, without 
associating them tvith any pardcuUr stare. 

THE APPOINTMENT AND COMPOSITION OP STATE CROUPS 

The manner of selecting the jnembership of state councils or com- 
mittees for education b a vital problem because it may affect the 
working procedures of the group and the outcomes of the effort at 
co-operative endeavor. How and by whom the project is initiated 
may determine who appoints or selects the state group. But the com- 
position of the group may be a problem which Is equally critical. 
Some state committees, composed entirely of the offidal leaders of 
co-operating organizations, hai’e found It difficult to work together 
because of limitations placed upon the group members by the organi- 
zations they represent. It is extremely difficult for a group to arrive 
at a consensus if each member must go back to the organization he 
represents and poll his organization before he can take a position. 
Few organizations give their leaders power to bind the organization 
they represent Broad participation In the formulation of educational 
policies and programs is generally recognized as an essential element 
in democratic organizations. The proper implementation of an ac- 
ceptable representative program is the problem. 

Some state groups have resolved this difficulty by selecting repre- 
sentatives from all interested groups, but with the understanding that 
their actions do not bind the groups from which they were selected. 
Selection from groups is made for the sole purpose of creating a 
state committee with broad understanding and interest. Each member 
of the group is then free co participate in co-operative actiidties. 

Other state groups have solved this problem by creating a state 
committee entirely independent of organized groups. Such a com- 
mittee is composed of individuab of recognized competence who 
officially represent no particular groups. Members are appointed 
solely because of their individual competencies and interest in edu- 
cation. 

WORKING TOGETHER 

A complete analysb of all the ffifficulties experienced by state 
groups in working together would be helpfuL Some of the more 
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important difliculcies which have been experienced in this area are as 
follows: attempts by an individual or a group to dominate the com- 
mittee, scattering of effort on the part of committee members, arriv- 
ing at decisions before all the facts have been examined, and failure 
to arrange for the resources essential to sound decision-making, 
such as careful studies and competent consultants. 

Some procedures which have been found helpful in solvmg these 
difficulties are as follosw: the committee adopts policies governing 
decision-making, work procedures, publidtj’, and other matters be- 
fore it starts its w'ork; the committee defines the problems it wishes to 
study; the committee makes plans for needed studies and resource 
consultants; and, the committee selects competent leadership. 

SINCERtn' OP CO-OPERATIYE PROOLUil 

Co-operative projects in education which have nor been motivat- 
ed by a genuine interest in better schools have almost always run into 
difficulties. Sometimes professional groups have developed state legis- 
lative programs and (hen called in representatives of organized 
groups in order to secure thdr endorsement. This may be a tech- 
nique of lobbying, but it is not the most effective way to enlist 
genuine participation of citizens in the solution of educational prob- 
lems. Governors have been known ro appoint educadoa commis- 
sions stacked with members committed to the vie%vs of the governor 
making the appointment. In a few instances, commission reports have 
been withheld from publication by governors who disapproved the 
findings. Sincerity, objectivity, and impartiality on the part of all 
concerned arc essential to success in co-operative endeavor. 

FiNANCiNo me AcrmTtEs 

The problem of financing the necessary activities of co-operating 
groups at the state level has been frequently encountered. Adequate 
funds are necessary to assure broad participation and provide for 
needed studies. Various methods have been used to secure the 
needed money. Some of the sources which have been used are as 
follows: appropriations by the l^islature, grants from philanthropic 
.sources, appropriations for studies from funds of state boards or de- 
partments of education, state education association funds, private sub- 
scriptions, and contributions from oiganized groups. 
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Analysis and Conclusions 

The evidence indicates that there is a wdespread trend toward 
increasing the areas of co*operation in education at the state level. 
This trend has somewhat paralleled -the trend toward increased 
co-operation at the local level. The emphasis upon co-operation in 
developing educatioml programs and poUcies has been especially 
marked in the yean followng World War II. A number of co- 
operative projects at the state level have been inaugurated during the 
past nvo or three years. These projects have such short histories that 
it is impossible to make adequate appraisals of their success. However, 
enough experience has been gained with such projects to warrant the 
following conclusions: 

i) Almost any attempt at increasing the area of citizen co-opeta- 
tion for better schools has some desirable outcomes. These outcomes 
may range all the way from the dissemination of information to 
major program development and implementation. 

a) State projects in citizen co-operation have been initiated su> 
cessfully by a number of dUTerent state agencies, including state 
education associations, state congresses of parents and teachers, state 
departments or stare boards of education, state associations of school 
boards, and state legislatures. Frequently ttvo or more groups have 
sponsored co-operafivc projects which were later extended to pro- 
vide for the participation of additional o^anizations. 

3) One of the chief problems encountered in state-level co-opera- 
tion has been the diSiculty of obtaining funds to finance the activities 
of such state groups. 

4) State co-operative projects have varied greatly in structure 
of organization, work procedures, mcndjcrship, purposes, term of 
work, and outcomes. These variables make it impossible to identify 
any one particular type of state co-operation as the best type. How- 
ever, some of the most satisfactorj' stare projects have shown the 
following characteristics: 

a) Opportunities were given for broad participation of Denizations, 
groups, agencies, and individuals in the development of educational 
policies and programs. 

h> The state organization worked with local groups organized to pro- 
vide opportunities for ridzen co-operation. State groups have fre- 
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quently stimulated the orgaaization of local groups and hare rendered 
valuable services in co-ordloaiing their activities, 
r) Wort procedures emphasized the making of studies. Decision-making 
based upon discussion only has not proved as elfecdve as decision- 
making after considering ^ /acts: 

d) Educators were used in a consulting capacity by decision-making and 
study committees. 

f) The projecr dereloped an tedon program /or educarionaJ improve- 
ment. Nonacdon state gtonps %vhich have been organized primarily 
for orientation have had some value, but a group which docs not have 
the opportunity to pantcipace in decision-making, at least in an ad- 
visory capacity, does not really have the opportunity to co-operate. 

f) The members of the conned or committee were selected in such a 
manner as to be represencadve, but they were free to co-operate with 
each other. 

g) The group defined its policies of working together, developed its plan 
of work, and organized to carry out its aedvides. 

b) Co-operadve aedvities were genuine and sincere on the part of ill 
persons involved. 

Progress in citizen co-operadon among the states has been quite 
uneven. It is apparent that many leaders in public affairs have learned 
how to work together effectively and tvith mutual respect. Un- 
fortunately, the progress has been much more limited in some areas, 
and the educators sdll seem to be proceeding to make the decisions, 
C-vpecting to win the support of other citizens. 

In nearly all states, there arc certain aspects of chizen co~op<tntlon 
that arc working out quite satbfactorily, and others that arc far 
from satisfactory. Several states have greatly improved almost their 
entire programs through co-operadve studies invoUdng large num- 
bers of dtizens; othets iiavc centered attendon on a few problems, 
such as finance or legislation; soil others have done little more than 
make minor adjustments. 

Many of the possibilities inherent in co-operadve programs at 
the state level arc just being discovered. When the need for new 
la'Nvs or for amendments to ensring laws begins to be apparent, 
representadve groups in many states co-operate in proposing im- 
provements. If the cost of living increases more rapidly than rev- 
enues for school support, dti'zens groops frequently work together 
to ascertain the facts and develop proposals for meedng the needs. 
Many chief sta« school officers or state boards of cducarion appoint 
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committees to study curriculum, textbooks, libraries, or school trans- 
portation to determine needs and to propose poHdes or minimum 
standards for consideration by the state board of education. In- 
formed persons help to interpret needs and to propose remedies, 
thas obtdaong the necessitj’ of rampaigns to attain ob- 

jectives which have been chiefly accepted by educators. 
Developments such as these uadicate that resolving educational 
issues at the state level through a carefully planned program of 
citizen co-operation is being tried in many places. In every state 
there axe still educators and oihcr drizens who do not believe in 
this process or who do not have the patience to try to make it work. 
Many others have had the opportunity to sec some of the advantages 
in the way of improved education and are constantly searching for 
new ways of co-operating more effectively. Herein lies much of 
the promise for bener state programs of edocation in the future. 
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Regional and National Groups Are Co-operating 
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National Organizations Interested in 
Public Education 

Public education b generally recognized as a matter of great na- 
tional interest as well as one of state and local concern. What hap- 
pens in the public schools and institutions of higher learning through- 
out the country is intimately related to the national welfare. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that there are many national and r^ional or- 
ganizations which are interested in some \vay in public education. 
The extent to which these organizations and their representatives co- 
operate in promoting the progress of public education should be of 
considerable interest to all citizens. 

National groups concerned with public edocation are organized 
in numerous ways. Some arc merely central offices for clusters of 
local and state organizations. Occasionally, the substantive organi- 
zation is national, with regional, state, or local branches maintained 
as one means of carrying out the national program. Some welcome 
both laymen and educators as memben, but many are composed 
of laymen who are interested in co-operating with educational 
organizations and other groups concerned with public education. 
The lay groups often employ educators to direct those of their 
activities which arc devoted to cducadon. 

These oiganizations have a wide range of purposes. Perhap the 
best known and most influential of these regional and national organ- 
izations arc established to improve educational opportunities by co- 
operating tvith teachers and boards of education. The majority of 
the regional and national citizens organizations, however, arc created 

**5 
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primarily for purposes not directly rcbted to public education. They 
work with educators to some extent to promote both their own 
special purposes and the general welfare as they define it. In addi- 
tion, there arc many kinds of national organizations of educators, 
some of which are identified primarily with public schools. Several 
of these groups arc interested in working svith laymen or with 
citizens groups. 

The stated purposes and objectives of an organization which rebte 
to public education should give some indication of tiie nature of 
its outlook and attitudes, of its interest in co-operating with other 
groups, and of the point of view regarding these matters likely to 
be taken by its state and local affiliates. It should be recognized, 
however, that any statement of educational objectives should be 
interpreted in light of the oi^anlzation and of what it docs to^vard 
attaining these objectives. It should also be recognized that in- 
dividual members or groups of members of a given state or com- 
munit)’ may not understand the implications of the objectives as 
stated by a natiotul organization or may have conflicting purposes 
of their ovn which lead to inconsistent actions. 

■ The organizations considered in this chapter are described largely 
as they themselves have defined their purposes and reported their 
operations. The materials and observations presented should help 
the reader to make up his oum mind about their implications for 
citizen co-operation at the rutional levcL 

OrganhatioTU Formed To Improve Public Education 

The organizations considered in this section arc primarily dtizens 
groups wWch, as Indicated by their objectives and activities, arc 
friendly to public education. Their purposes arc clearly to help 
assure a better program of public education. They may at times dis- 
agree with certain educational developments, but their critidsins are 
generally constructive in that they are seeking to improve the 
schools rather than to discredit them. The earlier activities of some 
of these organizations have been considered in chapter iii. Here, 
attention is centered on current programs and recent developments. 

THE NATIONAL CON'CRESS OP PARENTS AND TEACHERS 

The National Congress of Parents and Teachers (P.T.A.), which 
now has a membenhip of more chan eight miUion, is o^anized in 
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every state and in some ihir^-eight thousand local school conunu- 
nides or districts. 

The P.Tj\. trorks primarily in relation ro the public elemenraty 
and secondary schools. Its expressed purposes, however, indicate an 
interest in the welfare of children generally. Rccognidon that the 
school is only one of the agencies affeedng cluldren and that the 
school is parr of rlje communig' is dear in the /oUou-ing statement of 
the objeedves of the 

I'o promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, church, 
and communic}*; to raise the standards of home life; to secure adequate 
Jan-s for die care and protecuon of children and youth; to bring into 
closer reladon the home and the school, that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of the child; to develop between 
educators and the general public such united elfons as will secure for 
e\*ery dilld the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and spirinial 
education.* 

The P.T.A. has formulated a current “Acdon Program” relating 
to the public schools, from which the following statement of pur- 
poses is (quoted: 

A. Fromote imJcrtimJhjg of the purpotet and funcihnt of the lehoolt: 

t. Focus attention on how much America owes to its public schools. • 

а. Weigh criticisnu made of the public schools-interprcdng modem 
methods of teaching the three R’s to correct any mUconcepdoos that 
may csist; explain how the school dollar is spent and what re* 
nirns this investment yields in teaching sers'ices, equipment, and 
materiils. . . . 

j. Concentrate on mating the school a community center. . . . 

4. Encourage co-operative programs between the school on the one 
hand and business and industry on the other. . . , 

5. Use various channels of parent-teacher publicity to keep the public 
informed of the events and activities going on in the school and of 
the work of the board of education. 

б. Take advantage of the unique position and services of die parent- 
teacher association to co-ordinate the efforts of all those who have 
the interests of the school at heart. 

7. Study the needs of the school through a continuing survey; stimu- 
late interest by having parents and other citizens visit the s^ool. . . . 
ff. Help build ewriculirms that vill prepare young people to live in the 

complex ‘oorld of today: 

I. Work with school officials to Intdate some form of co-operative edu- 
cational planning (through such groups as lay advisory committees 

I. P.T^. Primer. Chicago! National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 1947. 
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or curriculum surrey comnuttces) that Tvill enable representative 
citizens to discuss and act on curriculum needs. 

2. Utilize all channels available for P.TA. publicity to inform the pub- 
lic about the aims, objectives, and conotnt of the curriculum and to 
keep the public abreast of new curriculum developments. 

3. Remembering the need for a two-way flow of ideas between the 
school and the community, sponsor open meetings and forums .... 

4. Recommend that school make systematic provision for indi- 

vidual confetences of parents and teachers. . . . 

5. Encourage school superintendents in their efforts to maintain an 
"open-door policy” between the public and the schools. . . . 

6. Urge every citizen to exercise the privilege of attending school board 
meetings, to visit the schools, and m other ways to Inform himself. . . . 

7. If the school does not have sufficient funds for up-to-date teaching 
aids and other materials called for by riie modem curriculum, take 
steps to see that school funds are made available for thU purpose. 

C. Support up-to-date and realistic systeyns of educational finance: 

I. Study methods of taxation that can be used to improve our cduca- 
citMul system. . ' 

a. Support a school budget that wQl meet goals the people helped set 
for public education and that will provide necessary educational 
services. . . . 

3. Work on well-planned school construction programs that will sup- 
ply needed fadllcles and equipment. 

4. Encourage school board members or administrative officers to in- 
terpret ^e financial program 10 the general public. . . . 

5. Request that reports on school finances, expressed in language that 
is easily understood, be issued as simple leaflets or pamphlets. , . . 

D. Attract and keep teachers vibo have the virion, the insight, and the 
skill to help children and youth utilize fully their natural talents and 
powers: 

t. Support the scholarship fund maintained fay the state congress to aid 
highly qualified young men and women who wish to prepare for 
teaching. 

a. Emphasize the need ... to make young people aware not only of 
how deeply satisfying the career of teaching can be but also of how 
gratifying it is to find one’s self qualified for so demanding a pro- 
fession. 

j. Urge that teacher-education instinitioos enrol on their faculties the 
ablest of educators. . . . 

4. Increase the prestige of the teaching profession by recognizing the 
ma^radc of i» conctibution, and pve the members of this pro- 
fession confidence and loyal support. 

5. Make every effort to give teacheis a feeling of belonging to the 
community. . . . 
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sultants, indi%’idu2l mcmben of the Commission being representa- 
tives of the leadership of other profcsaonal interests and occupations. 
Ir has sponsored research on selected educational problems to pro- 
vide a factual basis for its work. The Commission was launched on 
the national level and regionalized some of Its administrative opera- 
tions at a later time, but it has always emphasized stimulation of the 
orgaiuzation of local and state citizens committees for the public 
schools. 

The work of the Commission supplements that of the Parent- 
Teacher Association; its membership and methods differ more from 
chose of the Parent-Teacher Association than do its /undamental 
purposes. The basic principles of the Commission have been stated 
as foUotvs: 

The problem of its children’s schools lies at the heart of a free society. 
None of man’s public bsticudoos has a deeper effect upon his conduct 
as a dozen, whether of the commuoic}', of the nation, or of the world. 

The goal of our public schools shodd be to make the best in educa- 
don at^able to every American child oo completely equal terms. 

Public school education should be constantly reappraised and kept re- 
sponsive both to out educational traditions and to the changing times. 

With these basic beliefs in mind, the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools has set for itself nvo immediate goals; 
t. To help Americans realize how important our public schools are to 
our expanding democracy. 

a. To arouse in each community the mtelligCDce and will to improve 
our public schools.^ 

The way the Commission’s work is carried out in the local com- 
munities is indicated by the foUotring excerpts from a report of a 
policy-maldng conference of cducatois and laymen held by the 
Commisson in 1951: 

Wbat Sboald a Citizem Comnattee Do? 

The belief . . . that citizens committees should begin by finding facts 
has already been emphasized. All agreed that once the lo^ school situ- 
ation is thoroughly understood, the citizens committee should dedde 
upon a course of action and do eveiythmg it can to implement it. 


1. Edaeatjon Molds Our Futtsre: Bmer Sebooh Build a Stronger America, 
p. 4. HegWi^cs Report of the National Gtzeos Onnaiisnoo for the Public 
^ools. New York: National Gdzens Connniision for the Poblic Schools, 
1951. 
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Those at the conference agreed that adzeos committees should begin 
bj' studying the more nonconiioTersial and easily understandable areas 
and that, after mrertng success there, they could proceed to more diffi- 
cult problems. When a fully representattre citizens committee first meets, 
it Was pointed out, its members probably will hare many different 
opinions, and the study of questions whic^ can be answered by hard 
facts often helps uru’te a group. . . . 

Those at the conference agreed that “There is nothing so sacred that 
it can’t be studied by a citizens committee which is genuinely working 
for the welfare of the children and economy." They added that each 
committee has to judge its own qualifications and pick its subject 
accordingly.® 

These recommendations for co-operation corer both professional 
groups and the educational programs of other organizations. They 
point out that dtizens committees work on educational problems in 
co-operation with professional educators, both on their own initia- 
tive and after approaches made by educators. Their success in any 
given community depends upon the quali^ of the leadership and the 
ability of these leaders to work together on significant problems. 

Hie National Commission assists the citizens committees through 
its field service personnel, national meetings, and distribution of help- 
ful materals. It serves as a clearinghouse on materials of interest to 
state and local citizens committees, conducts workshops on educa- 
tional problems of mutual interest, prepares and distributes helpful 
study guides and suggestions for citizens committees, and prepares 
reports on significant educational usues. Also, the Commission co- 
operates with the Advertising Council, Inc, the United Scares Office 
of Education, and the Citizens Federal Committee on Education on 
a program designed to reach as many people as possible through ad- 
vertisements, radio announcements, and moving pictures designed to 
support the idea that “Better Schools Build a Stronger America.” 

For the past nvo years, under the initiative of the National Cti- 
zens Commission, eiqjloratoiy work has been carried on to deter- 
mine the possibility of getting closer co-operation and better co- 
ordination among the various national organizations interested in 
public school education. Following two one-day conferences of or- 
ganizational representatives, a small interim committee is'as created 

j. How Cm U'e Help Gel Better Seboaltf pp. 18-19. Kew York: Nation*l 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools. 
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to develop plans. This committee met a number of times and agreed 
upon an initial list of some forty-three major national organizations 
in the field of business and industry* community relations, education, 
farm life, fraternal orders, bbor groups, parents and teachers, the 
professions, religious councils, school boards, service clubs, veterans 
and patriotic organizations, and women's groups. 

The leaders of these organizations were contacted personally by 
members of the interim committee, who explained the plan and in- 
vited participation. Representatives were chosen by each organiza- 
tion with a view to long-term afitlbtion and for their organizational 
competence, leadership, and genuine interest in the problems of pub- 
lic education. The first meeting was held at Arden House, Harriman, 
New York, in March, 1953, with for^-four representatives of twen- 
ty-nine organizations. All those present were greatly impressed by 
the possibilities inherent in the plan. A second meeting was unani- 
mously agreed upon for October, 195}, in the e.xpecration that this 
might set the partem for semi-annual meetings for years to come. 
While no wacr tide for this continuing conference of national or- 
ganizations was adopted, ie was informally agreed to think of it as a 
public educaiicn rcmdtable. 

TBS NATIONAL SCHOOL BOUtOS ASSOCMTJON 

School boards are composed of citizens representing the people at 
large in each community. All boards must deal directly with profes- 
sional school adnunistiators, and through them with supervisors, 
principals, and teachers. No group is in a more strategic position 
than are boards of education to interpret the public to the profession 
and the profession to the public and to take the initiative in bringing 
the two together. This key role of the school board group holds 
true at all levels. 

In 1949, the National School Boards Association was incorporated 
and its headquarters established. These developments put the organi- 
zation in position to assume a larger role in American public educa- 
tion than it had been able to play up to that time. Among the 
avowed objectives of the assodation is the following: “To work in 
co-operation with every national agency which is sincerely desirous 
of advandng universal public education to higher levels of effective 
service to the children, youth, and adults of America.” 
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\Vliile nearly every activity engaged in by the National School 
Boards Association has some bearing on this matter of citizen co- 
operation in behalf of the schools, it b obviously impossible to discuss 
them all. Emphasis will, therefore; be given to three phases; (a) the 
annual convention of the National AKOciation; (A) tvorhing rela- 
tionships witii some individual organizations; and (r) co-operation 
with groups of orgaruzatioas. 

Anmul Convention. The activities of the National School Boards 
Association (NSBA) reach a climax in February of each year with 
the holding of an annua! convention. School board leaders from 
a majority of the states arc always in attend.incc, and the number 
has grown steadily year by year. For several years the convention 
has been held at the same place as and just preceding the meeting 
of the American Association of School Administrators, and profes- 
sional pcRonncl are welcome to partidpate. Following their own 
meeting, board members ace urged to remain for as much as pos- 
sible of the AASA Convention in which several section meetings 
are usually sponsored jointly, with board members participating. 

^Vorking Rehihnsbips ivitb Individual OrgankoHons, Close 
working relations, involving personal conferences with leaden, ex- 
cltange of speakers on national programs, attendance at meectngi, 
and receipt of publications and releases, arc maintained by the 
National School Boards Association with more than a score of other 
organizations, both professional and lay. Mention can be made of 
only a few of these as typical of thb form of co-operation. 

(d) Convention relationships wth the American Association of 
School Administrators have been mentioned. In addition, the two 
associations have published several pamphlets under their joint spon- 
soRhip. TTiesc include “Choosing the Superintendent of Schools” 
{‘949). “"n>e School Board Member in Action" (1949), "The 
Superintendent, the Board, and the Press" (1951), and "What To 
Pay Your Superintendent” (195a), 

( 4 ) The National Citizens Cotumission for the Public Schools, 
'described elsewhere in this chapter, came into being the same 
month the NSBA opened its Clucago headquarters. The two 
organizations quickly found that they had much in common, and 
the closest kind of co-operation has existed ever since. 

(c) The National Congress of Parents and Teachers, like tlie 
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NSBA, is an organization that stands between the public and the 
educational profession and serves the interests of both. However, 
the P.TA. is a voluntary instead of a legal organization like a board 
of education. It is natural that the NSBA and the P.T.A. should 
have close and cordial working rclarionships. 

(d) The National Council of Chief State School Officert is an- 
other important organization with which the NSBA works most 
constantly. The cHef state school officer represents the legal au- 
thority for the mwntcnance of public education in each state and 
works closely with local school boards as well as administrators. 
The NCCSSO serves the official state agencies for education in 
much the same way that the NSBA serves as a clearinghouse and 
representative for the various state associations of school boards 
which are affiliated with it 

(e) The NSBA has many points of contact with the National 
Education Association, both with its central office and with many 
of its departments, commissions, and affiliates. 

(f) The United States Office of Education was, of course, one of 
the first agencies with which the NSBA sought to establish co- 
operative relationships, and these have been of increasing value in 
helping to develop a national vietvpoiat concerning public educa- 
tion in America. 

(g) Other organizations with which working relationships have 
been established by the National School Boards Association can 
only be mentioned by name, and include the Association of School 
Susiness Officials, Boy Scouts of America, Chamber of Cormnerce 
of the United States, General Federation of Women's Clubs, Na- 
tional Association of Manstfaciurers, National Association of School 
Secretanes, National Conference of Professors of Educational Ad- 
mimstration. National Safety Cosmcil, and National School Sertnce 

■ Institute. 

Co-operation lath Groups of Organizations. Significant recent 
developments in co-operation for better schools are represented by 
various combinations of o^anizations working together in larger 
or smaller groupings toward a common goal. Several of these in 
which the National School Boards Association is participating 
should be mentioned. 

(a) TTie emergency situation in 1950-51, growing out of the 
Korean campaign and resulting in threatened shortages of man- 
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power and critical building materials for schools and colleges, led 
CO the formation in the fail of 1950 of the National Conference for 
the Mobilization of Education. The conference involved ejghty-sbc 
organizations. From the first, the took a prominent part 

in its development and operation and was represented on the 
executive committee of seventeen. 

(i) When the Second Commission on life Adjustmera Educa- 
tion for Youth tvas created late in 1950, the experience of the First 
Commission, composed of representatives of professional organiza- 
tions, indicated that the addition of members representing teacher 
education, the parent-teacher assoebtions, and the school boards 
would undoubtedly broaden and strengthen the effectiveness of 
the commission. The NSBA accepted the invitation to participate 
in the work of this commission and appointed an official representa- 
tive for the three-year term. 

(e) Most recently, and perhaps of most significance from the 
standpoint of tiie future of American education, the National School 
Boards Assodatinn has joined with four professional organizations 
In the creation of the National Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education, TTic cound! is composed of nvenn'-one members, of 
which three have been appoint^ by the NSBA. 

(d) An example of a group of lay organizations, induding the 
NSBA, co-operating with a particular professional agency was the 
Citizens Federal Coiwmttee on Education to advise tvith the United 
States Office of Education. 

(e) Many leaders have been seeking some land of group co- 
operation in behalf of public education which will work along 
more permanent and fundamental lines. The thinking behind this 
idea is that the American public can best be reached through its 
existing organizations but that the leaders in these organizations 
must have the opportunity for periodic group discussions in an 
effort to develop more common goals and understandings. Tie 
NSBA has been co-operating in this development, which has been 
explained in connection tvith the discussion of the National Gtizens 
Commission. 


THE SOUTHERN RECIONAL EDUCATION BOARD 

This Board was organized in 1^48 to improve the graduate pro-, 
fcsslonal and technical education offered in fourteen southern states. 
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Originally called the Board of Control for Southern Regional Edu- 
cation, it is a distinctive and ingenious agency which has made a 
significant contribution to r^itmal co-operation in education. 

Each of the fourteen states has a polity board of its otiT:, usually 
consisting of the governor and three appointee of the governor. 
Usually the governors have named the state superintendent of 
schools, the president of the state university or hnd-granc college, 
and the president of the Negro land.^rant college. The fourteen 
state boards constitute the regional board. The legislatures of the 
founcen states have ratified an interstate compact and regularly 
appropriate funds for the support of the board and its operations. 
The executive officer of the board states its purposes as follows: 

First, it Vi'as felt that in the South colleges and universities could not 
continue the curriculum race— the academic kceping-up-wlih-the-Jonescs, 
That system has resulted in a spreading of academic dollars «ry thinly 
across the board. As a result; we has'c frequently multiplied educational 
mediocrit)* rather than developing peaks of strength in our institutions. 
Thus, the first question was, how could southern states, by pooling their 
tSerts, by joine planning, on a voluntary basis, identify a pseters of 
higher education in which sutes could specialize in different fields of 
service and build peala of excellence and strength? 

A second purpose of the compact was to find a method by which 
higher education could be appli^ to d>e mon effective deveiopmear 
of the resources of the South within a s)'stem of interstate co-opendon. 
We have attempted to detemunc the manner in which our agricultural 
experiment stations, our schools of business administration, our schools 
of medldne and public health, our departments of economics, chemistry, 
biology, geology, physics, and sodology could become active, workiiig 
forces in a sij'stem of regional development. We have Sought means by 
which they could team widi state gcvenunencal agencies— departments 
of agriculture, health, labor, conservation, part development, and 
so on. . . . 

A third function of the regional education compact is to determine 
and advance the use of educational resources in the South that are nor 
on our college campuses. To put it another way, how can we use the 
great scientific and phytical pl^ts of industry and government that are 
in the vicinity of higher instiaidon^ In many instances, higher education 
has duplicated the facilities and laboratories which are available in gov- 
ernment and industry. On the otiier hand, government and industry 
have duplicated facilities of the universities. . . . 

At present, four fields of endeavor have been rather fully developed- 
veterinary medicine, human medicine, dentistry, and social work. Aboni 
867 students are going across state lines, getting training in these fields. 
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The several states have appropriated $1429,000 to help facilitate the flow 
of tliese students. ... (In the fall of ipji] more than 1,100 students [were] 
involved in the program, [which] may be described as a small regional 
university, with institutions and sntes pooling their resources and making 
.available their facilities. 


If that same pattern [of co-opetadve cross-state planning] is projected 
to each of the new fields on which we are working, there will be a 
team of institutions in each of the r^onal programs, the institutions 
all collaborating ... in a joint planning, research-development, and serv- 
ice program. They will be reporting to legislatures on what they are 
doing. . . . The legislatures will be assured that university and industrial 
programs, personnel and facilities are geared into efforts of mutual con- 
cern and benefit. Each legislature will have the oppormnity of building 
within its own state, by co-operation within this pattern, a unique con- 
tribution to the regional sj’Stem of higher education. 

In short, in these new “regional programs” legislatures will not be 
asked to appropriate money to send students to other states; they will 
be asked to appropriate money to strengthen tlielr o%vn institutions within 
a co-operative pattern. The students from all states can have within the 
region as a whole educadonal oppomnides of a higher quality than we 
have been able to give them thus far.* 

The Southern Regional Education Board has brought about the 
co-operation of cducarion, government, and industry in programs 
that arc easy for anyone to understand. The)’ benefit all who par- 
ticip.ate and promise to raise the cultural and industrial level of 
the entire southern region. 

Otlper Organizations Which Support Educational Activities 

THE AMERICAN LECION 

The American Legion is the largest of the organizations of 
veterans and lias long been interested and active in various aspects 
of education, particularly those which deal with the development 
of patriotism and dtizenship. Its educational activities are carried 
on through its National Americanism Commission, created in 1919. 
The commission's Americanism Mamal (p. ax) describes its edu- 
cadonal purposes and acuWdes, in part, as follows: 

A major objective of the ComnuBion shall be the realization in our 
country of the ideal of 100 per cent Amcricaaism through the devel- 
opment and suppon of a continnous. constructive educational ^cm 

4. John E. Ivey, Jr. “Sauthere Regional Education: A Progress Report," 
Swe QovfTTmient, XXV (September. 1952), 207-10. 
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de^ed to accomplish certain enumerated dtiiemhlp and Americanism 
objecrives. The clTorts of the NaoomI Americanism Commission a« 
dedicated to that high purpose. 

Education is the corncfstone open which the future of this nadoo Is 
boilt. \VJiere there are good schools we find good cidzens. In fact, edu- 
cation b the first rc<]ubite of good citizenship. 

The rcladonship of the American Legion to the schoob of America 
b that of a friendly and firm supporter of free education as a means of 
heeping and improving a free civilization. Accepting its rcspomibilit)', 
the American Legion follows a direct, poarive approach to the training 
of American youth in tlse riglits and pririlcges;, the dudes and jwpon- 
sibilides of ddzenship. 

The American Legion Im sponsored a brge number of educa- 
tional activities in co-operation with educators. American Education 
Wcelt b one of the most prominent of these activities. It has been 
described by the National Americaidsm Commission {Americanim 
Mamu], p. 37) as follows: 

American Educadon WeeV was founded in iptt as a Joint effort of 
the American Legion and the National Educadon Assoebdon. The United 
States Office of Education and the Nidonal Congress of Parents and 
Teachers were more recently enlisted as co-sponsors and aedve prt>- 
motets of American Educadon ^Veck. 

Special Obieeiivet of Americm Education Week C«rel: 

(1) To increase public undersanding and appreebtion of the schools. 

(а) To encourage every parent to risit his chDd's school at least once 
annually. 

(3) To secure the aedve paruclpation of the people in improving the 
schoob. 

(4) To give pupib an appteebdon of what the schoob are doing for 
thetn- 

(5) To encourage civic groups to give condderadon to education. 

(б) To proride an annual period of specific emphasb in all-year pro- 
gnim of educadonal interpretadon. 


For approximately 30 years, the American Legion has been on guard 
to defend America. It has spolim with a single purpose— mase a-Mebica 
sntoso. It is, therefore, in keeping widi the Lion’s program of strength- 
ening America for Legion Posts in every community to give their schoob 
all possible support. Itis the interest in our schoob which prompts Legion- 
naires throughout the land to assisr annually in otganiring a dramatic, 
interest-packed program of events designed to make American Educadon 
Week a great success in every communiy. 
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TUC GENERAL nUERATlON OF WOMEn’s CXUBS 
The General Federation of Women’s Clubs has i4,<Soo local 
units throughout the councr)'. One of the most active of its several 
departments is that devoted to education. This department has 
separate divisions for public education, adult education, character 
education, and several others. Tlie aims of the education depart- 
ment have been summarized as follows: 

1. To ingrain in the minds and Ihet of children and youth the ideals which 
are our American heritage; to require the leaclimg of those ideals, as 
developed in our history and philosophy of government, by all public, 
private, and parochial schools. 

2. To support our puMie sekoots and wxirk with other citizens for their 
protection and improvement. 

3. To broaden educational opporssmUiet for all . . . [through] scholarships 
. . . adult education . . . guidance clinics . . . library facilities . . . charac- 
ter building . . , [and] enension courses for clubwomen.* 

The chairman of the Public Education Division has defined the 
public education program of the Federation as follows; 

I. Know your public schools and co-operaco with school leaders to solve 
local problems. 

а. Secure 'tv'eU-quallHcd teachers by malting salary sdiedule and social 
position attractive. Recruit youth of high quaL’ty to enter the pro- 
fession. . . . 

3. Work for qualified school board members who are really interested in 
sound educational policies for our public schools. Remembeo-xehoo/ 
boards control your school policies. 

4. Coatiaue to work for better bosuirtg, equipment, and rupport . , . , 

5. Improve rural school education and study the problem of migrant 
workers’ children. 

б. Find means of placing the Educational Policies Commission^ book. 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Sehoolr, in the hands of all 
teachers. Organize 3 discussion series whh teachers on this book. 

7. Study attacks against the public schools by: j 5 r«-discovcring the source 
and reason for attack; «co«f— separating facts from half-truths and 
falsehoods; th/rd— co-operating with school leaders to strengthen and 
improve your public schoob at local and state levels.* 

5. Education To Preserve Our Ametseaa Herrtagf, p. r. Washingtoas G«i- 
er^ Federation of Women's C]ui>& 

6 . lbid,pp.i-4. 
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The extent of activity and co-operation in education can be 
judged from a recent report.’ 'HiouMnds of local clubs choose 
projects to meet the needs of their ONVn commumties as they see 
them, and the cumulative value is undoubtedly great. 

THE AMERICAN ASSOCUTION OV UynTRSITY ^VO^tE^* 

Founded in t88i, the American Association of University Women 
has more than las.ooo members in i,tii local branches throughout 
the United States and in Hawaii and Alaska. Its members arc gn^" 
uaces of 314 approved colleges and universities. 

AAUW programs concern education, wider opportunities for 
women, intematiorul understanding and co-operation, and applica- 
rion of the training and abilities of college women co the complex 
problems of modem life. 

[In the field of cducatioa,} AAUW branches work for better poblic 
schoob; for commoni:)* undennnding of school oeeds, adequate school 
budgets, conditions to attracr good teachers, well-qualified school boards. 
Branches study needs of chSdm: sponsor nursery schoob and recreational 
oppomiaides; encourage better films, radio, and TV programs; aid li- 
braries; as^ schoob in educational and vocational guidance; give scholar- 
ships; and find many other channels for practical educanonal work.* 

Iln legbladon at local, state, and nadonal In-eb,] AAUW supports legis- 
lation rebted to the Association’s program. . . . The current program in- 
cludes support of federal aid for tax-supported schoob under state control; 
strengthening the UJ^.; legislation in the interest of the consumer, in- 
cluding measures to control infUdon; measures designed to do atvay with 
discriminations against women; the principle of economy in government 
as recommended by the bipartisan Hoover Commission. Emphasis b on 
education to develop informed opinion as a basis for action.* 

TBC AMERICAN FEDtRATTON OF LABOR 

Along with the support of the schoob by organized labor, there 
have beeen strong overtones of deirand that the problems of labor 
be given more attention in the schools and that more representatives 
of labor be placed on school boards. There has been littie insistence 
on union organization of teachers in the Congress of Industrial 

7. Qiloe Gifford, "Edocatioo Depictmai:,’' General FeJerjtion ClulrsoTnm 
(May, pp. ip, J9, 60. 

8. AAC/Tl' Feet Sheet, January, 1953. 

9. Ibid. 
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Organizations and its affiliates, but die American Federation of 
Labor emphasizes its teachers’ union. 

The chairman of the American Federation of Labor Permanent 
Committee on Education, Matthew WoU, recently described or- 
ganized labor’s interest In education as fol]o^^’s: 

Labor, year by year, is becoming more firmly convinced that in the 
light of the world-wide struggle between those who believe in democracy 
and those who believe in totalitananism— whether from the left or from 
the right— a comprehensive program of education for all ages and all 
groups is essential for the preservation and extension of the democracy 
in which we of the labor movement so wholeheartedly believe. To coun- 
ter the effoTTS of those who would undermine our democracy, organized 
labor, together with all other good citizens, must be eternally vigilant. . . . 

Organized labor from its earliest beginnings has had a deep interest not 
only in the education of its members but in all phases of education. . . . 

^cause of this concern for public education the bbor movement is par- 
ticularly interested in a fair ireamient of the subjects taught in the schools 
of oor country. It urges that an objective study of the bbor movement, 
which has become so vital a part of our economic life, be definitely in- 
corporated into the soebl-srudles curriculum. It is especially concerned 
that a fair, unprejudiced presentation of organized labor’s role be ^ven, 
free of propaganda cither for labor or for managemenr. It abo urges that 
Its members take an active part in the educational affairs of their commu- 
nities, by serving as members of boards of education, parent-teacher asso- 
ciations, etc. To secure the best public educational system possible, organ- 
ized labor has always stood four-square for improving the lot of the 
teacher, and thus encouraging higher types of young people to become 
teachers.^" 

These attitudes were amplified by the Executive Coundl of the 
American Federation of Labor in januaiy, jpyz, as follows; 

In the carlj' history of oor country the trade unions helped establish the 
public school and pressed for compulsory school attendance b%vs and 
the elimination of child bbor. Since then we have contributed richly 
to the development of the public school sj’stem and the protection and 
promotion of the welfare of America’s children and youth. 

Today, however, u’c must do more than merely urge “more funds for 
education.” ^Ve must analyze and evaluate the programs through which 
these funds are administered. 


»o. Libor and Education m ifsi, p- }■ Reports of the Executive Council and 
the Annual Convention of the American FMcradon of Labor on Education in 
1951. Washington: American redcraiioo of Labor, 19JI. 
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We recognize that a Jajman cannot deicroiine technical professonal 
procedure in education any more than be can properly do so in any other 
profession or trade like medidne or law or building consttucnon. Bat he 
as a layman, judge the results of such training. 

Labor must seet and continaaUy work to have its qualified men and 
women serve on boards of education and in this manner help rfiape edu- 
cational policy. 

, . . The spot-check study made by die American Federation of Labor’s 
Standing Committee on Educadon last year showed the continuing lack 
of labor lepresentadon on boards of educatioa. 

We emphadcally demand that the teacher’s personal dvil liberties be 
completely protected. The teacher must be free to teach the truth. He 
most also be free himself. 

The lack of freedom of die American teacher today b alanning. Tt fe 
this lack of freedom which more than any other factor, we contend, b 
responsible for the shortage of teachers in the United Sutes today. . . . 

The teacher, like es-erj* other worker, must be economically more free 
than he b today. . . , Ihe salary' should be increased nodi he reaches s 
salary level commensurate with die significant comriboDOD he b making 
to the ctunmnnides. . . . 

The teacher must be reladvely more free in hb contempladon of hb 
old age security* dun he b today. Mb smaD salary does not enable him to 
Saw mudt. Teachers’ pensions, in roost cases, arc not adequate. . . . 

The teacher must hare enough free dme— onassigned dine, to enable 
him to work closely with the indiridoal pupil, to give to hb work that 
issptranoa which must come from close persnnal work with the indi- 
vidual child and youth. The teacher zdosc. is addidoo, have adequate 
leisure time for hb relaxation and dme to condsce hb personal profes- 
sonal growth. 

The teacher must be free to use fab professional training and experience 
in helping shape adminboadve sdiool policy. The tragic waste inherent in 
a system which denies die teacher— die professional worker who b most 
closely identified with actual child training— a right to pardcipare in plan- 
ning the educadonal program for a sdaool s ystem b certainly distaibing- 

There is an urgent need for die development of special machinciy 
ihrougfa which teadiers, and, iucidentallj’ other public employees, may 
seek to adjudicare thrir problems withmit threats or reprisak against them, 
for any protective action wfaidi they may take, in their own behalf. In 
such a machinery , die tsadier, as a worker with heavy professfonal rc- 
sponsibilides, should have lepiesentadoti of hb own choosing.^ 

It. fHi,pp.;-8. 
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niesc points of view must be taten into account by professional 
educators, school boards, and etdzens generally. Organized labor 
b strong and, in general, supports the schools as well as any seg- 
ment of our socictj*. Nevertheless, its special interests must be 
balanced with others. The schools should not be permitted to be- 
come a battleground in which opposing interests such as labor and 
management seek to blueprint Ac future. One of Ae best ways 
to avoid such a possibility should be Arougli better and more repre- 
sentative co-operation in improving the sAoob. 

TlfE Cn.t.MCER OF COMMERCE OF TIIE WJTED STATES 

The Chamber of Commerce of Ae United States represents busi- 
ness interests generally and has co-operated with educators in many 
programs of mutual concern. Tlie activities in education follow 
rather closely the following policy statement adopted by the 
organization in 195:: 

Value of Education, Educadon is an investment in people. It is essential 
to our individual well-being and nadcmal progress. Educadon aclueves a 
Rujer objective when students learn intellectual honesty, develop a spirit 
of inquiry, and seek the truth in all Aey hear and read. . . . 

Dwmi'if and Education. Businessmen have a s-ital stake in Ae progress 
of educadon, both public and private. Increased economic and cultural 
well-being will accomp.iny a continuing rise in Ae educadonal leveb of 
the American people. Business shares m these benefits as an integral part 
of the whole community. 

Education for All Citizens. An adequate educational opportunity 
through our schools is Ae birthright of every American cidzen. To 
furnish Als opportunity requires wcU-trained and enthusiasde teachers, 
adequately compensared; a sound and properly balanced curriculum; and 
suitable physical facilities. All of this takes money. Businessmen should 
accept the responsibility for informing themselves about school needs in 
Acir communitj". Tliey should analyze Ae resources of the communitj' 
to meet these needs. The)* should Acn assume their fair sliare of the re- 
sponsibility for securing Ac necessary funds tm an equitable basis. 

Adult Education, Public schools Aould make provision for programs 
of adult education for the residents of Aeir communides to furnish people 
tviA opportunides for self-improvement and greater social and economic 
understanding. 

Financing Education. The American public school system is tradition- 
ally and distinctively a community affair. The states and the local school 
di^cts must continue to accept full responsibility for Ae financing and 
direction of Aeir public schools. . . . 
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.... In the public school, students with widely dUTering backgrounds 
learn to work together and to share common educational, athletic, and 
social experiences. Public schorfi are traditionally and constitutionally 
supported by public funds raised by general taxation. Public school funds 
should be administered by public officials and should not be used to sup- 
port any privately controlled program. 

Citizen Pmicipition Essenthl. Active citizen participation is basic to 
the presen-ation of the American public sd^ool s>'stcm. The businessman 
contributes invaluable public service by panicipating m the work of 
boards of education. In his eapaciy as a parent and a c'lazcn, as well as 
through his chambers of commerce and trade orgamzadom, he observes, 
evaluates, stimulates, and takes pan in educational activities, niercby he 
helps to bring about a better understandmg and a svorking partnerthip 
between the professional educator and the business community to the 
benefit of public education.'* 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OR MANUrACTURERS 

The Katjonal Assodation of Manufacturers supports eduariona! 
activities largely similar to those of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. It has an education department in New York staffed 
by four professional educators. Elsewhere there are five divisional 
and twelve regional offices. A professional educator administers 
the activities of each divisional office. An elaborate system of pro- 
fessional advisers culminates in the NAM Educational Advisory 
Council, which consists of twenty-four professional educators se- 
lected from the memberships of leading national professional or- 
gamzations. 

The educational objectives of the NAM arc suted as follows; 

1 . To assist schools in nuking available to the youth of the nation a basic 
knowledge and appreciadon of the advantages as well as the responsi- 
bilities of living in a free and dynamic society such as we enjoy here 
in the United States. 

2. To make available ro teachen at all educational levels Jnfonnadve ma- 
terial concerning the role of industry in the growth and development 
of our country. 

j. To bring about closer co-operation bettveen industry and education 
to the end that each may t^erstand die other's problems and con- 
tribute jointly toward their solution. 

4. To encourage industrialists to give active leadership and personal sup- 
port to the fundamental consideration of more adequate compensation 

It. “Education Policies of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States." 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1951. 
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for teachcn on a basis consistent with their professional sature, and 
to the provision of adequate edocadona! facilities and equipment. 

5. To promote closer co-operadoa between industry and educadon in 
those areas of the total educadon program which deal with vocational 
guidance and vocational education with a view to improving the em- 
ployability and crnployment efficiem^ of youth and adults.” 

Activities to implement these polides indude lugh-school and 
college speaking programs, cdocarion-industiy conferences, busi- 
ness-industry-education days (visits to industries), educadon-indus- 
tiy-business days (visits to schools), annua! congress of American 
industry programs, scholarships, supplementary' dassroom material, 
visual aids, etc. 

Tlie Department assumes leadership in the organization and conduct of 
conferences for educators and industrialists throughout the country. This 
is a program in which educators and industrialists, equal in number, if 
possible, meet together as a discussion group.” 

A.MERIC\N IRON AND STEEL tNSTnVTC 

Reference is made to the educational activities of the American 
Iron and Steel Institute prindpally because of the exceptional 
quality of a series of printed guides for dtizens who have oppor- 
tunities to participate io school programs. The following e-xeerpts 
illustrate the common-sense advice given in one useful illustrated 
bulletin: 

Efieot/rage questions. They generally reflect a desire to learn more, 
rather than imply criticism. 

Rcntet/iber tbot young people are very direct in their questioning. Don’t 
be hurt or offended if their questions are sharp or if they differ with you. 
It is a measure of their honesty and their acceptance of you as a person 
willing to discuss questions that concern them. 

Young people are usually curious. Thej' will question and seek facts 
if your attitude shows a willingness to give and take in discussion. By the 
isay ...do you v.-ear a halo? It’s out of place in the classroom. Recognize 
the general probUms that may easts ht your company and in yottr com- 
nmnity. 

Remember that the schools are not the phee for promotion of a single 
point of view (in other words, watch oat for a bias of your own! ) 

tj. Handbook of NAM Aethdttes and Services for Education-industry Co^ 
operation, j>. 4. New YotVt National Assocuuion of Alanofacturers, October, 
>951. 

14. Ibid,, pp. ;. It. 
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Select your examples and illustrations wldi care to make cert^ they 
give an accurate picture. An objective, impartial ricwpoint will boSd 
appreciation for you and your compai^. 

And . . . you’ll find that education is a two-way street. VtRiH learn a lot 
in the discussion too.*® 

Educators Seek Co-operation of Other Organizations 
Almost all organizations of educators at area, regional, and na- 
tional levels co-operate with other orgamzations to promote educa- 
tion. Some have special machinery for the purpose, such as the 
Lay Relations Committee of the National Education Association, 
but most regard participation as a natural adjunct of all or many 
of their operations. Many professionally initiarcd programs illustrate 
such participation-the Southern States Work-Conference, several 
groups of school systems associated together in areas or nan’onatly 
for mutual improvement, such as the Metropolitan School Study 
Council and the Co-operative Project on Educational Administra- 
tion of the Kellogg Foundation. The members of the National 
Council of Chief State School OfEcen from the northeastern and 
southern stales have met at dmes with the toraJ membership of their 
state boards of education. Laymen are increasingly brought into the 
meetings of professional groups for increasingly responsible par^ 
dcipation. 

Others among the hundreds of organizations of numerous kinds 
interested in education which depend largely upon citizen co- 
operahon to achieve their respective educational policies programs 
are Phi Delta Kappa, Delta Kappa Gamma, the League of Women 
Voters, the National Grange, the Fanners’ Union, the Nadonat 
Farm Bureau Federation, rhe Boy Scouts of America, the Associa- 
tion for Supervision and Curriculum Development, and several na- 
tional service dobs both for men and for women. 

The Adult Educadon Associadon of the United States works 
particularly with adult students, whether in organized groups or 
through the mass media. Organizations interested in utilizing the 
mass media in increasingly rignificant ways include the Nadonal 
Association of Educadonal Broadcasters, the Joint Committee on 
Educational Television, and the Nadonal Citizens Committee for 

jj. Teacher for a Day, pp. jo-ai. New York: American Iron and Steel Insa- 
tnee, November, 1951. 
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Educational Television, all of which have programs empliasizing 
citizen co-operation for better schools. 

Many national organizations have adopted statements of purposes 
or objectives which indicate a strong interest in public education. 
Most of these arc attempting to work constructively with educa- 
tional groups on rutional, state, and local levels. However, the 
test of an organiz-ation’s interest in education and its desire to co- 
operate on a bona fide basis is not so much what b stated in its 
printed literature as what the oiganizadon and its state and local 
afHliates and members do toward helping improve the schools and 
public education in general. 

Qoncluaom 

Each of the area, regional, and national organizations dealt with 
in ihb chapter has experienced some of the difficulties of dozen 
eo-opcration dbcussed in chapter iv. When lay citizens arc “brought 
in" by teacher organizations there may be more professional domi- 
nation than co-operation. The domination may run the other way 
when professionals who are employed by lay groups proceed to 
“bring in" their professional colleagues to examine programs and 
courses of action already outlined. 

Qtizens groups nuy promote co-operation with educators either 
to assist them in improving the sdiook or to get them to change 
their ways. Tlieir purposes may be either to help school boards im- 
prove the schools or to change the policy directions of school 
boards. 

Gtizen co-operation at the national level, as well as at state and 
local levels, may cither strengthen education or waste time and 
create confusion. After all the pitfaUs and sad experiences are tabu- 
lated, however, the balance lies clearly on the side of increased do- 
zen co-operarioa The difficulties of successful group co-operation 
arc enormous but the altcmadvc b failure to achieve common 
understandings and goals, with resultant handicaps to the schools. 
Without orgam'zed co-operation the schoob are belated from the 
people. Whether organizations intend to promote public education 
generally or merely to accomplbh certain purposes known only to 
their own leaders, they represent wide^read derv-points of large 
segments of the public which should be given full freedom of ex- 
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prcssion. Group viewpoints often tend to offset each other; for 
example, oi^nizcd labor's empha^ differs from that of organized 
industiy. So long as all special viewpoints arc considered in an 
objective manner, and a reasonable balance is attained, the schools 
arc likely to reflect generally the b«rer aspects of the sodet)' in 
which they exist. Almost all organizations support education gen- 
erally and differ only on detaik and on the relative emphases given 
their special interests. 

Opportunities for and interest m co-operation and understanding 
between educators and the public seem to be increasing. Both groups 
should encourage the trend and should work together to overcome 
the numerous practical difliculties which so often cast doubt on 
the \^ac of efforts to achieve real citizen co-operation in education. 
On the whole, the total impact seems to be good for education. 
Therefore, the moves cotvard better co-ordination and more mean- 
ingful co-operation at the national and regional levels should be 
encouraged. 
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CHAPTER X 


Co-Operative Procedures Should Be 
Based on Sound Principles 

EDGAB L. MOBFIIET 


The Need for Guiding Principles 

The discussion in previous chapters has served to emphasize prob- 
lems, trends, and points of vietv relating to citizen co-operation in 
education. It is evident that this movement has made valuable con- 
tributions to the Improvement of state and local school systems 
and educational programs. However, it is also apparent that mis- 
takes have occasionally resulted in questions and uncertainties that 
caused superintendents and school boards to discourage further 
eiTorts of this kind. Many others who believe in the soundness of 
this approach have hesitated to undertake such projects because 
they do not know how they can best begin or how they can best 
proceed, once they have started. 

A number of the major issues relating to citizen co-operation in 
education have been presented in chapter Iv, and additional issues 
are noted in the other chapters. How cm such issues be most satis- 
factorily resolved? 

It is apparent that there is not likely to be any pattern or “blue- 
print” that will fit all tj’pcs of conditions or communities and ever)’ 
aspect of group co-operation. It should be equally evident that there 
arc some basic principles and criteria which should be useful for 
general guidance. An analysis of the experiences across the nation 
and of studies reported in this yearbook and elscnhere in the 
literature’ indicates that the principles and criteria presented and 

I. See espeebUy: Ciiizens tnJ EJaeatumd P*hVi« (Wishlneton: Educational 
Pblieies Commission, ivjrlj H<fV) Cm IIV Orginise for Serttr Setooh: A 
Culdthoob for CiiaefS Ccmmdtuot (New Yorlt: National Grizeiu Gunmis- 
*ion fot the Public Schools. L«y AJrwry Covmnttets (Washington: 

241 
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discussed in the reirainder of this dupter should be used for general 
guidance by ddzens groups in planning, carrying out, and evaloat- 
ing activnties involving co-operative projects in education. In gen- 
erd, these principles should be considered basic to ail types and 
levck of co-operation. Further experience and study during coming 
years will, no doubt, bring to l^ht addirional prindples and crireria. 

General Principles Underlying Co-operatienP 
i. In this country the basic policies relating to public education 
should be decided by the people. In our form of government the 
people are responsible for deddmg directly or indirectly all basic 
polidcs. This principle, as it relates to public education, has been 
generally recognized since the early days of our national history. 
In each state the voters adopt a constitution and most approve all 
amendments thereto. These coostirational provuions sec tiie pattern 
for the educational prtjgram in the state. The citizens of the stare 
also elect the legisUton who enact the Utvs under which the schools 
are operated. 

On the local level, in the early da}*s, the people held town meet- 
ings at which they made dedtions regarding educational nutters. 
As cornmnnities have become more complex, such direct control 
over poUdes is no longer practicable, but the people still have op- 
portuni^ to determine the general nature of the poli^ decisions 
by electing the persons to represent them on the board of educa- 
tion. In most school systems the people also decide by direct vote 
the amount to be included m the budget or the taxes to be levied 
for school support and detentuRc the amount of school bonds to 
be approved. 

2. The people should delegate to their legally selected represessta- 
river the responsibility for final decision on specific policies relating 

American Association of School Admio ntrat o ts , 19;!); “Citizens Oryancte for 
Better Schools," School Eseeutive fspecial issue), Jentiaiy, 1952; Public Action 
for po-aeriul Schools (.MeaopoIItan School Stndy CounciL Research Stvdr 
jf ?>rv Veiri; Teac/jers CcUrge, ttwrenjo'. total: Hesbess AL 

Hamlin, Ctthcni Commitien in ibe FaNie Sebools (Danvflie, Ulmois: Interstate 
Printers and Pnbhshers, 1952); Alerfe R, Saarpdon, Hoa To Conduct a Citizens 
School Surc^ (New Yorls: Premice-Hall Publishing Co., 1951). 

a. The principles and criteria p r o p os e d in rhw chapter are derived in ptt 
from materials previously prepared Ly the wri t er for me in a fonheotning 
book on co-o pe ra the school studies 
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to public education. Usually the slate constitution includes only the 
broad general policies relating to education. Alany more specific 
policies are needed to assure a good system of public schools. Most 
of the policies having state-wide application are sec forth in laws 
enacted by the legislature; others may, when authorized by law, 
be prescribed by the state board of education established to repre- 
sent the people in state-wide educational matters. 

The people in each local school district select their board of 
education. This hoard determines the specific policies to be observed 
in planning and conducting the public school program in that 
district. 

The board of education is thus the legally established agency' 
which is responsible to the people for policies pertaining to the 
public schools and for the development of a satisfactory program 
of public school education. This responsibility of the board cannot 
be assumed by or delegated to any ocher group. All citizens should 
understand clearly that recommendations regarding policies for 
the pubUc schools must be approved by the board of education 
before they can become effective. 

3. The board of education should keep the citizens informed 
regarding educational needs and enlist their aid in the development 
of a satisfactory public school program. The state or local board of 
education should seek to keep in close touch with the people and 
to obtain information regarding the communit)' and the schools for 
use in deciding on policies which will best meet the needs of the 
community. TTiis means that the board should have technical edu- 
cational assistance and advice. Also it should keep lay dtizens in- 
formed regarding important educational developments. It follows, 
then, that the board should be interested in procedures for obtain- 
ing recommendations from citizens groups or committees as well as 
from educators. Recommendations from the dtizens of the com- 
munity should be welcomed and should always receive appropriate 
consideration. 

4. Both educators and lay chhem have responsibilities to meet 
and contributions to r/sake to the development of the pibUe school 
program. Both educators and lay dozens have a vital stake in 
public schools and Imvc important responsibilities to meet if the 
schools arc to function satisfactorily. However, there arc certain 
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things pertaining to the operation of the schools which educators 
arc better prepared to do than other citizens. 

A good board of education does not attempt to administer the 
schools. It selects a competent person to serve as adnjinisrrator and 
holds him and his staff responsible for administering the educa- 
tional program in accordance with policies approved by the board. 
His counsel and recommendations arc sought when policies arc 
being considered for adoption or revision. Similarly, lay dtirens 
should expect school personnel to be competent in their respective 
fields; for example, to know the best methods of teaching and to 
undentand how to utilize most effectively the principles of learning. 

Qtizens groups should help determine the objectives and scope 
of the educational program of the community and should assist in 
evaluating developments. They need the counsel of educators to 
arrive at the best answers as to ‘irbat should be done, and educators 
frcquemly need the counsel and support of lay citizens concerning 
bov} eertam things should be nsorked ovx under existmg circum- 
stances. 

5. The development of a sotaid educational program requires the 
best eo-operative efforts of both educators and lay citizens. On 
the basis of research studies and the evaluation of many types of 
experience extending over several generations, an extensive body 
of knowledge has been assembled in the field of education. We 
now know that there are certain ways of doing this— extending 
from the teaching of reading to the planning of a school building— 
which arc much better than others. Policies can be sound or un- 
sound educationally as well as desirable or undesirable from a 
community point of viesv. Well-trained and competent educational 
personnel are needed to help in planning a sound program of edu- 
cation. Yet, it cannot be done satisfactorily by educators alone; nor 
should it be left entirely to other groups. 

This relationship is recognized in part by the laws of most staws 
which generally provide that the superintendent of schools is to 
adsTse the school board in regard to policies and to submit recom- 
mendations on educational matters for their consideration. The 
relationship has also been generally recognized in numerons types 
of co-operative effort in practic^y all school ^^ems, ranging 
from informal teacher-parent conferences and parent-teacher asso- 
ciation activities to more formally organized citizens committees. 



6. Educators and other eitixetts should share the responsibility 
for sthnulating, encouraging, and facilitating co-operation on 
projects relating to the schools. Tlic proper functioning of a democ- 
racy requires the full participation of the citizens. The public school 
program should help to prepare all citizens for such participation. 
People need to learn how to work tc^ether constructively for the 
common good. If they learn hotv to co-operate effectively in im- 
proving the public school program which affects the home, the 
community, the state, and the nation, they should be in better posi- 
tion to participate constructively in improving other aspects of 
democratic life. 

Because of the nature of thdr legal relations svirh the board, 
educators cannot proceed to develop a school prograoi without 
some reference to the public. The residents of a community or 
state in general have as much responsibility for and should be as 
much interested in impro\’ing the schools and educational Institu- 
tions as the educators. Since schools are a co-operative responsibiliy, 
all citizens should constantly be interested in searching for ways 
and means of improving the schools through co-operative effort. 

7. All co-operative effortt to improve the educational program 
should utilhe the basic principles of hitman relations in a demoeracy. 
There Is nothing mysterious or unique about co-operation in pro- 
moting the cause of education. It ts essentially a problem in human 
relations. Only as the basic principles of human relations such as 
the following arc recognized and utilized can any co-operative 
effort be expected to work out satisfactoriiyr 

a) There should be respect for the individual, yet consistent recognition 
of the fact that rhe common good should be considered paramount. 

b) The Talents and abilities of all persons who can make a contribution 
CO the development of a sound program should be utilized. 

e) The thinking and conclusions of two or more genuinely interested 
penons with a good understanding of the problems and issues are 
likely to be more reliable than the cooeJosions of any one individual, 
d) The procedures osed in solving a problem may be as important as the 
solution and should contribute to the grouth and understanding of 
the participants. 

8. The major ptirpose of every individual and group should be 
to help improve public education. The basic objective of any in- 
dividual or group partidpting in any co-operative undertaking 
can be positive or negative, constnicdve or destructive. Such basic 
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objectives frequently are not stated— may not even be clearly recog- 
nized or admitted by the persons involved. However, they arc very 
important and should be faced realistically. An individual may 
seek primarily to get greater prestige for himself, to block con- 
structive action on a matter because of his extreme bias, or to ac- 
complish other undesirable purposes. A group may be organized 
to keep dotvn ta.vcs regardless of the effect on the educational pro- 
gram, to control the public sdiool program iis way, or to promote 
private schools by discrediting public schools. Fortunately these 
are generally the exceptional situations. Persons who participate 
in any co-operative effort in this area should be willing to subscribe 
without reservation to the objective of improving public education. 

9. Informal co-operative effort should be recognized as just as 
significam and important as the more formal types. The daily rela- 
tions between pupHs and teachers and the frequent contacts be- 
tween parents and teachers and between lay citizens and educators 
afford the most common types of educadoiul co-operation. Such 
informal relations can be helpful or hannful, can facihtate or handi- 
cap other types of co-operation, and therefore should be given 
careful consideration by all persons concerned. Considerable em- 
phasis on developing desirable informal co-operation over a period 
of time should facilitate the more formal types involving commit- 
tees and organizadoos. 

10. Citizen co-operation in improving the work of individual 
chsiTOOTtrs and schools should be considered fundamental. Co-opera- 
tive procedures should function on all levels and in a variety of 
ways. Certain things must be worked out on a system-wide, a state- 
wide, a regional, or a nadonal basis if satisfactory progress Is to 
be made. However, the teaching and learning take place in con- 
necdon with the individual dass and school the pupils attend. As 
noted in chapter v, here is the heart of the program. If teachers, 
pupils, and parents have learned to co-operate effeedvely in con- 
nection tvith the classroom work, they should be prepared to 
co-operate on problems involving the entire school, or the school 
system. Pardcular attendon should be given in every community, 
therefore, to the development of constructive and meaningful 
tcacher-pupil-parcnt co-operadon in a variety of activities and 
projects. 
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I J. The kinds of co-operative actkiiy vihich should be developed 
are those considered to be most appropriate and memitrsftd ht each 
situation. Tlicrc is no one kind of co-opcraiive actirity which is 
most appropriate for all conditions and commoniiics. Many times 
cmplusis needs to 6e placed on better mdividoal rebrions. Some- 
times Informal groups comprised of persons who find they have 
common interests will meet existing needs more readily than for- 
mallj' organized groups. Tlie Parcnt-Te.ichcr Association usually as- 
sumes some responjihilitics that could nor be assumed by any other 
group. In other situations a more formally organized citizens com- 
mittee which can conduct specific studies or sponsor designated 
projects may also be desirable. Usually tn any state or local school 
system there will be many kinds of co-operadre actiWty, each 
designed to meet a particubr need or to serve a specific purpose. 
Careful planning will usually be necessary- to avoid competidon 
and assure tw-ordliution. 

tz. Co-operation should aivtays be genuine and bona fide. All 
drizens must have confidence in the integrity' and sincerity of 
educators. It is equally fundamental that educators trust lay citi- 
zens and have confidence in their good intentions. Educators who 
pbee their own interests above all other considerations make co- 
operation dilHcult if not impossible. Simibriy, other citizens groups 
who want merely to be critical, or to gain advantages for the group 
they represent, tend to obstrucc co-operarion. Afurual trust and 
confidence arc essential for the success of any project. 

13. In so far at practicable, all co-operatizv projects should be 
co-operative from their beginning. There arc sdll some school lead- 
ers wjio believe they should determine the problems and arrive 
at their solutions, then ask individuals or groups merely to approve 
and help publicize their decisions. There is usually little basts for 
co-operation when any person or group is asked merely to approve 
conclusions previously reached by one person or his assistants. An 
endeavor can be said to be truly co-operative v:ben all persons vsho 
are to be directly iinvived hs or abetted by a decision arc in post- 
thu to participate JirectSy pr sbrpstgb tbeir represmSathes in de- 
tenmnlng problems and issues, assembling and interpreting data, and 
arriving at conclusions in the light of all pertinent evidence. In fact, 
there Is no other sound basis for the relationships which arc essen- 
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ti'al to the success of efforts involving co-operative activities in 
education. 

14. The procedure used m a co-operative program should be 
designed to assure that conclusions vdtl be reached and decisions 
made on the basis of pertinent evidence and desirable objectives. 
There is often a temptation for indiitiduals or groups to discuss 
reports they have heard and to speculate on what they think are 
the facts instead of setting about systematically to assemble and 
consider all the evidence and reach conclusions on the basis of such 
evidence. Such rumors or reports may or may not be consistent 
with the facts. Conclusions should alu’aj’s be supported by the 
evidence. Careful study of all pertinent information is necessary 
as a basis for arriving at sound conclusions. 

15. In so far as practicable, decisions should be reached on the 
basis of consensus and agreemenr. In co-operative procedure it is 
important that agreement be reached on all points if at all possible. 
If agreement cannot be reached in terms of the information a\-ail- 
able, the evidence should be restudied, additional evidence procured 
if necessary, and farther efforts made to reach agreement at that 
time. Honest differences of opinion should be respected and care- 
fully considered in an effort to find common points of view and 
agreement. A major objective of any group should be to agree 
on proposals and recouvnendations •which are so sound and logical 
that they uill be generally accepted. Such acceptance constitutes 
a good basis for assuring that the proposals can be satisfactorily 
implemented. 

16. The entire community (local or stale) should be kept in- 
forrned regarding activities and developments relating to cithxn 
co-operation. One of the most unfortunate things that could hap- 
pen xn connection with any co-operative undertaking would be 
for people generally to get the idea that something is going on 
about which they are not properly informed. The public likes to 
feel that developments pettaming to the public school program 
are matters of pubhc information. Special effort should, therefore, 
be made to assure that all pertinent uiformation is promptly made 
available in interesting form to the public and that the community 
is informed concerning all agnificant developments. The develop- 
ment of a satisfactory plan for seeing that this is accomplished is 
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an important responsibilit)' of pcisons interested in the promotion 
of co-operative attitudes and activities in behalf of the schools. 

17. Leaders u-ho understand and believe in co-operative pro- 
cedures are essential. Whether or not co-operation is possible at all 
or whether it works out satisfactorily and beneficially for all con- 
cerned will be determined to a great extent by the attitude of the 
leadership available. If the leaders are interested only in getting 
things done quickly or take the point of view that “educators are 
hired to run the schools,*’ a sarisfactorj' program of cidzen co- 
operation for better schools is likely to be slow in developing. 
Neither is such a program likely to flourish under the “old-line” 
autocratic type of leadership. Co-opention works out most satis- 
faeroril}’ when it has the support of school officials and competent 
public leaders who understand and believe in co-operative pro- 
cedures. 

iff. Persons involved in co-operative projects should be broadly 
representative of all points of vino in the eommmity or stale. 
In carrying out a co-operative program there is sometimes a tend- 
ency to involve only adults, only the dominant social and economic 
group leaders, or only leaders of other select groups not representa- 
tive of the community or of the state. The pubUc schools are for 
the benefit of the entire population. Any program of citizen co- 
operation should, therefore, include persons representative of the 
entire popubtion and of all points of view. Students, out-of-schooI 
youth, and low-economic-Icvcl and minority groups arc most likely 
to be overlooked. But competent persons from all such groups have 
a contribution to make. 

19. Co-operative activities should be so plarmed as to be beneficial 
to the individuals and groups involved as icell as to the public 
schools. The objective of dozen co-operation is not just to arrive 
at the solution of problems regardless of the procedures used or 
of honest convictions wluch may have been disregarded. Instead, 
one 0/ the objectives should be ro help participants understand the 
entire situation better, to coiBidcr all points of view, and to reach 
sound coDcJusions in light of all factors wHch should be considered. 
The process is importanf because, if desirable procedures arc used, 
all partidpants should become better dtizens as a result of their 
experience. 
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20, The possibilities of cithen co-operation should be explored 
before any other course is feiloteed. Tlie cooperative approach to 
the solution of major educational problems should be the objective 
of all individuals and grouja in a community or state. Problems 
differ greatly in nature. Problems pertaining to major policies may 
require co-operation on a community or state-wide basis. Others 
pertaining to internal affairs may require co-operation within the 
staff or sciiool. Still others which arc highly technical in nature 
may he solved on the basis of individual studies and research. More- 
over, some lands of co-operative procedure would come much 
nearer meeting the needs under particular circumstances than others. 
Co-operative practices should be utilized when they give reason, 
able promise of being advantageous, hut tlicy should not be con- 
sidered a panacea. 

There are situations where independent action by educators or 
by other ddzens affords the best opportunity to serve the cause 
of education. Usually, however, that is not the case. As a genera! 
rule independent action should be dedded upon only after alt 
possibilities have been e.Tplored and every reasonable effort has 
been made to develop a co-operative approach. 

at. New groups or organhatiom should be established for pur- 
poses of citizen co-operation only vthen it becotnes evident that the 
needs cannot be met satisfactorily through existing organizations- 
There are already many groups and organizations which arc in- 
terested ia co-operating with the schools in one way or another. 
Many of these are making distinctive and STiIuable contributions. 
For example, no other group could meet the needs that arc being 
met by the parent-teacher assodations or by advisory groups for 
vocational and adult education in most communities and states. A 
study of the situation will often show that there are additional 
contributions that could be made by such organizations. However, 
problems arise from time to rime which require a new or different 
kind of co-operation if th^ are to be satisfactorily resolved. A 
special group may be needed to ^ve attention to a particular prob- 
lem, or a commum'ty or state-wide group may be required to spon- 
sor a comprehensive study or co-ordinate the eff’orts of several 
^^*iug groups. In each case the needs should be carefully analyzed 
and appropriate procedures devdoped for meeting those needs 
most effectively. 
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J2. The board of education and school officials should give care- 
ful consideration to ell proposals and rtccmmiendatiims groudng 
out of the co-operative program and should approve those ichich 
seem to be for the best interest of the schools. One of the outcomes 
of any tj'pe of co-operative activity is likely to be proposals for 
improvement of the public schools. If the participants believe that 
such proposals ivill receive careful and fair consideration, their 
efforts will be much greater than if they have serious doubt about 
the matter. It should be clearly understood, tliercforc, that the 
board (local or state) will consider all proposals relating to policies 
on their merits and will adopt those which seem to be sound and 
desirable. It should also be understood that school oiHdals will 
follow a similar polic)’ regarding proposals for improvements that 
might be effected without involving board poiides. 

aj. All persons and groups mererted in any form of citizen 
co-operation sbotdd continuously seek to miprove the procedures 
atid otacomes. Citizens need to learn how to work together more 
effectively. Some persons and some groups luve made more prog* 
ress than otlicrs. Evetj* effort at citizen co-operation can be Im- 
proved. Those engaged in the process should, tlierefore, be making 
a continuous and sj'scemaric appraisal of riieir own procedures 
and of the procedures used by the group in an effort to improve 
the process and outcomes and nuke co-operative activities more 
effective. 

J4. The procedures taed in co-operative activities should be con- 
sistent icith fundamental principles but sbmtid be designed to meet 
the needs of the particular situation. Unless appropriate basic prin- 
dples are followed in developing plans for co-operative effort, 
didiculties are almost certain to be encountered. However, the basic 
prindpics are necessarily general and, therefore, cannot serve for 
specific guidance in working out the details of a co-operative pro- 
gram- TTie procedures used must, therefore, be designed to meet 
the needs, but there arc certain criteria which should be used for 
general guidance. 

Some Guides for Initiating Co-operative Procedures 

In many states and local sdiool qrstems there has been relarivcly 
little co-operation e.xcept between the superintendent and the board 
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of education or bcwccn parents and teachers. Even though many 
citizens would like to know more about the school program and 
to help improve the schools, they frequently do not know how 
they can get started. Aforeover, in many cases school boards and 
school personnel do not know how to initiate wortli-whilc activities 
beyond the informal co-operation which is inevitable wherever 
there are public schools. The following criteria should provide some 
useful suggestions and guides for getting co-opcrativc projects 
under\vay. 

1. The board of education should adopt a resolution expressing 
its interest in co-operative projects for the benefit of the schools. 
Because of the strategic position of the board of education, it is 
essential that all citizens understand the position of the board with 
reference to various forms of co-operation. If there is any doubt 
about the attitude of the board, members of the professional staff 
may hesitate to encourage co-opendre undertakings and other 
dtkens may not know what reaction to expect when their pro- 
posab are made. If the board adopts an appropriate resolution ex- 
pressing its interest in dozen co-operation, the process will be 
facilitated. 

2. The board and superintendent should take steps to interest pro- 
fessionat persomel in co-operative procedures and to help them un- 
derstand the process. It Is generally recognized that many teachers 
and principals have not had opportunitj’ to Icam how to work effec- 
tively wth parents and other dlizens. The tendency of the average 
person in education is to “go on the defensive” when some person 
makes a critical comment about the schoob. When educators tend to 
react this way, the setting is unfavorable for co-operation. The abil- 
ity to communicate freely and without misunderstanding is of major 
importance. The local superintendent and his staff should take what- 
ever steps are necessary to help teachers work successfully with 
community groups. The state superintendent and his sstistants should 
be prepared to help local school leaden work out constructive pro- 
grams. All school penonnel should be encouraged to read widely in 
the field, ro study what other cominuiucies have done, and to attempt 
to arrive at an understanding of co-operative procedures. 

3. The administration should encourage lay citizens to become 
interested in and to assist -wUh the co-operative process. Most citizens 
have not had opportumty to Jeam to work effectively 'with school 
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personnel. Some of them are likely to approach the problem with 
the feeling that the school simarion is too complex to understand. 
The better by citbens understand the problems which need atten- 
tion and the possibilities and difficulties ioherenr in co-operation, the 
more likely they are to function successfully as members of a co- 
operating group. 

4. There should be some indicnlon that at least a fev> key edu- 
cators and lay citizens are interested and vant to eo-oper.ite. Little 
can be accomplished unless at least some educators and some by 
citizens believe that progress can l»est be made through co-operadyc 
effort. E.xploring the possibilities and determining the bases which 
exist for co-operation may take time, but it should be carefully done. 
Co-operation is a good deal like student government. It docs not 
come about just because an announcement is made that such pro- 
cedures are being instituted. In practically every situation, however, 
some evidence of a willingness to co-operate an be discovered, and 
thb can be used to good ad\antage. 

5. An informal eotimrinee mgkt be encouraged to explore possl- 
bililies of co-operation and propose detirabie activities. Any such 
committee should probably be an informal voluntary group of 
people assembled on the basb of suggestions from ddzens or at the 
suggestion of the board, superintendent, or staff. This group might 
well spend some time exploring proWems and proposing desirable 
activities. 

6. The imiiativc for starting any co-operative activity may come 
from the board, from the superintendent, from the professional staff, 
or front the cot/mtunhy. Once the porentialirics of co-operation are 
understood, there should be no hesitation on the part of board mem- 
bers, the administration, staff members, or by citizens about sug- 
gesting possibilities for co-operarion. What are needed at the be- 
ginning arc good ideas reprding co-opcratis'c activities and pos- 
sibilities. These ideas may come from almost any sourcc-from a 
by citizen, a teacher, an adnunistrator, a universi^* consultant, from 
some group, from the experience of some other community, or 
from the literature. 

7. The first co-operative project should usually be concerned iiitb 
a problem or an issue in vihicb there is considerable eommunhy in- 
terest. The co-operative process usually comes as the result of 
mutual interest and success. If a beginning can he made on a 
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problem which b rccognbed a« needing attention, there ihouid be 
sufTicient prmpcct of succca to insure adet^uate panlcipation on the 
part of different interest groups. It b the better polic)’ to begin a 
co-operative project before the situation has become acute than to 
wait until a quick solution it imperative or until considerable con* 
troversj' has arisen, 

8. A cjpsNe group or commttte ihouH be responslhU for phn- 
nhg ar.d guiding a eo-operjfive project. For the success of an)* co- 
operative project, it b essential tlut the committee in clurge of the 
project be rceognracd by the people of the communit)’ as capbie 
citizens svho arc sincerely interested in tJie public schools. In some 
eases an cabling group may assume the rtsponslbilitj*. If a nesv 
committee b needed, the members should l>c selected in some ap- 
propriate manner. The)' should either be appointed or recognired 
by the board as the group responsible for the project 

9. Qtul'ifteatioui of vtanbert should be agreed upon in aJvanee 
and carefully observed in orgxnhing a courmittee. The baste quali- 
fications for membership should include the following: (a) a genuine 
interest in public education; (b) honesty and sincerity of purpose; 
(c) the ability to recognlie problems, interpret information fairly, 
and reach honest conclusions; and (d) relative freedom from strong 
biases tlut might interfere svith the reaching of sound conclusions. 
If there are to be professional members on a committee, some of the 
profesrional members should have special competence in the field 
being studied, while others should have an interest in the entire field 
of education. ‘ITus svill help to assure an over-all point of view rather 
than the more restricted viesv of specullsts. 

10. In some jiriuticnr a eomrmtxee or sponsoring group should be 
composed entirely of lay eithensi in others, it should include both 
hymen end educators. If the committee b to be responsible for a 
comprehensive study of a state or local school s)'stcm. it should 
probably be composed of by dozens, with a competent educator as 
executive secretary’ or co-ordirutor. Professional participation svfll 
usually come through specul study* commitTccs, each of svhicb 
should probably include both cducaton and laymen. 

It, A committee should gmerally consist of persons selected as 
competent individuals rather than as representatives of organhjtions. 
Some committees which have been comprised of representatives of 
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orpanlzatiom Iiavc functioned veiy well, but it U generally agreed 
that some problems may be avoided if organizational rcprcicntacion 
is not recognized. A person who represents an organization may 
feel that he has to speak for hh organization and may have diiHcuJtv 
in considering problems from the viewpoint of communitj* needs. 
There may a place for some advttofj' commirrecs consisting of 
organizational representatives, but study or policj* committees 
should not be of that tj'pe. 

la. The prceeJine for noTKituiing rnenibers ihoulJ be such as to 
assure that eowpeteut peotmt are proposed. Tlicre is no conclusive 
evidence thus far ilut any one procedure is superior to the others. 
In general, it seems that nominations for membership on local com' 
mittees rnay come from high-school students, civic clubs, parent- 
teacher associatiom, school officuls, or an infonnal committee organ- 
ized for that purpene. On the state level, nominations may come from 
state organizations such as tite congress of parents and teachers, the 
school board memhen association, and so on. It seems endenr that 
nominations should generally not come e.Tclu$ively from school 
offidals. (c h important to follow procedures \ihich will result in 
developing a list of persons uho are well qualified for such an under- 
aking and who are generally recognized as being desirable members 
of such a committee. 

13. The appofrirtrjenS procedure should be such as to assure that a 
conmtiuee vUl be represeritaiive of the eovnmnsity or state. A com- 
mittee should be appointed in some manner that ssill insure freedom 
from partisan polities or s estrd Interests. Ar the state or local level, 
the appointment might well be made by the board of education. The 
persons appointed to the comtiKtrce should constitute a good cross- 
section of their communit)*. An informal conference with the nomi- 
nee might well precede the sending out of an olHcia! letter of ap- 
pointment. 

14. The procedure for the appointment of a conwiittee to vork 
on a school or cUssroortt level sbotild be kept as simple and informal 
at possible. .Most groups working with teachers on the problem of 
indifklaa} classrooms will be cowpofcd of the posena of the childiext 
in the classroom. Such comminces should be organized svith the co- 
operation of the teacher and principal concerned and need not be 
approved by the superintendent or beard. Committees working with 
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ifldiwdual schools on special probletm should Jikcu’ise be worked out 
through the principals and teachers. 

15. The size of a committee should be determined partly by the 
scope of Us isork and partly by principles of efficiency of operaiion. 
If a conamittce is to study a specific problem, from about seven to 
fifteen mcmbcn is usually considered to be an optimum size for 
proper functioning. If, however, the committee is to serve largely as 
a policy committee for a more comprehensive study or project, a 
somewhat larger membership may be in order. Generally, however, 
such committees should not exceed about fifteen to twcnt)’-five per- 
sons. If there is to be a larger membership it probably will be neces- 
sary to have a small executive committee which will be responsible 
for handling most of the details in keeping w’ith policy decisions 
made by the entire committee 

id. A committee should be established for a definite purpose 
•tshieh should be stated in advance. A committee may be established 
for a specific purpose or for a more general purpose. The purpose a 
committee is to sers-e and the general nature of its responsibilities 
should be made dear at the time It is organized. 

17, The term of ser.iee should be htdicated by the appointment. 
If a committee is appointed for a spedfic purpose such as to make a 
study of certain aspects of the school program, the term of sendee 
vnii naturally end when the study is completed. The time by which 
such a study is expected to be completed might well be specified in 
the appointment. If, however, the committee is appointed to serve as 
a policj' committee to sponsor a series of studies or projects, the 
period of service for the cadre conuninee should be indefinite, but 
the term for each member should be spedfied. The maximum term 
for a member should probably be three or four years with the terms 
so arranged that only one-third or one-fourth of the members are 
replaced each year. 

18. The group responsible for a project should reach general 
agreement on the roles of the constituent members. All dozens 
should be in position to make a contribution to some co-operarivc 
project. \Vhile educators may have to take the initiaave in assemb- 
ling certain informadon, this should not be considered the exclusive 
prerogative of educators. Experience has shown that interested per- 
sons can assist with practically every phase of a project. Teams of 
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educators and other citizens frequently function more satisfactorily 
than M'hen each group works in isolation. It Is important, however, 
to have an understanding from the beginning as to how the group 
and its members are to work. 

19. The relations with the board and staff should be clearly de- 
fined and understood. A committee of citizens should from the be- 
ginning dearly undentand its relationship to the board of educa- 
tion, The board should take such steps as are necessary ro assure that 
working relationships are folly defined and understood. No commit- 
tee or group should expect to assume the lespomibili^ for adopting 
and implementing policies for a school or a school system because, 
by law, the board b responablc for policies. As a matter of practical 
procedure, if the recommendations of a committee arc sound, they 
wiU probably be approved by the board, but the dberedon as to 
what is or b not to be done about odopung such recommendadons 
must necessarily be left with the board. The group should have 
full responslbib'ty for proceeding on 0 project in accordance trirh 
the plan it considers best, but of course any commitments for 
the expenditure of public funds must be authorized by the board. 

JO. Provision should be made for meeting any necessary expense. 
It is not customary to pronde compensatioo for members of citizens 
committees M’ho are serving the interests of the schoob of their com- 
munity. Provbion should, howc\-cr. be made for meeting travel and 
other expense incurred in connection with their work. Provbion 
should also be made for other necessary expenses including the com- 
pensadon of subsrirutes for school personnel assigned to devote a 
substandal portion of their time to the project and for secretarial, 
clerical, and technical assistance. 

Some Guides for Carrying Out a 
Co-operaihv Frogram 

While certain criteria arc more applicable to some types of activi- 
ties tiun to others, the following shOTid be useful for general guid- 
ance in carrying out all types of coH)peraii>’c activities; 

}. Prrjms W groups participatins in any co-operative effort 
should clearly widerstand their functions and Ihtatations. An under- 
standing of what a group b expected to do and how far it b to go b 
essential from the very beginning of the activity. When a program 
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is being carried out with the ccM>perarion of the board of education, 
the board should explain its conception of the responsibility of the 
group. If members of the group have any additional ideas, their pro- 
posals should be presented for the consideration of the board and a 
statement developed which represents agreement as to what is to 
be done. 

2. /iny group or cof/mrittef should have full latitude to explore 
all possihilities in its field, arizen groups usually have some difficult)' 
envisioning possibilities beyond the present educational program 
and procedures. For this reason they should not be unnecessarily 
handicapped by restricting regulations or artificial conditions. 

3. The emmuittee or group should orgatiize properly for effective 
ixork. For a simple undertaking there is no need to plan a complex 
organization, but some appropriate organization is necessary' if the 
group is to function effectively- A group should usually select a 
chairman, a snce-chalrman, a secretary, and, if neccssat)’, an execu- 
tive committee. Since the project b co-operative in nature, the chair- 
man should take ever)' possible step to assure that there b complete 
understanding and agreement arall rimes on the suirability and ade- 
quacy of the procedures being used. He cannot afford to be arbi- 
trary or dictatorial but rather should serve as leader and co-ordinator 
for the group. The secrctaty should keep a record of the major deci- 
sions and agreements, copies of which will be distributed to all mem- 
bers of the committee follo^ving each meeting. 

4. Coiupetevt persons v.'bo understand and believe in co-operative 
endeavor should be selected for leadership roles. A leader tvho dis- 
plays little regard for the point of view of others or has little faith 
in co-operative activities b likely to impede the work of the com- 
mittee. It b important, therefore, that persons be carefully selected 
or developed for leadership roles. They should be able to work well 
with others, to help each person make his maximum contribution, 
and to help stimulate interest in co-operative methods of improving 
the program of the schools. 

5. The conmiittee should adopt a vmtten stateinent of its purposes, 
policies, and ivorking relations. Thb statement should be consbtent 
with the statement of policies and purposes as set forth in the reso- 
lution of the board, or, if there b no such resolution, should make 
clear the relations which must be preserved for an effective program. 
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A carefully worded statement which is approved by the entire com- 
mittee is necessary as a basis for definite understanding on the part of 
all members of what the committee is to accomplish and how it is to 
proceed. This statement should clearly explain the purposes and 
scope of its assignment, the duties of commince members, and the 
policies to be followed in conducting the prescribed study or in tar- 
rying on some other kind of projecr. 

6. A cmmiittee v>bich h respomibie far a corrtprehensive ttudy 
ihottld serve principally as a policy cotmriittee. Some policy commit- 
tees have attempted to assign rcspoasibilicy for specific aspects of the 
study to selected members of the group In practice this procedure 
lias generally not worked t-er)' satisfactorily because some committee 
members tend to get lost in details and fail to give proper attention 
to general policy. The central committee should determine all poli- 
cies relating to problems for study, procedorcs. and conclusions. 
Study committees have frequently been organized around major 
problems such as the following: (a) resources, (b) organization and 
administration, (c) the instructional program, (d) staff personnel, 
(e) pupil personnel, (/) the school plant, (g) transportation, or 
(h) finance and business administration. Special committees luve 
sometimes been organized for the study of the elementary-school 
program, the secondary-school pn^ram, vocational education, 
adult education, and so on. The polity committee responsible for a 
comprehensive study will not itself be able to carry out the details 
of each of the studies to be developed in connection with their 
program. 

7. The coiwnlttee should endeavor to utilize all appropriate re- 
sources. Usually it will be desirable for the members of a committee 
CO do considerable reading in the field in which they are tvorking. 
All such materials should be assembled and organized so they will be 
readily available for use. Many times human resources beyond the 
penonnel of the committee will be found helpful There are usually 
people available who know more about certain aspects of the prob- 
lem at hand than the members of the group doing the work. Such 
persons should be located and their help sought in analyzing, under- 
standing, and thinking through the problem. No appropriate re- 
sources of any type should be overioolced. 

8. The cotmnittee should select as consultants persotis Most com- 
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is being carried out with the co-opcradon of the board of education, 
the board should explain its conception of the responsibility of the 
group. If membere of the group has-e any additional ideas, their pro- 
posals should be presented for the consideration of the board and a 
statement developed which represents agreement as to what is to 
be done. 

2. Atiy group or covnmttee should have full latitude to explore 
all possibilities in its field. Orizen groups usually have some difficult)’ 
envisioning possibilirics beyond the present educational program 
and procedures. For this reason th^’ should not be unnecessarily 
handicapped by restricting regulations or artificial conditions, 

3. The conrmhtee or group should orgamze properly for effective 
'isork. For a simple undertaking there is no need to plan a complex 
organization, but some appropriate organization is neccssaty if the 
group is to function effectively. A group should usually select a 
chaiiman, a vice-chaimiaQ, a secrecaty, and, if necessarj', an execa- 
tire committee. Since the pro)ect is co-operative in nature, the chair- 
man should take ever)’ possible step to assure that there is complete 
understanding and agreement at all times on the suitability and ade- 
quacy of the procedures being used. He cannot afford to be arbi- 
traiy or dlccatotul but rather should serve as leader and co-ordinator 
for the group. The secretary should keep a record of the major deci- 
sions and agreements, copies of which will be distributed to all mem- 
bers of the committee following each meeting. 

4. Competent persons irho understand and believe in co-operative 
endeavor should be selected for leadership rotes. A leader who dls- 
pl2)’s little regard for the point of vic%v of others or has little faith 
in co-operative activities is likely to impede the work of the com- 
mittee. It is important, therefore, that persons be carefully selected 
or developed for leadership roles. They should be able to work well 
with others, to help each person nuke his maximum contribution, 
and to help stimulate interest in co-operative methods of improving 
the program of the schools. 

j. The conmiittee should adopt a vvritten statement ofitspurposes, 
policier, and trorking relations. This statement should be consistent 
wdth the statement of policies and purposes as set forth in the reso- 
lution of the board, or, if there is no such resolution, should make 
clear the relations which must be preseived for an effective program. 
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A carefully worded statement which is approved by the entire com- 
mittee is necessary as a basis for definite ondcrstanding on tlie part of 
all members of what the committee is to accomplish and liow it is to 
proceed. This statement should clearly explain the purposes and 
scope of its assignment, the duties of committee members, and the 
policies to be followed in conducting the prescribed study or in car- 
rying on some other kind of project. 

6. A covnnittee which is responsible for a comprehensive study 
should serve principaily as a policy conmnttee. Some policy commit- 
tees have attempted to assign rcsponsibilltj' for specific aspects of the 
study to selected members of the group. In practice this procedure 
has generally not worked very satisfactorily because some committee 
members tend to get lost in details and fail to give proper attention 
to general policj*. The centra! committee should determine all poli- 
cies relating to problems for study, procedures, and conclusions. 
Study committees have frequently been organized around major 
problems such as the following: (a) resources, (b) organization and 
administration, (c) the instrucrional program, (d) staff personnel 
(e) pupil personnel, (f) the school plant, (g) transportation, or 
(h) finance and business administration. Special committees have 
sometimes been organized for the study of the elementary-school 
program, the secondary-school program, vocational education, 
adult education, and so on. The policy committee responsible for a 
comprehensive study will not itself be able to carry out the details 
of each of the studies to be developed in connection with their 
program. 

7. The cmmmttee should endeavor to utilize all appropriate re- 
sources. Usually it will be desirable for tlie members of a committee 
to do considerable reading in the field in which they arc srorking. 
All such materials should be assembled and organized so they will be 
readily available for use. Many rimes hunun rewurces beyond the 
personnel of the committee will be found helpful There arc usually 
«oplc available who know more about certain aspeco of the prob- 
lem at hand than the members of the group doing the work. Such 
persons should be located and their help sought m analyzing, under- 
standing. and thinking through the problem. No appropriate re- 
sources of any tj’pc should be overioot . 

8. Tbt emwitur should nice! os eousuhms porsou, com- 
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petait to 'ivork v.'ith the eenrmatttt in a cooperative program. For 
all studies at tlic state level and for many studies or projects at the 
local level the services of consultants will be needed. The peBons 
who arc selected to serve as consultants should be competent in the 
area in which they arc to work, should be experts in working with 
groups, and should be expcCTed to assist the tvorking groups and ihe 
committee in analj’zing problems, collecting data, and arriving at 
reliable conclusions. The consultants should not be expected to nuke 
the analyses tlicmselves; diey certainly should not dcrermine the 
recommendations. 

9. The cotmmitee should proceed logically and scieniifieady. In 
many situations there are likely to be about as many rumors and 
false leads as valid generalizations. After a committee lias defined the 
problems in its area, it should proceed systcmaticaily to assemble the 
o-idence to be used as a basis for agreeing upon conclusions and 
recommendations. The mote sdcntihcally the group proceeds, the 
better the prospects for a successful outcome. The emphasis should 
be on careful, sj-sremaric study and on avoidance of mere speculation 
and unsupponed conclusions. 

to. Evidence concerning desirable objecthvs or the ebaraeteristies 
of a desirable program should be carefully ajscrr:bled and used in 
evaluating the present In addition to assembling evidence 

concerning the present status of the aspect of the educational pro- 
gram with which it is concerned, each commirtec will have the re- 
sponsibility’ of determining what is needed for a good program in its 
area. This step will require 3 cam-ass of the literature in the field, a 
study of the opinions of experts, and an analysis of the most promis- 
ing practices and other constructive ideas as to what is necessary' for 
the particular community or state. The information thus assembled 
should be used in evaluating the existing program and in planning 
improvements. 

II. Any co-operative project should be used to facilitate co- 
operative action in general. It is important to recognize that, in a co- 
operative project, the objectives include the development of good 
leadership, the improvement of understanding, and the discovery of 
more effective ways of working toge^er. The process may, there- 
fore, become just as significant as die solution. For this reason, pro- 
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ccdtires which facilitate co-operative activities should be carefully 
observed at all times. 

12. Afeetings should be open to the public. It is essential that meet- 
ings of any co-operative committee should generally be open to the 
public. Steps should be taken, however, to assure that persons who 
attend such meetings understand that ail possibilities are being ex- 
plored and that tentative opimons may be expressed during the pre- 
liminary stages in order to insure consideration of all phases of the 
problem. The public should have access to all facts being considered 


by the committee. 

13. The cotmnittee should adopt a tcorhing pim v.-iih definite 
terrmnation dates for variotu aspects of its program. Unlcffl ^ 
plan is adopted, there Ls ahrays the possibilln' that discussions will 
continue over such a long period of time that people may get die 11^ 
pression nothing is being accomplished. A working schedule should 
provide ample time for consideration of all phases of the problem, 
but a time limit for each phase should be established and observed. 
If the committee is responsible for pbnning and guiding a scries of 
studies, the schedule M-ill necessarily be somewhat more complicated 
and may need revision from time to time. 

14. Thi emnwrn, should mset cs eftm ss mecssssy to osme 
coahmaus progrtst. It Is pJtticuhrly taporant ttat a 

mcc: when nacesary to dettnoinc ot approve the scope of the stody 
ot proicct or the htfotosarioo to be gathered aod the *“ 

be Ld, as well as she tentative sumniaor " "’T' 
mittee will want to satisfy telf that the study ,s properly planned 
and is ptoceding satistactorily toward consplcoon. It ™‘' J'” 

to allow ample Lz to review condos.ons and recommendanons to 
be sure the proposals are sound. 

The L^istee should empbadze she 
rtmesfce psoposoU. It is usoally nmch 

propose constructive soggesdons. A group „thcr than con- 

Lvevet is likely to be desmictive in its net effect rather than con 
stroZ: mrothe fac« wntmnt eddeism of 
dons there should be no hesiedon abottt p”. 

the ctidcisms should be accompmed by consttucnve proposals 
effeedng improvements. 

i(S. A co-operative group sboula seek to 
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portant princip!et end ismes. It is sometimes easier to deal in person- 
alines than with fundamental principles or issues. However, any 
group which deals in personalities is almost certain to involve itself in 
difficulties. The constructive procedure involves facing issues and 
working out desirable solutions. When procedure is kept on thb 
level, the outcomes are likdy to be wholesome. 

17. A mujor objective should be to effect mprovements in the 
educational program. Every group engaged in co-operative acrivides 
should be interested in improving the cducadonal program instead 
of merely maldng pronouncements. A statement of lindbgs and 
conclusions may be useful, but if the work ends at that stage the ac- 
complishments may be limited. The objective should be to propose 
practical plans for the impro%'cment of the educational program and 
to assist the administradon in effecring such improvements as arc 
agreed upon. 

18. Generally, a conrmittee should be expected to prepare e 
report explaining hs analysis of the problem end giving its findings 
and conclusions. Any such report should represent concurrence on 
the part of all members of the committee, even though assignments 
for preparing certain parts may have been divided among the mem- 
bers. The report should be reriewed by the committee and further 
changes made, if necessary, in order to clarify the statement. When 
agreement has been reached, the report should be presented or nude 
available to the appropriate agency or organization, usually to the 
board of educadon and, as a general rule, to the public. 

19. AU members of the committee should expert to assist in urter- 
preting the report to the board and possibly to the public. Any co- 
operadve study or project will probably involve only a small pro- 
pordon of the total population. Since all members of the committee 
^till hare taken part in carrj’ing out the project and in preparing die 
report, they are in a good position to help interpret the report to the 
board and to the public. 
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Careful Appraisal Is Needed 

>l A liOtn C. II AN^ 

}JERA£RT M. HAMLIN 


Imparlance of Appraisal 

(Much 0/ our strengrh as a nation stems /rom the conviction of 
most Americans that nocliing less than the best education that can 
be provided is good enough for the chfldren, youth, and adults of 
each community and state. Because of this point of vietv, we re- 
proach ourselves if we feel that in any important respect our schools 
are nor ttarkedly better now than they were a few years ago. Afore- 
over, we are determined that they shall be better in the future than 
they are at the present time. 

Alost of us hold the same espectations with reference to the pro- 
cedures used to improve the schools. We feel that something is seri- 
ously wrong if these procedures are not working better today than 
they did in the past, and arc determined to make them operate even 
more satisfactorily in the future. 

As one 0/ Che potenoaUy fruitful means of improving the schools, 
citizen co-operation in all of its many forms is expected to be con- 
tinuously improved. We expect it to be more eiTective today than it 
was yesterday, and to be even better tomorrow than it is today. This 
is simply another wTiy of saying that all types and levels of co-opera- 
tion in school affairs should be under ^•stemaiic appraisal, cither 
continuously or at frequent periodic intervals. 

Some judgment or appraisal of developments is inevitable. Those 
who do not believe in the process or who ate not satisfied with the 
outcomes are likely to be critical. Others may be enthusiastic about 
the same developments. Who is right? Such appraisals are often sub- 
jective and based on different points of view'. Under such conditions, 

a<«3 
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varj’jng conclusions may be ccpcctcd. Much more objective and 
satisfactory bases for appraisal arc desirable and, in /act, necessary 
as a means of helping to bring about needed improvements. 

There are t%vo basic general questions which should be wised by 
everyone concerned with citizen co-operation for better schools; 
(a) What is the effect on the public school program and (b) What 
is the effea on the participants? If the net effects in both instances 
are good or wholesome, Ac activity has undoubtedly been worth 
while; if not, the activity may have been useless or even harmful. 
But these questions, although fundamental, are too general to indi- 
cate particular problems or promising developments. More spedfic 
questions, such as those implied by the principles and criteria in chap- 
ter X, are needed. The development and use of such questions would 
be one good way for any s^ool system or co-operating group to 
approach the problem of evaluaoea 
There are, however, three fundamental steps or procedures which 
are essential to satisfscrorj* appraisal: (a) We should have clearly in 
mind whit to look for, that is, what we should expect citizen co- 
operation in school affairs co accomplish, and how we chink this 
co-operative program should be conducted, (b) We should look for 
(and know how to look for) the things that tell us whether we are 
accomplishing what we want to accomplish, and whether we are 
working together in the ways that promise to jtield the best results, 
(c) We should make some sort of record of our appraisal so that 
later comparisons and estimates of progress ^vill be possible. These 
three major steps arc discussed in the ensuing sections of this chapter. 

What To Look For 

All the things we expect dozen co-operation in school affairs to 
accomplish can be classified under the following statements: 

1. Wc expect co-operadoa to help improve the educational program for 
the children, youth, and adults of the community. 

2. We expect citizen co-operation to make the participants better able to 
help improve tiie educationai program and more di^sed to do so. 

To be useful for appraisal purposes, each of these two big expecta- 
tions must be spelled out somewhat. The first should be detailed in 
terms of (a) what we think a good educational program is or should 
do, and {b) what dtizens should do to help provide such a program. 
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The second should be detailed in terms of (a) what contllrions arc 
necessary for a co-operafive group (two or more persons) 10 \rork 
cfFcctivcly and with benefit to members of the group and to the 
schools; and (b) what arrangements were nude for citUen co- 
operation, and what the effects of these arrangements were on the 
partidpants and on the schools. 

Illustrations of how each of these four Jobs of detailing might be 
done and of things to look for at the local Icsxl are given on the fol- 
lowing pges. It should be clearly understood, however, that the 
suggestions below arc for illustrative purposes only and that cacli 
group will need to develop Its own list. Simitar steps should be taken 
and many similar points raised with reference to co-operation on the 
state or national levcL To the extent that dements or conditions, 
such as any of those proposed, air defident or befcing, there should 
be cause for alarm and a challenge for further anal^'sis and ini- 
pro vcmenis. 
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. d) In addition to serving aQ children and youth of elementary- and high* 
school age, it should in many comenuaidea provide adequate junior- or 
community-college facHides for all young adults who are interested 
b post-high-school education of less than senior-college grade, 
e) It should also provide whatever other educational facilities of less than 
senior-college grade the educational needs of the other mieresttd adults 
of the communiij’ may require of the school b order to satisfy their 
vocational, ciric, arocarioaal, or odier legitimate mteresa and apti- 
tudes. 

In the last analysis, citizen co-operarion m school affairs can be 
regarded as desirable only if it attempts to help the schools accom- 
pl^h purposes such as these, and can be judged effective only to the 
degree that such help is actually given. An^thbg accomplished 
through citizen co-operation which enables a person or group to 
become more capable of helping the schools attain such purposes 
and which creates a detire to provide such help should be chalked up 
on the credit side of the ledger. 

tvuAT crnzi^'s shooid do to help the schools 
PPO tTDE A coco PROCR-VM 

Every drizen should be mterested in helping the schools provide 
a good educational program. Among the Lnportaac thbgs dozens 
should endeavor to learn or do arc the following; 

a) They should secure an uademaoding of why it is that the public 
schools should do the thbgs agreed upon and liked under the previous 
topic, such as ser\-ii^ well all tiic cl^dren and youth of clementarj-- 
and hIgh-school age b the conunoaiw, and should help as nun}' 
others as possble acquire this basic understanding. 
f>) They should seek to find out what the problems arc as the schools 
attempt to tneasore up to acceptable criteria for good schools and 
should help to resolve tiiese problems. For example, the}* should find 
out how many of the youth of high-school age actually are in high 
school, why ir is that many youth eidicr never entered or never grad- 
uated from high school, what thbgs need to be done to remedy this 
stuation, and how they can help to get these necessary thbgs done. 
e) They should seek to find out what the ptobleim are as the schools 
attempt to pron'de eqoaf etfucatmnaf opportunities for aff types of 
children and youth and should help to resolve these problems. For 
example, bey should find out how adequately some particular group 
of pnpils--say the hard-of-hearing— are iking served, what needs to be 
done to make be education of these younescers as good as it ought 
ro be, and how to get these oecessat}' things done. 
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d) They should sect to find out what tl>e problems of the schools are in 
respect to building community understanding and support of a sound 
program of education for character, health, drfc parricipaoon, and 
home membership which Js property co-ordinated with the other edn- 
cational agencies of the conununi^ and should help resolve these 
problems. 

e) They should seek to find out what the problems of the schools are 
Ki respect to building community understanding and support of a 
sound educational program for teaching the fundamentals of com- 
munication and number, for engendering a knowledge of the cul- 
tural heritage, and for prodding other necessar)' kinds of training 
and should help resolve these pi^lcms. 

f ) TTic)' should secure an understanding of the role of the junior college 
and of the need for junior-college and adult education In the com- 
munity and should help as many others as possible acquire these under- 
standings. 

t) They should help as many other people as possible find out ss hat these 
problems really mean for the schools and should enlist their co-oper- 
ation in helping to resolve the prnlilems. 

These proposals suggest tlw ends to which all kinds of lay-profes- 
sional co-operation in school alTairs should be directed. 'Hie)* sug- 
gest, then, some of the big tWrtp to look for in appraising the 
results of such co-operation. 

covnmo.vs ESststiAt fob mtcntT. crnit-s co-optn.t'noM 

Means as well as ends are important, for they al\va;j"S determine the 
effectiveness with which the ends are achieved. In many instances, 
they’ may c\-cn subvert the ends sought. From thb it follows that 
there are considerations in respect to means M’hich we should look 
for in apprabing citizen co-operation in school affairs. These con- 
siderations arc virtually all embodied in the co-operative process 
itself, which, as the term implies, involves groups of two or more 
penons working together. 

We know that certain conditions should be met if thb process is 
to function smoothly. IVhat these conditions arc, tlien, consiirures 
what we should look for at thb level of appraisal. Here arc the princi- 
pal condirions which should obtain: 

«») There should be adequate communication between the parties con- 
cerned. 

I ) The persons Involved most want to communicate svich one another; 
thb desire will be lasting only if there is a common understanding 
of the job to be done. 
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j) There must be a “commoa language” SO that ihe persons concerned 

can communicate; the terms used most mean approiimacely the 
same to alL 

3) There must be abundant opportmuties to cotrunurucate; face-to- 
face contacts and frequent associadon are necessarj' for this pur- 
pose. 

b) There should be agreement regarding the values on the basis of srhich 
judgments are to be made and action taken. If there is no sudi agree- 
ment, the co-operadng parties will be working at cross purposes, and 
all sorts of unsatisfactory consequences n-flJ follow. The essence of 
“group belongingness” is the acceptance of the common purpose of 
the group; wnthout this, the individuals involrcd cannot possibly pnD 
together over die long hauL 

i) This agreement, if it does not already exist, should be reached bj' 
CDOsauus. If some do not accept the purpose, there will be a mi- 
noritj’ working at cross purposes with the majoritj'. This cm lead 
only to ineffectiveness and may easily result in the breaking up of 
the group, 

;) Consensus comes from patiently and tactfully studying the atnatioa 
and “talkzog it out," rtever from the rream-roUer taedes of a na- 
joritj' overriding a nunoritj'. 

c) The goal of the co-operating gro u p should be a compelling one; h 
must be regarded by everyone as wonh working for. Ko sensible 
petson will perdstendy work hard at something he is not worth 
doing. 

d) The level of asplndon should be realistic; the group should not “bhe 
off more than it can chew." We know that nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. If the group experiences my much in the way of faUnre, it wiD 
soon break up. What it atte m pts to do must be big enough or difficult 
enou^ to be worth doing, but not so big or so dIScult as to make 
failure almost as likely as succes. 

e) The level of aspiration should be kept de^dble at the “talk stage” so 
that later, if need be, it can be lowered somewhat without the grmq> 
feeling that this constitutes either failure or an admission of failure 
on its part. At the talk stage the difficulties are frequendy not folly 
apparent, nor is the actual magnitude of the task usually perceived 
accurately, hi the action phase these usually become apparent rather 
soon. The group diould feel no Gim co mm i mieu t as to the “site of the 
bite” until it b far enough along in the action phase to be quite real- 
istic about what it is endertakn^. 

f ) The nature of what the group sets out to do should be something which 
those who make the final decason are not likely to reject. Communi- 
cation and understanding are in^KUtant at all sta g es . If a group pro- 
ceeds to work out something in good faith and is then blo^ed, either 
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it will dissoh'e in frustration or perrist only as a pressure group or 
opposition body. Such consequences arc apt to be corrosive of good 
school-community relations. 

g) The co-operating group should feel that it is getting somewhere, or it 
will fall apart. This means that h most keep itself “on the beam” in 
respect to an undertaking which it feels is worth doing. 

([») The distribution of tasks within the group should be guided by mucli 
the same principle. Individual members of the group can be expected 
to drop out if they feci that they are wasting their time or if they are 
asked to do things which are too difficult for them to accomplish suc- 
cessfully. 

j) For maximum produciirity, the individuals comprising the co-oper- 
ating group should see their individual nndemkings as necessary com- 
ponents of the central task set by the total group. 

i) If the group is to continue to hold together and to function, it should 
have a succession of osks which it xvants to accomplish. Most desir- 
ably. these tasks should be interrelated; the first should be antecedent 
to the second, the second to the third, and so on. 

t) There should be a strong group feeling if members of a poup are to 
work together constructively and to function at their maxunum 
tiveness. Tliis feeling is facilitated If the group operates democrati- 
cally by defining lo purposes and shaping ns pbns on the ^sis ot eon- 
Kiisus, if each member of the group has some opportuni^’ for lead- 
enhip 00 some aspect of the problem, and if his contnbunons are 
approvingly recognized by his fellows. 

/) The productiveness of a group is improved 

appraisal. To be most useful, this self-appraisal should be provided 
for in some systematic way either at the very 

after the co-operating group is formed. The group should rnake defi- 
nite and adequate provisions for systematic self -appraisal 
account of the purposes or ends of the group and the svay in which it 


PtANNlKG FOR CTTtZEN CO-OPERATJO.V 

We have thus far suesested what one should loot for in appnusing 
citizens group in respeet to their purposes and then interpersonal 
relationships. In addinon. eiptricnce has taught us thst certain con- 
ditions should obtain in organizing lay gronj^nd in the way 
which they relate themselves to the schools. These Kodieions uc 
indicated by many ot the questions presented in the following hsn 
All of these questions are applicable to the “ 

parent-teacher associations, citizens cotnnutto^ and !''“da<nt o„ 
lommittees of lay organlzadons. n.ose wlneh are sn.table fo, the 
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smaller and quite informal groups, such as a teacher and the parents 
of his pupils, should be apparent upon inspection. 

a) How was the arrangement effected? 

(1) Were all who might be affected by the arrangement (or their 
representatives) consulted? 

(2) \^'^erc the specific needs for the arrangement and the purposes 
to be accomplished by it determined before the arrangement was 
made? 

(3) Were the relationships to existing organizations determined? 

(4) Were competent consultants used in planning an over-all struc- 
ture of school and community relationships? 

(5) Was the arrangement chosen because of its adaptability to the 
community ot was it copied from another and different com- 
munity? 

(6) Did the board of education initiate or approve the arrangement 
in an adequate starement of policy? 

(7) Did the organized school staff concur in the arrangement? 

(8) Were chose included as fcpreseniaaVes 0/ the people really repre- 
sentative of them? If not. has there been real effort to include 
more representative persoos? 

(9) Is each person participating in the arrangement a free individual 
or is he responsible to a group or an individual? 

( 10) Is there a charter, constitution, or other document which indicates 
clearly the field in which this particular D’nd of co-operation is to 
function, its purposes, its restrictions, and its relationships? 

b) \STwt arc the purposes of the participants? 

(1) Arc the participants “pure in heart,” seeking only the best edu- 
cation for the children, youth, and adults of the district? 

(2) Do the participants see their central task clearly and wort coti- 
sistently upon it? 

(}) Arc adequate time and thought ^ven to refining the particular 
purposes and goals to be sought? 

(4) Do all participants Understand and accept the stated purposes? 
Are new participants inducted into an understanding of them? 

(5) Are the purposes feasible? 

(6) Is there frequent appraisal of progress toward accepted goals? 

(7) Do the purposes have to do widt the major goals or objectives of 
public education or are they confined to details of conducting a 
traditionally conceived scht^ system? 

c) How is the arrangement operated? 

(1) Do the participants contiuuoudy and systematically appraise their 
work’ Have appraisab improved their work? 

(2) Is the %votk of the poriiapants planned as far in advance as is 
feasible? 
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(j) Is the planning carried out dcfflocradcally? 

{4) Is the work of the group planned in relation to the work of other 
groups tvJiich are responsible for or hceresied in the schools? 

(s) Are democratic discusdon procedures principally used in meet- 
ings? Are minority groups and indlviduab protected in their rights 
to self-expression? 

(d) Has the group become a study group, which marshals facts and 
considerations before announcing its conclusions? 

(7) Are the interests and sixties of all participants well utilized? 

(8) Do participants attend meetings regularly? 

(9) Is there adequate use of consulcams? 

(to) Are adequate records kept? 1 $ the work of the group properly 
reported to those who should know about It? 

(tl) Docs the group stay within its prescribed field? 

(n) Does the group alwa^'s recognize the rights and responsibilities of 
Jay citizens, the board of education, administrators, teachers, and 
nonacademic employees? 

d) Wliat have been the e/Tects of the arrangement upon rhe participants? 
0 ) Have the participants developed an increased Interest ia chose 
who ate served or might be served by the schools, in the schools, 
and In the work of the particular group? 

(a) Is there more svidespread and more active participation in the 
work of the group? 

(3) Do the members of the group feel increasingly that their work 
is necessary, perhaps indispensable? 

(4) Do the members increasingly appreciate the privilege of mem- 
bership in the group? 

(5) Do the mcniben increaangly enjoy working together? 

(d) Are the members learning? Are their visions widening? Are they 
becoming more accurate and objective in their thinking about 
school aifairs? 

(7) Do Uyrnen 2nd schoolmen apprcchtc each other more and like 
each other better? increasingly enjoy being and working together? 

(8) Arc the leadership tasks being better performed? 1$ new leadership 
developing? 

(9) Do the memben contribute new and fresh ideas about the schools 
and educarion? 

(to) Do the members want to communicate their new ideas and radiate 
their new enthusiasms to their fellow laymen and teachers? 

(11) Has the group developed the courage of its convictions? 

C) VVbat have been the effects of the arrangement upon education in the 
district? 

(t) Have some of the possible gains or goals proposed for the school 
program been attained? 

(a) Are the group and irs work increasingly understood and sup- 
poned by professional workers and orizens in the district? 
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(3) Is the group helping to develop closer relationships between the 
schools and the organizations and institutions of the disinrt? 

(4) Has the group helped to develt^ in the people of the district and 
in the professional staff a less complacent attitude toward the 
schools, caused them to becwne more constructively critical, made 
the schools seem more important to them, and made diem more 
appreciative of the good things die schools do? 

(5) Has the group helped the people of the district to become able 
to do what they can for themselves In school matters and to rely 
less upon outside agencies? 

(d) Has long-range planning for the schools been promoted? 

(7) Have new needs for education been discovered in the district and 
related to the program of the schools? Have any acdvidcs been 
discovered wluch are no longer needed? 

Not all arrangements for dtizen co-operation have proved to be 
helpful. The time has come for careful studies of various arrange- 
ments which will result in the improvement of the best and the elimi- 
nation of the wont, ^^uch more research by local, state, and national 
groups might well be directed toward determining the effects on the 
schools of citizen participation in school affairs and of the many 
different arrangements for providing it. 

The questions that have been raised in this section suggest one 
means of evaluating the purposes and activiries of the many lay on- 
gaiuzations that indicate an interest in the schools. Many of these 
groups have been very constructive and helpful. On the other hand, 
some obviously do not want to work witli professional personnel; 
a few are not representative and do not want to become representa- 
tive; others chink they know what the schools should be and see no 
need for further study. 

School officials and profesrional workers have often stood aside 
while groups of all kinds organized, when, instead, they might have 
invited representative ritizens to co-operate with them in ways that 
would be good for the schools, for the public, and for the education- 
al profession. There are tested vnys of organizing independent as 
well as school-sponsored citizens groups to work with boards of edu- 
cation, administrators, teachers, and nonacademic employees.* 

t. See: ffotc Ife Can Organise for Better Schoolt (Mew York: National 
CStizens Commission for the Public Sdnols. (9$}): also, Herbert Al. Hamlin, 
A Cftarfer for a System of Scbool-ipoiisoreil CjfiseTW Comrmtiees (Utbana, Illi- 
nois: OSice of Field Services, (Allege of Education, University of Illinois, «95})- 
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The important question is not: Should lay citizens participate with 
professional workers in school affairs? It i$r How shall citizens partic- 
ipate with them? Viewed from the standpoint of the layman, the 
same reasoning applies. Lay citizens have the posver to make school 
policies, but they cannot make policies which are good for themselves 
and their children without professional advice and they cannot 
execute policies except through the medium of school personnel. 

Hov} To took for Important Things 
Penons who are concerned wnth evaluation need to know when, 
where, and how to look for evidence concerning (a) improvemenB 
in the school program and (b) the functioning of the group which 
is interested in these improvements. 


EVIDENCE CO.VCERNINQ IMPROVEMENTS 
IN TOE SCHOOL PROGRAM 

Whin To Look. Let us first tol tvith the question of 
should loot for sigtiilicent evidence concerning the schools which 
can be used in evaluating cidten cowiperation. A simple lUustiauon 
will suggest the answer. Let us suppose that a busin^an “ 
New Year's resolurion to try to reduce his weight by nven^-liv 
pounds during the ensuing year. He wall certiunly weigh hi^eW 
before he be^ns to reduce. He avill also step on 
time to time during the year to see how he is doing, that is, m «e 
how his weight eompates with what it had httn And, if hr tat 
airtady aehiLd hb goal before that drn^ 

stlf at Uie end of the year. Only by weighing himself at these differ 
tnt times could he know where he bepn, how he was doing and » 
what extent he succeeded in getring rid of the poun s 
lose. However, thb businessman wdll do more than * 

weights. He m^sr abo keep in good health and f'™ J 

will'want to check on himself or have lumself ch^krf to make 
sure that no other important nbiredves sue 
if a citirens greop trally wants to know whtthrr « b mabng 
progress, it needs to know what .he siruanoo wws 
l^uured, and what it b now as comparrf with ''to ■' '™ ‘ 

parent-teacher assodation b just starting out on a y 
to help improve the association, Itt ns say-it needs to nad down eer 
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tain facts about the parent-teacher association right now if, one year 
later, it is going to know instead of guess whether or not it has suc- 
ceeded. And if it wants to know’ hosv it is doing halfway through 
the year, it will need to take nonce of the same sec of facts about 
the association at that time. 

Unless it b willing to proceed more or less in the dark, a citizens 
group should look for and record the significant facts about its un- 
dertaking and itself at the bepnnlng, at one or more rimes during 
the operations, and at the conclusion of the undertaking. Provisions 
for doing this looking and recording riiould, from the very outset, 
be made an integral parr of the plans. The group should recognize 
that appraisal of the school program or of any phase of it is not a 
simple or an easy process. It should be carefully planned and carried 
out tvith competent professional guidance. 

Where end How To Look. This brings us to the question of where 
we should look for pertinent evidence. Common sense tells us wc 
must look where the evidence is. If a drizens group is attempting to 
l\e!p the high school improve its dtizenship program, the group must 
get iB “noV' evidence from pertinent school records, from current 
observations by teachers, parents, other drizens, and by the young- 
sters themselves of pupil behavior in significant citizenship situations 
—In school, ar home, on the streec. in business establishments, dosvn 
town, and the like. Later, it should go to the same sources for the 
same hinds of infonnation in order to sec in what respects and by 
how much the situation has been improved. 

Or let us suppose that the education committee of some civic 
organization is co-operating with the school in iwproring its voca- 
tional-guidance program. One of the activities planned may be a 
careers day followed by conferences in which boys and girls learn 
firsthand from workers in various occupations what these occup- 
tions require by way of preparation, what one does in them, what 
possibilities for service and for advancemenr they afford, and so on. 
If this education committee really wints to know whether its help b 
effective it will build into its plans certain provisions for securing 
evidents from riic pupils, rticir prenis, 6ie school, and from the 
businessmen, professional men, and skilled workers who take part in 
the undertaking. 

By means of questionnaires rite committee could find out what the 
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unanswered questions and perplcititics of the students were before 
the carcers-day enterprise Avas undertaken and the extent to wWch 
these were resolved or reduced by the project. “Before and after” 
interviews with a few randomly selected pupils could be utilized for 
the same purpose. These peneal-and-papcr devices could be prepared 
by a joint committee of teachers and members of the education 
committee, or the Latter could, with propriety, suggest that the 
school assume the full responsibility. Similarly, the “before and 
after” interviews might be jointly conducted, or they might be made 
the school’s responsibilitj'. 

Randomly selected parents might also be queried before and after 
the carcers-day undertaking in respect to significant things about 
their sons and daughtcrs-wliat occupational plans did these young- 
sters indicate and how sensible and carefully thought out did these 
plans appear to be before and after the carcers-day conference. 
Tiiese sample inquiriw might be made through interviews or by 
simple correspondence forms, either by memben of the educaoon 
committee or by school counselors at the suggestion of the com- 


mittee. . •« f 

The occupiuoml cepce5entati«s with whom the pupil conf«- 
eitces were held misht well be queried both before and efter the 
undeitalrins in respect to their eppraisals of their own adequacy to 
give tile kinds of help which should be provided and their .^atm 
of the worth of the entenwise. Any losses in respein to self-oo^- 
dence and any lowering of value estimates which might uc<™ wuljd 
suggest preveurive measures that should be taken another time. Ay 
gaii in *ese respeew would supply useful iuformatton for penuad- 
ing still larger numbers of citizens to paroapate. , . . _ . ;_t, 

Or let u? suppose that the parents and teachers of e ,omor high 
school have teaLd »p for purposes of 

simadon in their school. Tl.e fiwr thing then plan “ 

that reasonably exact facw bearing on die present “"“h™ I" ■‘""- 
minedi facts Lu, the time 

arrangements, the choice of dishes offc ye 

sented by the food which the pupils choose, ’ 

sanitary provisions, behavior in .he lunchroom, 

may bT perrinent. Commend .hour dte lunch 

pils at iLe might also be solicited from the pareud as another part 
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of the baseline or “before” data. The opinions of the pupils might be 
directly solicited through a simple questionnaire. Parents and teach- 
ers might similarly be queried if it seems desirable to do so. With 
such iagnosric evidence in their possession, the parents and teachers 
will not have to guess what is right and what Is in need of improve- 
ment. And if, after completing their improvement project, the par- 
ents and teachers were to secure a similar body of facts, they would 
know in what respects and to tvhac extent they had helped to im- 
prove the lunch sittiation. 

In these illustrations we have noted but a few of the many ways in 
w hich evidence pertinent for appraisal purposes may be secured. We 
have menuoned school records, observations, questionnaires, inter- 
Wews, and simple surveys as pronmiog sources or waj's of getting 
needed evidence. Others are minures of meerings, resolutions, prog- 
ress reports, school visits, test results, newspaper files, correspond- 
ence, conferences, pooling of judgments, logs, tape recordings, evalu- 
ation sheets, and spcdal evaluation sessions of the group. Obviously, 
some of these sources and ways are pertinent for the appraising of 
some ondcrtaldflgs, but not for otben. Jn all instances, however, it is 
likely that ttvo. three, or more of these sources or waj’s would be 
useful 


EtTDEA-CE CONCER.VrVG THE FtfNCnOVmC OF THE GROim 
Thus for in this section all of our suggestions hai'c been on the 
substantive side— all Itave dealt directly with improvements in the 
school. We must not let ourselves lose sight of the fact, however, 
that none of these or any related improvements are likely to be un- 
dertaken unless the drizens group pays enough attention to its func- 
tioning to make and keep itself a cohesive and productive group. 
For this reason, every such group should appraise itself in tlus re- 
spect, and every member should have a systematic plan for apprais- 
ing his own contributions. 

Naturally, the things to be looked for are all to be found \vithiri 
the group itself. Idwlly, this kind of evidence should be sought and 
kept in mind at all times. At the minimum, it should be sought and 
utilized at frequent intervals. 

The prindpal things which the group should look for within it- 
self have previously been indicated, but particularly important are 
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these: Is there enough common tindetstanding of the work or pur- 
poses of the group, enough agreement in respect to terminology, and 
enough in the way of face-to-face contacts to insure adequate com- 
munication? Do the members of the group feel themselves dedicated 
to achieving the same values or purposes? Do they feel that what 
they arc attempting is worth doing and that it can be accomplished? 
Do they see wliat they arc now doing as one part of a larger on- 
going task? Arc all important decisions arrived at by genuine con- 
sensus? Is there a strong "we" feeling? Has the group properly re- 
lated itself to the board of education and to the personnel of the 
school? Has it properly delimited its task and does it keep within its 
proper bounds? In all they do, are its members motivated by a desire 
to improve the schools? Are all recommendations based on careful 
and objective factual study? Docs the group seem to be improving as 


time passes? , 

The group can secure this imporum evidence about itself m 
various ways. Wliich it utilizes should be a matter of genuine con- 
sensus. One way is to have some competent membu of the group 
sert’e as an observer of the way the group is operaring and then to 
caU on this member from rime to rime to present his observauons for 
group discussion. Another is to have some member se^^•e as a recora- 
er for the group and. from rime to time, to review and discu» what 
the record reveals about the way the greop is funetjoning. A third 
method is to have tape or wire recordings made of the group meet- 
ings, then devote part of a meeting at periodic mterwis to listening 
to the playbacks and to analyzing and discussing w^t th^ reveal 
about the functioning of the group. A fourth way of securing such 
evidence Is to devise an opinionnaire or evaluation sheet u hich em- 
bodies questions penaining to the way in which t e group is opera 


'"croups svhoso m.mb.r, sre ,«itu fanuUar 
and quiie s.curo in respre, .0 ono ano.hor no. ^ ' 

useful to employ sociomctric devices which revea e p 
interaction which arc taking place. ,„;th 

A sympathetic outside consultant who kno^vs how to ^ 
cnopLrtve group, and .vi.h avhon, .ho "''f 
quite secure will often be able to help them identify their str g 
and » cakn...cs as a group wi.hon. on.barn,ss„,=nt .0 anyono. Con- 
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sultants can frequently be found among such groups as the more 
recently trained members of the clergy, personnel worl'crs In busi- 
ness and industry, YAICA and YWCA leaders, guidance counselors 
in the schools, and faculty members of colleges and unlversldes. 

One thing can be said with certainly in respect to what evidence 
about itself a group should secure and utilize. Only that evidence 
should be obtained which is needed for evaluation and which can 
be used in improving the functioning of the group and the contribu- 
tions of its members. 

Recordeng the Tbmgf That Are Significant 
Obviously, much of the usefulness of the evidence which a group 
may secure is lost unless this information is recorded. Vague impres- 
sions of "how things were then” arc about all that a group will have 
to go on if, without records, it attempts one or two years later to 
make a "then versus now” comparison. To make matters worse, 
these vague memories will frequently be contradictory in character— 
a fact which easily leads to misunderstandings disruptive of the peace 
of the group and corrosive of its effectiveness. However large or 
small and whatever the character of the dtizens group may be, it 
should, at the beginning, make definite provisions for the s)’stematic 
recording of pertinent facts about its work and about its oum inner 
workings. 

To be systematic, these records need not be at all elaborate. Dated 
memoranda on 3 X 5 cards or small sheets of paper of what was 
agreed upon or done in each of the conferences betuxen a parent 
and the teacher of his child will afford most of the baseline data 
ivhich such a pair needs in order to check up on itself at any time. 
Complete and carefully filed minutes, with evidence obtained by the 
group and included as exhibits, will include much if not most of 
what a citizens committee, the education committee of a lav o/gani- 
zarioa, or a parent-teacher asodation svilJ need for sj’stematic self- 
appraisal, A file of pertinent, dated newspaper clippings is not diffi- 
cult to maintain. Significant resolutions, progress reports, corre- 
spondence, notes of obseevatious, and interview and survey results 
can easily be dated and filed in some easily accessible schematic way, 
most desirably, they should be included as c.rhibits in the regularly 
approved and filed minutes of the group. Test results and school 
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records arc regularly and s^emadcally on file in the school Tape 
recordings arc not difficult to date and file. Neither are the sum- 
maries of evaluation sheets. 

All in all, what it principaU)' takes to have records which will 
enable a citizens group to check up on itself and evaluate its own 
progress whenever it V’ishes to do so arc such things as (a) the aware- 
ness that complete records are important, (h) a determination to sec 
to it that such records arc kept, (c) carefully planned provisions for 
securing, dating, and filing pertinent evidence, (d) the selection of 
someone wdth a "sense of history” to preside over the records, and 
(e) wann and steady group appreciation for the work of record- 
keeping— with this List point made unmistakably dear to the secre- 
tat)' of the group. 



CHAPTER XU 


fKff Can Leam To Co-operate More Effectively 

lltKKT TOY, J». 

AND 

OANiei. ft. DAVtCS 


Cm Co-operation Be Learned? 

Co-opcratioa among persons and groups is an exceedingly com- 
plex process. Those who have worked with a varictj' of boards, 
committees, study groups, councils and clubs know that some 
succeed and some fail. Some generate good will and satisfaction; 
others, distrust and disappointment. Indeed, any given group may 
vary from one such extreme to the other during its existence. It U 
obvious that better understanding of the process of co-operation 
and better skill In its use would be helpful to practically evcrj'one. 

The fact is that we still have much to leam about eo-operarive 
procedures and about ho«' people leam to co-opente effeettreJy. 
As pointed out in previous chapters, much progress has been made 
in and through citizen co-operarion in education. There is, how- 
ever, urgent need for more systematic and intelligent attention to 
the problem of preparing people and institutions for better co- 
operation. This chapter is intended to encourage people to study 
and think more about the matter of dtizen co-operation for better 
schools with the hope that our knowledge and techniques will be 
improved and better co-operation will result. 

Fortunately, we have learned much about co-operation from 
experience and research in recent years. We have a more intelUgeoC 
undemanding of what promotes co-operation. We know more about 
the difficulties, the resistances, and *e various causes of resistance. 
Most encouraging of all, we have come to recognize that co-opera- 
tion calif for attitudes and skills nbicb can be Uamed by cs'erj'one 
tvho desires to do so. 

280 
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Who Should Leant To Co-operate? 

There isn’t a person who does not need to co-operate in some 
way with one or more persons many times every day. Those who 
do not know how to co-operate are misfits in the home, in the 
school, in business, and in government. In fact, our social and 
economic structure, our institutions, and our government are al 
oiganized on the premise that most people will co-operate volun- 
tarily for the benefit of all. Any mass failure to co-operate m essen- 
tials would soon result in anarchy and chaos. 

These statements do not imply that everyone should be c^cted 
to become a **yes” man with no mind of his own. Quite ^e con- 
trary is true. Under the most wholesome conditions, each penon 
stands for what he considers just and right. He cMpcrats w e 
he thinks co-operation is best and opposes tthen he ““ 6"“ 
basis for agreement or when some principle o at slake, mte B a 
time and place for tvholesorae, positive op^smon. In 
of progrei, however, the objectives of all should be to “ 

find valid bases for agreement and co-operation mstead of con- 
'll^ the need .0 sh.e » 

play with other infants, our daily lives we^deal with 

for learning and practicing 
other persons, the attitudes and skills involved m 
be needed. The elTectivencss of the educational 
to a great extent on how well twchers an pupi 
the administrative staff, the administianve s an facilitate 

professional personnel and other atircns co^p 
learning and teaching, to develop policies and procedures, and, m 
fact, to improve all aspects of education. u v- « conscious 

ImtrucuL in rhe -P-?" fX^i^ op" 
concern of educanon at aD levels. Af under- 

warp and woof of education in a democranc progresses 

^ding of the ''^S-''^^Xt”recitation, of lock-step 
beyond the simple stage of maffl ^ 

routine, of uniform assignments, of ^ ..anist teacher” 

feata-then it must inevitably be recogmred XLX 
is a master of Uie theory and tedmnpes of cn-operano . 
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The Jeaming of co-operarion dioold stan with children in the 
home, continue in the elementary and secondary schools and the 
colleges, and extend to the parents and other adults. We live in 
one great country and can be successful in our aim only if all 
citizens from every section of the country learn how to co-operate 
and to appreciate the importance of co-operation in education. 

Wbat Can We Learn about Co-operation? 

As previously painted out, co-operation is merely a process in 
which two or more persons collabotace beouse they see a muroal 
advantage in doing so. If people arc ro be prepared for co-op- 
erative actinty, several general ob}ecrives must be kept in mind; 
(tf) the cultivation of appropriate attitudes, basic beliefs, and s*alucs; 
(b) the accumulation of knowledge about the possibilities and 
limitations of co-operative acuvityj and (c) the development of 
skills and techniques essential to group work. 

THE CULTIN’ATION OF ATTITUDCS, BELIEFS, A-ND VALUES 
The foundation for genuine co-operation lies in one’s attitude 
toward other people, in one’s belief in the worth of the possible 
contributions of others, in one’s personal value sj-stem. Seated in 
famHiaie terms, some of the parts of the foundation are humilii)’. 
courage, sincerity, integrity, democratic ^onpathies, and a sense of 
proportion. 

Hunulity is at the core of the democratic process. Respect for the 
opinions of others, however awkwardly these opinions may be 
expressed or reasoned, is an essential factor in co-operation. Surely 
not one of us can believe lumself so certain of what is right that 
he can dismiss the vietvs of any other person who has gained an 
understanding of even a smalt part of the truth. 

Each member of the group must be sincere, must be honest in 
working toward the common objective. It would be destructive to 
the group’s aims if any member dedded to follow his own personal 
bent and achieve his otvn personal ends to the detriment of the 
coroswatv goal. 

Integrity is a problem which each member of the group must 
solve for himself. Hie relationship of the inchddual to the group 
with which he is working is complex. The individual must not com- 
pletely subordinate his own personality or his own needs and in* 
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tttcsts to thmt of the gtoop. However, hw ideas on how group 
purposes may be put into effect should be erpressed to the group, 
not toadcast outside it. He must tty to convmee the group of the 
soundness of his views. If the group should not agree with htm 
and if he is still convinced of the overwhelming impottance of hu 
riew, then he may liave to withdraw in order to worl. for Im 
own ideas. An crtremely imponant quabty in P°“P 
tions is die possession of an adequate sense 
ever two or mote people work together incidents whrt ate 
turbinv to the co-op.mting ponies ate likely to arise. The abibcy 
To sL°s;eh happenfngs as'^dtut. b helpful in — SJ- 
cessful compemtive activiqr. A proper sense of 
neeessaty in making the adiustmcnts so impottant in “-«P ” 
dve process. The ahiiiv to see what b vital and svhat may bej d 
ed without serious loss b one which helps to make Sn.”P ^ 
making an eOieieot and orderly alfait rather than an occasion 
bitter wrangling. 

Ttm Aca..Mutatrio.v or kNowttoon 

A.sTii.i.Mtr.TioNSorc»MiPEiivnvr ACTivm 

munity, they t,,„,,t4^1bilitiesaudlinuta^^^ 

logicab consbtent pome of view aooui o.v p 

of co-opetarivc ,d„„rion should be 

It seems obvious „p!, an undetstandiog of 

conscious attention to ao.„petadon m 

the teal meanmg of ^ t^veen corapeddou 

groups. Etnvtosity, betweeu the 

and co-opetation, betvv outhontatian- 

tole of the specialist an h co-operadon for the 

ism and democrac}-. ate likely 

public schools P™P" B,i„g. and of co.operadon, lies in 

The very heart of dem oomptomise. We ate told 

a ptopet undetstand. S ' „„ pri„oiples, but thb does 

that we must never t 
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not mean wc should stubbornly hold to a point of viw on a detail 
regardless of what happens to a basic principle. For want of the 
ability or willingness to recognize merit in a proposal regarding 
means, a fundamental prindple may be lost. Co-operarion is tm* 
possible without the ability to see the merit in different points of 
view and to appreciate their essential honesty. It is the very essence 
of democracy to encourage genuine free enterprise in ideas. Only 
our totalitarbn enemies encourage ideological uniformity. 

The discussion of principles and criteria in chapter x constitutes 
an excellent summation of what research, experience; and theory 
have contributed to our Icnowlcdge of co-operative endeavor. 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF SKILLS AND TECHNIQUES 
ESSENTIAL TO GROUP WORK 

There is a growing body of knowledge concerning the sKUs, 
techniques, otganizadonal patterns and related devices appropriate 
to co-operation in many fields. Inquiries into the dj'namics of 
groups, the nature of communication, the problems of semantics, 
social and individual psychology, the effect of the physical and 
p^chic environment-tbese and other exciting efforts are adding 
so much to the available useful know-how that the information 
provided can no longer be ignored as a proper concern of education. 

Leamfrig from Difficulties. Just as the medical scientists leam 
better how to keep us healthy by studying disease, and as automotive 
engineers leam how to make better cars by analyzing breakdowiis, 
so wc can profit by studying failures or (Acuities in co-operative 
effort. 

Experience shows that co-operation among citizens is often 
handicapped because profesaonal personnel tend to (a) go on the 
defensive at the slightest suggestion of criticism; (b) me theoretical 
pedagogical terms unnecessarily and thus retard two-way com- 
munication; (c) express concern or alarm over unorthodox sugges- 
tions instead of exploring the ideas fully and encouraging the 
proponent to think through the implications; and (d) have a “vested 
interest” complex. On the other hand. lay cimens often tend to 
(a) generalize and reach conclusions without suffident facts; (b) 
consider school problems to be simpler and easier to solve than is 
actually the case; and (c) think of present-day schools very much 
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in terms of their own school experience. Organizations, both by 
and professional, often tend to operate as pressure groups rather 
than as study groups, and institutions tend to follow traditional 
patterns, with emphasis on techniques rather than on understandings. 

Theory and Practical Experience. Much can be learned about 
the skilb and techniques essential for co-operative effort by study- 
ing the literature and the results of research projects. Many excel- 
lent “guides" have been de\'elopeii, some of which arc cited in 
this yearbook. All of this information should be useful to persons 
interested in co-operative procedures. But c.xpcrience is also a good 
teacher, and one of the best ways to supplement what has been 
learned from books is to engage in a challenging co-operative 


project. 

Here are a few practical observations and suggestions concerning 
points of tde\v and techniques based on the experiences of many 
individuals and groups. 

I. Ptople arc likely to be eo^tadve ■oheo they have eomoteii iot^ 
trieh their friends and when co-operation appeal, to be advanoseons 

to all concerned. , „ j-. 

• a. Persons who have not previously worked together usually need time 
to leam to co-operate effectively. . 

j. Poinia of view, atsumptioni attinides. and 

dLtenwed and reeosnired. Unlest this can be den. trfonnally and 
frankly, they are likely to cause dlfficolty sooner or 

,, Asreeraent « to the goab of a oo-opetanye prO|ect is 
nXing effect of a dea, goal, a popol.t idea, or an 
is Jnhng. Compacts, ehanrrs, or sin, pie memoranda 
elratly the casks individo.ls and groups face can do moeh to promote 
co-operation by keeping effort and attention 

5. Without adequate communication, co-operacion 1 . 

AVidtin rceem years a great deal ha, been i'™"' 

role played by varioos kinds of communieanon in ^o-openme elf 

For Lmple, rumor flourishes whet, ammumeatton ts poor. 

«. One-syay communication 1 . tiPj, important hr 

■‘listening” as much as Upon telbng. 

persons in leadership positions. Moreover, a . jpproaches 

L.ily upon any on! means of commumeatton. Various appro.enes 

7. “s m.rm!an dilferrn. diiogs n, dW.trnt P“P''- 
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three R's; to others, character, dt«cndup, and many other ideas may 
be Included. 

8. There is no subsiituic for faett to help the cause of co-operative ac- 
tivit)’. Groups and individuals should heed well the advice to begin 
the attack on every problem by asking, “It this tnJc?’’“^^^hat can sve 
find out about this for sure?** "HTtat are die facts?" “Do we have 
all sides of the question?" 

p. Proposals for Improvement are almost certain to encounter resistance 
from vested interest groups. On some issues, established groups with- 
in the communii)* will have set persitions determined frequently by 
state, national, or international bodies. Understanding is the best 
safeguard {>ut is no guarantee againsr opposition. 

10. In a sense, interest in the public welfare may be really self-interest 
more intelligently conceived. It may be self-interest as seen with 
binoculars, with a longer view and a wider focus. It can mean the 
sacrifice of immediate personal inKfcst to long-term personal welfare, 
or it may really be a thoroughly alr/uisticMcrifiec of personal interest 
to the common good. 

ti. There should al\siyi be agreement as to the limits of authority and 
responsibility'. Too frequently co-operation is handicapped by a lack 
of understanding on the part of tne group as to the limits of thetf 
authority’ and responsibiliry. 

Skill in Conducthig AUetmgf. The members of a group as well 
as the leader have responsibilities for the success of a meeting or 
other undertaking of the group. There arc many important tech- 
niques to be learned by all The following quesrions surest some 
of them. 

1. Does the chairman or leader invite the exchange of ideas, encourag- 
ing the contribution of each to the final result? 
i. Does the chairman have a sense of "timing,*' knowing how to sen* 
die need of the group for rime to discuss at one point and for a deci- 
sion at another? Are there written agenda to serve as a guide? 

3. What about the time and pbee for meetings? Are they held in com- 
fortable settings which encourage free discussion? How is the 
lighting? Does it contribute to eyestrain and tension or lull people to 
sleep? 

4. Are refreshments provided in such a manner that they aid the group 
process hy engendering a relaxed approach, or do they interrupt the 
steady flow of progress? 

5. Do the leader and the parridpant understand and practice simple par- 
liamentary procedures' Do they realize the power of agreement by 
consensus? 

6. Do the participants feel secure enough to keep the discussion at the 
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level of ideas and to deal with differences at the same level rather 
than at the personal level? 

7. Is there sufficient follow*up after each meeting so that a sense of 
progress or, at least, of action is maintained? 

There is strong evidence that, once the attitudes and skills sug- 
gested above have been learned, they arc transferable to other 
aspects of co-operation. At home, in school, in church, at work, 
or in recreational and co/iMnunit)' acdricies the basic attitudes and 
skills involved in co-operanon are die «me. Tliis is important to 
remember. 

During the past few years, we have become somewhat self-con- 
sdous concerning the ivhole process of co-operation; at the same 
time we have gained confidence through knowledge and under- 
standing. Rather than blundering our way from expedient to ex- 
pedient in group activity on a trial-and-crror basis, we are discover- 
ing rlie elements involved. We hare satisfied ourselves th.TC those 
elements can be taught and learned and that such learning can 
take place at most age leveb and at various stages of human de- 
velopment. Consequently, the role of the educator or the lay leader 
tvho is inrerested in helping others learn more about co-operation 
emerges as a key to future development 

ffow C<r« Ff'e Leam To Co-operate? 

There U no easy formula which cart be follotved in lesmmg ho«’ 
to co-operate. If we Icam some of the essentials as cliildren, \vc 
should be in a much better position to co-operate effectively as 
adults. If citizens generally learn about the methods of co-operation 
and follow these methods in the attempt to Jrelp the schools, more 
progress will be made than if wc depend on trial-and-crror pro- 
cedures. 

now ailtOREN AND YOUTB ARE tCAFNDfG TO CO-OPERATE 

No one can seriously question the importance of the childhood 
years in developing basic behavior patterns. Both in-schoo! and 
out-of-schoof opportunides to /cam about co-opcraf/oct are essen- 
tial} and they are becoming avaibble in greater numbers of com- 
munities yearly. Here are several outstanding examples of practice. 
Some others will be found in chaptcra v and vi. 
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a) Ele7nej:t^y-SchooJ Level 

1. C 3 \ii(lren from various grades plan ^cial assembly and class proj- 
ects with the help of their teacher and carry out these plans with the 
assistance of townsmen having special knowledge and skills or 
possesring exhibits appropriate to the topic at hand. 

2. In some kindergartens and nnrsciy schools, mothers assist the 
teachers in field trips, lunchroom doty, ss\-imming-pool supervi- 
sion, partj’-days, and the like. Indeed, if the example of co-opera- 
tion set at this level of school experience were carried through the 
higher levels, much would be gained. 

3. In some elementary schools, there are regular joint meetings of the 
student council and the executive committee of the school’s parent- 
teacher association. Here is an excellent method for training chil- 
dren in the procedures of co-operationi 

b) HigbSehool and Adolescent Groups 

X. High-school pupils, parents, and teachers join together to conduct 
an inventory of adults in the communitj’ who have special talents, 
mterests, and rare possessions. The human-resources file so devel- 
oped is consulted by pupils, classes, and teachers when special 
assistance in school work is needed. The story of one such devel- 
opment is told in the pamphlet. Fifty Teiehert in Every Clissroottu^ 

а. Well-run Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops are escelleoc examples 
of co-operadve endeavor involving youth and adults, the latter 
consisting of laj-men and professionals. 

3. The development of “teen canteens” and similar youth centers by 
groups of teen-agers, teachen. and other cirizens is another out- 
standing example. Note, also, their nuaagemenr is assigned to a 
joint youth-adult board of directors. 

4. In one city school sj'stem, the superintendent of schools meets 
monthly with representadves of the student councils of the citj’ 
high schools. They discuss the welfare of the school ^•stem and 
other problems of mutual interest. Occasionally, a member of the 
school board is present. 

5. In some high schools, leadership dubs are set up for instructing 
class officers, club officers, and other student leaders in the tech- 
niques of group leadership. 

б. The Citize n ship Education Project at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, is working with hundreds of school systems and colleges 
rivroughout the country in discovering, developing, and spreading 
improved fccJiaiqacj by which tex^ers may stimulaw seadeats to 
learn the concepts and slulls appropriate to our American demo- 
cratic way of life. 

1. MeuopoUcan School Study Council Qjmmitiee on Hnman Resources. 

Fifty Teacfrert m Every Cksrroom. New York: Macmilbn Co.. 1950. 
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OPPOBTlWmES EOS AODlTS TIO Z.IUR1V UOW TO CtWJPERATE 

At the adult level, examples of school-cominuniy co-operation are 
multiplying so fast that the National Citizens Conunission for the 
Public Schools has found k difficult to teep an accurate inventor)'. 
At last count, there were, exclusive of parent-teacher associations, 
more than 2,000 local groups of laymen and professionals interested 
in co-operative projects in public education which were in regular 
communication tvith the Comnifeion. 

Encouraging co-operation between laymen and professional edu- 
cators is a k'cysrone of the Commission’s procedure. For example, 
the Commission, from tlie very beginning, recognized the need 
for facts as a basis for studying various education^ problems. One 
such problem was tJiat of school £mnce. To get those facts, the 
Commission sought tlie assistance of a distinguished group of spe- 
cialists in educational finance, members of the National Conference 
of Professors of Educational Administration, to prepare a summary 
of research in the field. This report was recently pubUshed with 
the aid of Commission funds as a book entitled pTOiler/is end Issues 
bt Public School Finenee.* Other groups, including the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, the United States Office of Educa- 
tion, Phi Delta Kappa, and the Committee on Tax Education and 
School Finance of the National Education Association have co- 
operated similarly to provide research data that would not other- 
wise be available. The Commission is now engaged in resvorking 
these and other reports into short, popularized pamphlets which 
will he made available to the thousanck of local co-operating groups 
throughout the country. 

Many other national groups interested in education are helping 
to prepare lay and education^ leaders for more effective co-opera- 
tion in meeting the needs of the schools. The contributions of the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers laave been particularly 
significant. In fact, every organization which is discussed in chapter 
« and ntany others hafv helped in some way ro prepare Jay leaders 
for co-operation with school personnel. 

1. AvaQable through the Bureau of Publicatioru, Teachers College, Colom- 
bia University, New votfc 17, New York 
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Pracrically every state congress of parents and teachers ho!ds 
leadership schools or tnimng conferences of some t)’pe, often in 
co-operation with some college or univcrsltj*. Several states have 
citizens committees, many of which are concerned with stimulating 
and helping local groups. Several schools or departments of educa- 
tion and tachers colleges have esrahh’shed school hoard insrirutes 
to help administrators and board members Icam to work more 
effectively as a team,® and others have organized conferences and 
training progratns on citizen co-opcraiion in education.* 

At the local level, the adult-education program in many com- 
munities has been expanding rapidly and in some cases has provided 
leadership training for co-operative programs. Local citizens com- 
mittees, adxnsor)’ groups, business-education da)’S, and provisions 
for reporting on the progress of pupils through conferences w'ith 
parents, to cite a few illustrations, have helped greatly svith the 
process of school-community co-operation. 

OPPORTUSmtS POR EDUCATORS TO tPARS 
CO-OPER-STIS-e PROCEDURrs 

The educator, too, must be prepared for by-professional co- 
operation. Educational leaders has*e Jong pointed out the fact that, 
although the teacher is expected to teach the waj’s of co-operadve 
action, rarely has he been given more than a taste of the co-operative 
method either in his prcscn-icc training or within the school s}’stem 
in which he is employed. 

What signs arc there that the pervasiveness of co-operative 
activity in our daily lives is having an effect upon the selection, 
basic professional preparation, and continued development of edu- 
cators? Is teacher education being modified.* What of the prepara- 
tion of school administrators? of the organization and administra- 
tion of the professional schools themselves? 

Presenice Education of Teachers. Actually there is a great deal 
of questioning, experimentation, and adjustment in teacher cduca- 

j. For example, Teachers College of Columbia UiiiTersity, Untrersity of 
PitisburcH, Southern lUinols UnircRity, and Syracuse University, The Mid- 
west Administradve Center for die Cooperative Pr o gram in Educational Ad- 
minismrion has established a ^wdal project on board-administrator relations 
and fonctions. 

4. For example, the Univerthy of California at Berkeley. 
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tioH. The following statement from an early report of the Com* 
mission on Teacher Education indicates the trend: 

Because the svorfc of teachers is chiracteristicaliy carried on in vital 
sodal surroundings, it is important that they should be skilled in collabo- 
rating svith others in thinking, choosing, and acting in sensitive response 
to a ratal, changing scene, Qttldrm, colleagues, and hymen each bring 
their own knowledge and attitudes to given situations and react to devel- 
opments accordingly. . . . Good teaching in our time calls for skill in so 
working with others as to promote intelligent agreements as to what 
“wc” need to do in order to attain “our ends in the situation in which \ve 
find ourselves."* 

Subsequent reports® of the Commission deal with the improvc- 
menr of readier education, and throughout the te.Tt runs a single 
thread-the need for developing the attitudes and skills of co-opera- 
tion. It would be inaccurate, howct'cr, to state that all tacher 
education has been recast in the nesv mold. Some desirable changes 
arc being effected, bur the pee is discouragingly slow. 

Where progress is being made, certain newer emphases can be 
seen in the better preservice programs of teachers. 

S. Thtrt is ptrsiclpaiicu at appropriatt fevtU by the students. The stu- 
dent council has a real share of responsibility and authority*. Within 
the limits set by bona fide profcsrional requirements, students have a 
voice in discussing and choosing group and individual activities. One 
secs effectively opraung class-planning committees, student consulta- 
tions with laymen, some of whom arc specialists in their fields, and 
similar examples of firsthand e.xperiencc wiih group activities, ineJoding 
lay-professional co-operadon. Student experiences include work with 
parent-teacher associations and other lay groups. Students arc also in- 
vited to tit in on the administrator’s cabinet meetings, which include 
both teachers and administrators. Such esperiences in co-operation 
build in tiic future teacher an interest sa the co-oprarive method and 
the rudiments of the skills necessary for co-operative group work. 

2. Instruction in group v-erk, buttusn retitfonr, and conmtunication arts 
is required. Instruction is a balance of classroom discussion, individual 
study, and directed field c-xprience. For example, students may volun- 
teer for service as leaders of such commurtiry groups as tlie boy or girl 
scouts, YMCA, YWCA. Sunday scho<^, settlement houses, rccrea- 
J. Teatriiers for Oar T'mts, p. I«I. Washington: Commission on Teacher 
Education. American Council on Education. IW 4 . 

6. See: The Improvement of Tf-wber Education: A Final Report by the 
CotTtmitttoit ort Teacher EducasiaiU WBhtngtoa: American Council on Edu- 
cation. 1946. 
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lional dubs. They may address comimuu^ groups, preside at meetings, 
assist in preparing and presenting reports. Their experiences in such 
activities serve as material for class discusrion. 

3. More attention is being paid to instruction in the foundations of educa- 
tion in American democracy. This is essential if the prospective teach- 
ers are to develop a sound point of view concerning group endeavor. 
No teacher can be well prepared and j^et be ignorant of the complex 
tapestry of Western thought; no teacher can fail to appreciate the 
values of lay-professional co-operation after having studied the diverse 
Contributions which have gone into malang Western man "hat he is 
today, 

4. A better job of reconciling the old dualism beticeen content and 
method is noted. Both ate important to a teacher. Curriculums of the 
professional schools themselves are being strengthened, and methods of 
co-operadon with liberal-arts colleges and with graduate divisions of 
univerrides are being developed. 

In-Service Education of Teachers. The in'service education of 
teachers for co-operation presents even a more complex problem. 
Currently it is generally accepted that teachers, in order to keep 
professionally ahve, should continue their own derelopmenc on a 
regular but less intensive basis while they arc on the job. But the 
pattern for such development is typically quite unsuited to the 
acquisirion 0/ skill in co-operadon with lay citizens. Intensive sum- 
mer-session courses and part-time courses during the academic year 
on campus or in extension centers are frequently conducted by the 
professors as lecture series with outside reading hoped for but not 
really expected. 

The appearance of “workshops” and “work conferences" on 
the scene has brought us a step closer to actual co-operative prac- 
tice in professional education. However, a genuine workshop situa- 
tion is rather rare. Too often the name refers to an intensified 
lecture series by “experts;” combined iw’th so-called discussion 
groups dominated by “experts,” all wrapped op in day-long ses- 
sions over a period of a week or so. Thorough practice in group 
activi^ is still absent in most cases. 

Even in-service institutes, courses, and workshops organized 
svithia a local school system too often C-xhibit the same weaknesses. 
A consultant is employed who makes regular appearances and 
dominates the scene. TTie teasers usually expect him to provide 
the problems and to outline the methods of their solution. 
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Even worse are those cases where no attempt of any kind is 
made, within tiie school syscon, to continue the professional de- 
velopment of teachers and where the administration is so autocratic 
that a combination of fear, frustration, compliance, and covert 
griping combine to provide the worst possible seedbed for the 
germinarion and growth of co-operation. 

However, there arc a number of challenging developments In the 
field of in-service education. All over the country new methods 
are springing up u’hich may be the key to future progress. Here 
are a few c.Tamplesr 

J. The board of education recognizes the value of local inldadve and 
locally centered proWems in the professional development of teachers. 
It appropriates a generous in-scnricc education fond to be expended 
in any manner recommended by a Joint administration-teacher coun- 
cil. It authorizes school time for such activities, cither through em- 
ploying substitutes or dismissing ahool when desired. 

». Tlie teachers in a school system omoge with a neighboring profes- 
aional school to provide tliem with a consultant skilled in directing 
group accivlues to advise them on their procedures for co-operation. 
J. Professional school courses and seminars on group projects are increas- 
ingt)-- popular. 

1. In Lewis Coun^', New York, the Board of Co-operative Services^ 
appropriated money on a nvo-year basis to join with the Co-operative 
Program in Educational Administration in the Middle Aibnric Region 
in trying yet anochet approach to the matter. A man with extensive 
training and experience in group work was added to the staff of the 
superintendent of the Co-operaOve Board. An important part of his 
task was to bring the local admiiustrators, teachers, students, and hy- 
men into a working rcladonship on school improvement. An advisory 
eommince composed of an ofHcial representative of each of five pro- 
fessional schools in New York State met regularly with the local steer- 
ing commirree. 

The record of accomplishment during the first year of thb combi- 
nation of resources was very imprestwe and thought-provoking. Ad- 
minbtrators met and dbcussed common problems freely for the first 
time. Faculty meetings became so engrossing that teachen did not 
want to leave. Board members are proud and happy. Lay cidzens arc 
volunteering their services. Here, indeed, is a splendid example of co- 

7. A county school board composed of the presidents of several .lord 
boards who have joined together bt a federtdon to purcbaj^cooperaoveiy. 
school services which each oistrict alone could not otherwise afford. 
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operation of laymen, admiiustratots, teachers, pupils, and a group of 
professional schools.® 

PrepaTation of Administrators. The problems faced in selecting, 
preparing, and promoting the in-servicc development of school 
administrators are similar to the ones discussed above. However, 
it is probably fair to say that the need for improvement is even 
more urgent because of the leadership status and opportuni^ afford- 
ed the school executive. 

The recognition of this problem and need led to the establish- 
ment, in 1950, of the Co-operative Program in Educational Adminis- 
tration. sponsored by professional oiganizations and financed by 
an iiutial grant of about four and one-half million dollars from the 
W. K. Kellogg Foundation. In those regions where a study of the 
job of the administrator was undertalccn as a basis for beginning 
attempts at improvement, one of the common shortcomings and 
needs recognized by school executives was skill in human relations, 
in group u'ork, in communication, and in similar aspects of lay- 
professional co-operation. Their overwhelming testimony was that 
their jobs svere becoming vastly more complex and that multiplying 
group contacts both within and outside the school system were 
a prime cause.® 

Some of the promising developments are summarized bclow:^® 

!. The joint project of the Co-operative Program in Educational Ad- 
ministration and a Board of Co-operative Services in New York State 
svas not only concerned with the in-service education of teachers but 
was also equally concerned with studying the role of the administrator 
in the process and the most effective ways for tapping the resources of 
great umverslcy professional schools. 

2. Another approach was through seminars on group work and human 
relations started in several universitics-for example, Syracuse Univer- 
sity and Teachers CoU^e, Columbia Universitj'— primarily pointed 
toward administrators both in baric preparation and on the job. 

3. A series of admimstrarive dimes was ^onsored jointly by the Co-op- 

8. Second Annual Report of the Co-operative Ptognon in Educational Ad- 
minirtration. Middle Atlmtic Region. New York: Bureau of publieariems, 
Teachen College, Columbia University, 1952. 

9. Fiw Annual Report of the Co-operative Program ht Educational Adminis- 
tration, Middle Atlantic Region. New York: Bureau of Publicauons, Teachers 
College. Columbia University, 1951. 

10. First and Second Annual Reparti, op. eh 
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leges Im operated sinooilily and has set up a comprehensive plan 
for including laymen, board members; members of the state educa- 
tion department, professional assoctadons of administrators, teachers, 
pupils, and university' faculty members In the enterprise. 

What h the Outlook for Covung Years? 

iVlchough the idea may sdU be disturbing to some, it should be 
obvious that professional educators can no longer expect to run the 
schools according to their own notions and then report to the 
people about some of the things that are happening. Such a pro- 
cedure has always been inconsistent with the concept of public 
school cducadon in a democracy, where die sdiools belong to the 
people. 

During the past few years, we luvc come to realize more clearly 
dun ever before that both by drizens and professional educators 
are responsible for the public schools and dut the program muse 
be co-operadvcly planned. We hare made much progress In co- 
operation but still luvc much to Icam. There arc sdll some educators 
and some lay citizens wiio do not have much faith in the process 
and many \vho knotv liede about the techniques and procedures 
involved, 

Experience has shown that people can learn to co-operate cffcc- 
dvdy and advantageously on school problems. Much is already 
known about the techniques and procedures involved, but thus far 
it is known by too few people. Many arc still attempting to proceed 
on a trial-and-crror basis, with the result that some damaging mis- 
takes ate being made. 

Fortunately, more and more tcachcr-cducadon insdtutions arc 
beginning to revise their programs to give prospective teachers 
training and practice in co-operation with lay cidzens. Many in- 
sdeutions which prepare or work with administrators and adminis- 
tradve staff members arc moving away from the authoritarian lec- 
ture procedures and arc dcagning programs which place consid- 
erable emphasis on school-community co-operation. Public school 
programs arc being revised to hdp young people learn more about 
co-operative actividcs without ncglecring to emphasize the place 
of individual endeavor. Many groups of adults, state and local 
citizens committees, and often adult classes arc helping to prepare 
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Jay drizois for co-opcration. While the habits and customs of past 
generations are not easily or qoicldy modified, considerable progress 
is being made in this regard. 

Thus, the way is being prepared for more general and more 
effective co-operation in the future. This development should result 
in greater recognition of the needs of the schools and more prompt 
improvements, in effective safeguards against pressure groups in- 
teresred only in their omj ends, and in better understanding and 
support for the public school program. Otizen co-opeiadon uill 
not solve all the problems of die schools, but, if wisely carried oerc, 
it should help to solve many of them and to avoid others which 
might become more serious than those faced at preseut. 
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